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. CHAPTER I. 
» “é Haut!’’ . ri 
5 A dark figure had just issued from a tunnel, 





through which the great Prince of Wales Road 
passes in Ireland, when four other dark figures 

suddenly leaped forward, and the one word 
_ “Halt!” sounded upon the night air. 

_ It was a startling tableau that was presented 
_ at that moment under the moonlight in that 
white road, with the mouth of the tunnel asa 

dark background, and the distant hills, lying 

still further back, in their rugged austerity. 
: The figure that emerged from the turinel was 
that of a stalwart young man, and it was evi- 
_ dent from his motions as he stepped out under 
the broad moonlight that he was anticipating 
pursuit, as he moved cautiously, and ever and 
anon cast furtive glances backward, as though 
expecting some foe to spring upon him; but in- 
his enemies confronted him in the persons 
of four of the rural constabulary, and as the 
command to halt was uttered two rifles were 
aimed at the young man’s breast, and their glit- 
tering barrels gleamed under the rays of the 
moon. 
The young man was cool as a cucumber, as 
the saying goes, under the thrilling circum- 
— sances. fie did not recoil or utter an outcry of 
alarm, bat a close observer would have noticed 
a steady, clear gleam in his eyes, as in a firm 
voice he said, speaking with a rich and melli- 
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fluent brogue: 
“ Lower yer guns. Would yees shoot a man 
down in cowld blood?” 


“We know ye, Bardie O’Conor, and ye’ll 
dows om yer Knees and up wid yer hands, or, 
fi, shoot.”’ 


man, we'l . 
“ Ye call me Pardie O'’Conor?”’ 


“We do. and wk know ye well, although 
te Aten up ia the garb of the boatman 


ome B 
‘po mes for 
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yes hev that idea in yer heads it’s 
me stand here arguing wid yees wo 


lower yer gus.” 
ot 
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“Well, don’t yees see I will? What else 
would I do when yees hev that crowd behind 
yees there?”’ 

As the young man spoke he raised his hands, 
and suddenly leaning forward, pointed as though 
there were others behind the constubles. The 
latter turned, and that momentary inattention 
proved fatal to their purpose, for quick as a 
flash the man whom they had commanded to 
halt drew a long stick which he had evidently 
held concealed at his side, and with the quick- 
ness of a practiced swordsman he got to work. 
He leaped forward between the barrels of 
the two rifles, and ere the assailed knew what 
was to occur, both men received a welt upon 
the head that stretched them senseless upon the 
road, and the other two were tapped as quick- 
ly, ere they had time to raise their rifles, even 
to use them as clubs. 

The assailant proved himself to be not-only a 
man of extraordinary strength, but also one pos- 
sessed of remarkable quickness and agility, as 
within five seconds from the period when he 
struck his first foe, he had all four lying help- 
less in the dust, and leaping over their prostrate 
bodies he started along the road at a running 
pace so swift as to defy pursuit. 

The fugitive ran for about a mile, when he 
came to where the road made a turn around a 
rocky bluff. Here he came to a halt, and after 
waiting a moment he put his fingersto his lips 
and there issued forth a shrill whistle, and the 
next instant there came an answering whistle, 
and stil] a moment later there stood before him 
a grotesque-looking figure, 

*“* Teddy, is that you?”’ 

‘* Begorra, Bardie, but it’s no one else 

** And hey ye the jaunting-car at hand?” 

**T hev.”’ 

**Where?”’ 

“ A small bit of a piece down the road.’’ 

Well, it’s at once we’) flit, me Jad; for it’s 
not ten minutes ago I had a tussle wid the con- 
stablew>’ 

“ And did they overtake ye, Bardie, dear?’’ 
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‘No; but they waylaid me, and they had 
their guns ranged on me, ready to blow off the 
top of me head, when I parleyed wid them a 
moment, and then I flung the stick ag’in their’ 
guns, and when they lay down to let me pass I 
just lept over them, and here I am.” Meco 

“It’s a wonder ye are, Bardie.”’ 

‘‘ We've no time for compliments, Teddy, | 
Shure they’ll be up and afther me, or passin’? 
the word along the line that Bardie O’Conor‘ig! 
flitting this way.”’ i 

The two men hurried along down the road, |. 
and soon came to where a jaunting-car was 
halted beside a hedge. In a trice the horse was 
unhitched, the two men ascended to the seat and 
away the animal was put to his speed along the 
road, and so through the night the horse was 
driven at a good gait, until just before dawn he 
was brought to a halt, and the passenger, Bar- | 
die O’Conor, shook hands with the driver, and, 
said: 

Tt's pe een and it’s good-bye, Teddy.” 

“And will ye take the train, Bardie?”’ 

“No; it’s by car I'll go to Queenstown,” 

“And will ye travel in the daylight?” 

‘That will be as circumstances direct, m 
lad. We can never tell what it before is at uh 
times, but ye can moind this, L’ll not be taken 
alive, and I’ve got in me head better than a 
dream to fix it there, that I’ll be off safe and 
sound from me enemies ere Sunday night com- 
De 

‘And we’ll hear from ye when ye arrive in 
America?”’ 

“' Ye will hear from me through some of our 
friends, Teddy, dear; and now it’s once again 
good-mornin’ and good-bye.,’’ 

‘* But, man, dear, ye are givin’ yersel’ away,"” 


‘' Never fear, Teddy, ye can trust me. [/N 
be layin’ low until night, and then I've a meet- 
in’ wid some one of our friends, and afther that 


it's good-bye to old Ireland;’’ and in a low, but 


| full rich voice, the fugitive sung; 


“Tt may be for years and it may be forever" 
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He stopped singing suddenly, for steps were 
heard, and without another word he darted into 
the bush beside the road and disappeared, 

The driver of the jaunting-car heaved a sigh 
and urged his horse forward at a walk, when a 
pair of constables suddenly confronted him, 

** Halt!’ came the command, 

«« Let go the horse,’’ called Teddy. 

The men had halted the horse, and they 
stepped beside the driver’s seat and -fixed their 
eyes on the owner of the cart, demanding: 

‘* Where did you come?”’ 

** Where did I come from, are ye askin’ ?”’ 

** Yes; where did you come?” 

** Well, it’s no secret; shure I came from 
Kenmare.”’ 

** And who were you talking to a moment 


ago?”’ j 
‘* Who was I talkin’ to, are ye askin’ me?”’ 
ce Yes. ” ‘ : 
** Well, that’s no secret. Shure I was talkin’ 
to Teddy Farrel.’’ 


** And who is Teddy?”’ 
“.’m Teddy Farrel, at 


your service, me ga 
boys in yer fine clothes,” y 





CHAPTER II. 


THE constables put Teddy Farrel under a 
cross-fire of questions, but they learned nothing 
from him, and in good time the man drove on 
to Killarney, where he rested his horse and re- 
mained until late in the afternoon, when he 
started on his return to Bantry. 

On the night following the incidents previous- 
ly recorded, a man leaped the hedge surround- 
ing the Herbert Mansion, and made his way past 
Muckross Abbey ruin to the shores of the lake, 
where he found a boat which he entered, and 
rowed himself over to the famous ruins of In- 
nisfallen. As soon as he had reached the ruin, 
and passed beneath the ivy-buried arch that 
still. remained of the long crumbling walls, he 

_ beheld a strange and' weird sight. There were 
a dozen weird-looking figures gathered in the 
ruin; a solitary torch illumined the scene, but 
cast sufficient light to reveal the fact that the 

figures were clad in masks and long, black 
gowns, and were it not for the silence preserved 
an on-looker would have declared the towt en- 
semble as grotesque. 

The man who had crossed in the boat, and 
who joined the strange group, was not dis- 
guised at all, and as the evening was warm he 
carried his coat upon hisarm. As he stepped 
ai midst of the group of masked men, he 
said: 

“* Good-evening, my good friends!” 

_And it was noticeable that there was a total 
absence of the brogue in his speech; his pro- 

- nunciation being clear and fine, as is character- 
istic of an educated Irish gentleman. 

“ A foine greeting to ye, Bardie,’’ replied one 
of the men, and they.all gathered around him, 
and there followed hearty hand-shakings and 
many kind and encouraging words;, and after 
the greetings one of the men stepped forward 
and said: . 

_ “ Bardie, we’ve put together a small sum here 
in this purse, and we’re asking you to accept it 

_ from your friends.’”’ — 

There was deep emotion in the tones of Bar- 
die O’Conor’s voice, as he said: 

“Lam very thankful to you, my good friends, 
for this offer of your good will and kindness; 
but I am more thankful that I’m not in need of 
it, as I have a fair supply of money to do me 
until | reach old America; and as I’ve succeed- 
ed in escaping the police we have good reason 
for making merry instead of looking as solemn 
as I know yees all do under your masks. It’s 
indeed a dark day and poor times for Ireland, 
when a man’s friends must come hooded and 
gowtee at midnight to bid him a God-speed; 

ut I tell you brighter days are coming, and I'll 
take this occasion to say a few words for my- 
self. Iam the true heir of the Bardell estates 
and all the factory interests thereunto, and the 
pre holder of the same is no kin to me, nor 


as he the remotest right to a foot of the land or! 


any of the buildings thereon; but he is in pos- 
session, and because he has wronged me and 
robbed me of my rights he has become my bit- 
terest foe, and it is he who trumped up the 
charges against me. It was he who has made it 
appear that blood is on my hands, and it is he 
who has caused me to be hounded all over Ire- 
land and who has compelled me at length to 
flee from my native land with 4 stain upon my 
name and not a penny, comparatively speaking, 
in my pocket. But; boys, it is his day now; 


BARDIE;. OR, 


mine will come, and, if I live, some day I'll 
come into possession of my own with my name 
cleared and my honor fully established, and I 
will some day return to be a friend to my friends 
and also a good friend of old Ireland, my native 
land, which I so dearly love, and no new scenes 
will ever tear from my heart a recollection of 
either my friends or the land of my birth; and 
again, good friends, you need not feel sad on 
my account. Sure, I’m glad to go abroad for a 
season, and if there is any land on earth where- 
in I’d choose to make a temporary home that 
land is America, and now, to show yees I’m not 
sad at heart, but full of hope and bright antici- 
pations, I'll sing yees one song, as when we 
were won’t to hold our meetings for the fun 
and enjoyment we could coin out of them.’’. 

Bardie O’Conor did sing a brave, merry song 
in restrained tones, but his voice was sweet and 
clear, and when he had concluded one of the 
masked men said: 

‘* Bardie, tell us one more story afore ye go 
from us?”’ 

‘*‘T will,’’ said Bardie, in a merry tone, and 
he asked: ‘* Do yees all remember old Lough- 
lan that lived back from Bantry Well? I well 
remember the time he died, but it is only the 
other day I heard the following story told by 
one who was present when he drew his last 
breath. Sure, men, the last moment he said to 
those around his bed: 


‘“*T’ve no fortune to lave yees, boys; all I}- 


hev is a few shillings, an’ it would be of little 
lasting benefit to any one of yees, so I’ll be- 
queath it to be spent in whisky at the toime of 
me funeral.’ 

‘‘ Well, there came a moment’s silence, when 
one of the friends, with the tears streaming 
down from his eyes, leaned over the dying man 
and asked: 

‘“*Ts it going to the cemetery or coming home 
that we shall drink the whisky?’ Well, boys, 
old Loughlan meditated a moment, and then in 
a merry tone for a dying man said: 

‘““* Yees, had better drink the whisky going 
to the cemetery, boys, for I won’t be wid yees 
coming back.’ ”’ 

Bardie O’Conor was known as a good singer, 
a merry man, and a famous story: teller, and 
his anecdote was received with a roar of laugh- 
ter from his friends. | 

An hour passed, and at length Bardie O’Conor 
said: 

‘* Well, my friends, it’s time for me to be 

oing.”’ 

There followed the hand-shaking once more, 
and the exchange of many kind and hopeful 
words, and the prospective imigrant at length, 
accompanied by one of the party, returned to 
his boat, and the two entered; and when in the 
middle of the lake, our hero’s companion threw 
off his mask and gown, and. stood revealed as 
attired like an old woman. Wig and all were to 
aid in the disguise, 

“* Well, well, Mike! what does this mean?”’ 
exclaimed Bardie, in surprise. 

“* Yer goin’ to Cork?” 

“ce I aT 

“* And from there to Queenstown?’’ 

‘ec I am. ” 

“* And the constables are on yer track?’ ’ 

“* T’ve good reason to know that,’’ 

“* And that’s why ye see me as I am, shure! 
I’m goin’ wid ye; and it’s me own plan I hev 
to carry ye safe to yer journey’s end. And 
shure [’m yer ould woman now and yet my 
good man, and it’s a foine foolin’ we’ll give the 
officers should any of them fall upon us by the 
Way.”’ 

“Shure, Mike, your idea is a good one, but I 
can improve upon it.’’ 

“* Ye can?” 

SIN OBat 

cé How??’’ 

** It’s mesel’ will be the ould woman, an’ ye 
shall be my ould man.”’ 

“* As ye loike, Bardie, only that ye make shure 
to evade the police, for ye hev no idea how close 
the watch will be for ye.’’ 

The men made a change in 
when both had assumed their disguises they 
were fair representatives of a good, honest old 
Irishman and his wife, and with that they 
pulled for the shore. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Upon reaching the shore the two men stvle 
across the meadow, and finally struck the road 
when our hero’s companion said: P 

“ve a jaunting-car all ready, 


the boat, and 


Baty © 


pa 





a good ride we'll hev to Cork. I've plenty to 
ate and I’ve plenty to drink,”’ 

‘‘ Mike, you're a thoughtful friend, and 1h 
never forget ye.’’ 

‘* Shure, it’s all yer friends hev shared in the 
thoughtfulness, and it was at we expense we 
provided for your journey. e all love ye, 
Bardie, and we know ye are the true heir, and 
that ye were wronged of yer rights, and we’Jl 
all rejoice should the day come when ye will 
get possession of yer own.”’ 

A short time later an old man and old woman 
were driving along the road, and they jogged 
it until morning, and it was then for the first 
time they were halted by a couple of constables 
who encountered them upon the road. 

“* Here, stop where ye are,’’ came the com- 
mand, 

The car was brought to a sudden halt, 

“* And where are yees going?’’ came the next 
question. y 

It was the old woman who undertook to be 
spokesman, and she said: 

‘* Shure it’s mane men 
way.” 

“Ts it now?” 

66 It is, ” 

‘‘But we’re stoppin’ every one going this 
road.’’ es 

“* Yees are?”’ ‘ 

“6 Yes.”’ ; - 

‘‘ Well, then it’s meaner ye are than I thought 
yees at first, to go stoppin’ every one goin’ on 
mindin’ their own business, and it’s only yer- 
sel’s mindin’ other people’s business. ’’ 

‘* Go on now, and let us hear no more of your 
opinions,’’ said one of the constables, 

The two travelers were glad to be ordered 
on, and in due time they reached the city of 
Cork, and still later our|hero arrived at Queens- 
town, and for two days he was compelled to lay 
low, until Sunday, when a freight steamer, com- 
monly called an ocean tramp, was compelled to 
stay over at the steamer port in order to make 
some repairs to her machinery. 

The latter was the chance for which our hero 
had been waiting, and through the influence of 
friends he secured a position as fireman on the 
steamer, and on the following Monday morning 
bid adieu to the land of his birth. 

We will here state that Bardell O’Conor was 
a remarkable man. He was but five-and-twenty 
at the time we first introduce him to our read- 
ers. He was a singularly handsome young fel- 
low, well-educated, being a graduate of college, 
and was an accomplished linguist, he having 
been educated in France and Germany. 


ye are to stop us this 


There was a great mystery surrounding our - 


hero. He had never known father nor mother, 
and yet he had been reared in luxury by some 


secret friend or relative, but never had one word ; 


been whispered to him as concerned his real 
identity until the information came in a most 
remarkable and unexpected manner, and from 
a strange source, about a year preceding the 
opening of our narrative. 

We have stated that Bardie had been reared 
in luxury, and that the supplies had come from 
some secret source. Such was the fact, and 
never had he stood face to face with his bene- 
factor; but he received letters from him and in- 
structions as to what he should do, and about 
the time our hero reached the age of one-and- 
twenty he received a very important letter from 
the same mysterious source as his previous let- 
ters and supplies had come. 

The final letter, for it was a final letter, con- 
tained quite a sum in bank-notes and conveyed 
the information that from the date of the receipt 
of the letter the young man must look out for 
himself. He was advised to go to America and 
carve out his own fortune, but, at the same 
time, was informed that it was merely a matter 
of advice, and he was at liberty to follow his 
own heart, and our hero decided to return to 
Se ot ' ° 

ardie O’Conor had not always been k 
as Bardie O’Conor. The name by which hia 
cret benefactor had always addressed him in his 
many letters. was Terence O’Conor; and it was 


not until our hero had met with a startlin ad- 


venture that he assumed the name under 
he had ever after been known. 

Bardie had been in Ireland about a year, and 
had made his home in Dublin, when a friend 
wanted him to visit the classic region around 
Bantry Bay and the lakes of Killarney; and it 
was when, at Glengariff, he was walking along 
the road one evening, he met an old crone. The 

Oung man stepped aside to let the old woman 
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him, peered in his face 


a 


manner, demanded: 
come from? Has the grave 


surprised; and yet there 
with him a hope that some 
Come & recognition and a reve- 
& very smart fellow, and a 


was 
excellent sense and judgment, 
many an hour of his leisure time 
in dreamy contemplation of an an- 


the self-proposed questions: ‘ Whence 
Who am I? When shall ! learn?’’ 
add that the young man indul quite 
Teams as concerned his origin, and 
himself, without Knowing anything to 
the contrary, second to no man in Ireland. so 
far as lineage is concerned. 
i When the old woman uttered the startlin 
ejaculation, a thrill shot through our hero’s 
heart, and he demanded: 
_ “What do you mean, ould mother mine?” 
We will here also state that for reasons upon 
occasions Bardie spoke with a rich 
brogue, but the broad brogue was assumed, as 
his usual speech was that of an Irishman of 
education, and his prozunciation was but slight- 
ly tinged with the brogue, making his speech 
_ ¥ich and pleasant to hear. ? ‘ 
“What do I mane?’ called back the old 


 erone. a 
ra ** Yes, that’s what I’m askin’ ye.” 

; “Ah, boy, me eyes are win’ old, an’ I 
nade clear light to see well, but dimly as I see 
ye standin’ there, I consider me question well 

R put.” s 
__“* It’s a queer question ye were afther puttin’, 
r mine,” . 








“T do. 
* _ “ Well, it’s not the nade of me eyesight that’s 
_ required now; faith, I’m repeatin’ me question. 
_ Has the grave given up it’s dead?’’ 
 “* And why e ask that question?”’ 
_ “And why do I ask that question?” 

“ 


_ “ll tell ye; I’m no fool, but I stood beside 
the coffin of one who looked once upon a toime 
as you look now, and-what is more his voice 
_ was like your voice. Ah, well I remember 
_-—s every _tone. Yes, yes; but mind ye, young | 
eae: me question, who are ye?’’ - 
{ “* And what does it concern you who I am?”’ 
_ “ Well, it may concern ye more than it con- 
cerns me; that is true for ye.”’ | 
_ “* My name is Terence O’Conor.”’ 
* Terence O’Conor?’’ , 
eee os 
__ A moment the old 
length she : . 
_ “T’ve a bit of advice to give ye.” 
v “Tam always willing to listen to good ad- 


_ “Ye are?” 3 
“Well, moind ye, now, from this time out 
_ all yersel’ Bardie O’Conor, and see what will 

a some day.” . 




















woman was silent, but at 
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17% CHAPTER IV. 
“ Wuy should I call myself Bardie O’Conor?’”’ 


demanded our hero, 

“Why?” ejaculated the old woman. 

“ Yes, why?” 
“Jt was your father’s name, and a nobler 
man never lived than your father.” 

“Is my father dead?’’ 5 

“ He is; and he was murdered in cold blood. 
_ J know it; but the world at large believes he 
_ died from natural causes; but I tell ye he was 

“* Will you tell me all the circumstances?’’ 

“Faith, and if I should do soit might but get 
ye in trouble.” . , 
“You need not fear; but how do you know 
that Bardie O’Conor, the man who was mur- 
was my father?’ s 

1 know it?’ 
” 




















g | estate in the near vicinity, 


ered, 
“* And who murdered him ?’’ 
“T’ll never tell 
thought there was 
saw ye I recognized ye.”’ 


parents 


then said: 


shall know all that I can make known to ye. 


tion the truth as concerned his parenta 


day our hero paid a visit to the owner of 


ent story from that told by the old woman. But, 


as has been stated, Bardie O’Conor was no 
fool, and he saw that the revelations made to 


him by that same old woman were correct. 


We are not prepared at present to reveal to 


our readers the remarkable tale that was told, 
but later on, under still more exciting circum- 
stances, we will the tale unfold. 


From the moment of his meeting with the old 
crone our hero assumed the name of Bardie 
O’Conor, and he took up his residence near the 
place where the revelation had been made. Soon 
strange stories were told about him, and he was 
looked upon with great respect and love by the 
people living around, and soon the young man 
discovered that he had a bitter foe, and his 


enemy was the owner of the estate. This foe, 


this secret enemy, pursued the young man with 
bitter hatred, and finally managed to make him 
an outlaw and a fugitive, and the latter fact also 
went far to confirm the revelations of the old 
woman, else why should this great land-owner 


relentlessly pursue a comparatively unknown 

and friendless youth? ; 
The enemy was stronger than his victim, and, 

as has been intimated, easily succeeded in mak- 


ing the high-spirited youth an outlaw and a 
fugitive, and forced the young man eventually 


to flee from his native land, and it was through 
these persecutions that he was driven abroad to 
encounter the thrilling adventures that made 
him beyond all question the Irish Monte-Cristo, 
and it is with these thrilling adventures that we 
have to deal in our narrative; but later on we 
will make plain to our readers the revelations 
poured into his ear by the old woman, and ex- 
plain many other strange and startling and 
tragic incidents in his career, . 

As .stated in a preceding chapter, Bardie 
O’Conor lay around Queenstown for a few days, 
and then secured passage on an ocean tramp 
steamer; and in good time he was tossing on the 
wild waves of the Atlantic, bound for New 
York. ‘ 

There was but one other passenger on the 
steamer—a strange old man, who occupied a 
part of the captain’s cabin—a man who rarely 
appeared on deck, and with whom our hero held 
no converse until the two were brought together 
under the most exciting circumstances. 

The steamer ran into rough weather when but 
a few hours out from Queenstown, and upon 
the fourth day out the sea was a seething mass 
of boiling foam, and the vessel, which had been 
laboring terribly, threatened at every moment 
to make its last plunge and sink to the bottom. 

Bardie’ could be of no assistance, and he 
sought his berth and slept through a night 
which must have been one of horror to those 
who remained awake, and when our hero did 
awake he crawled upon deck only to make the 
most terrible discovery. The storm had abated, 
and the ship was settled deep in the water; in- 
deed at a glance he expected her to go down in 
one minute, and not a soul was in sight. The 
crew had evidently deserted the ship, leaving the 


sleeping passengers on bourd. Possibly they 
had forgotten him in the excitement, as it did 
not seem possible that his fellow-men could thus 
have left him to his fate deliberately. But he 
had no time to spend in speculation and regrets; 
the ship was fast settling; indeed, the decks 


were already beginning to burst up, pressed by 
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a few years older, I reckon, w oe j 
she clutched his hand. | d ew years older, [ reckon, when he was mur 


ye that, lad; but I always 
an heir, and the moment | 


Y Come, my good woman, tel] me about my 
A moment the old woman meditated, and 


_. .Troth an’ I will tell ye all I know! Come 
sit down beside me there on the bank, an’ ye 


The old.woman made strange, startling, and 
tragic revelations to otr hero, and put him in 
possession of facts that settled beyond all ques- 
; and 
on the strength of the facts, upon the following 
a large 
and at once all the 
statements of the old woman were confirmed— 
not by any willing admission, but by an invol- 
untary betrayal; for the Jord of the manor, upon 
beholding the young man, gave utterance to the 
same exclamation that had fallen from the lips 
of the old crone; and immediately after he had 
sought to conceal the betrayal of his own weak- 
ness, and when pressed, accounted for his 
strange ejaculation by telling an entirely differ- 


a 
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es a —— ee, 


the gus that formed in compressure as the 
filled the hold. 

Bardie looked around and his eye fell unon a 
life raft. It had evidently been gotten out and 
left when some other means of escape had pre- 
sented itself to the man who had gotten it ready, 

The young man had presence of mind enough 
to secure some water and provisions that lay 
near, and which had been provided by the same 
party who had placed the raft in readiness. 

Our hero was a good swimmer, He saw that 
he had but a moment to spare, and he launched 
his raft and soon got aboard, and was forcing it 
away from beside the sinking vessel, when he 
heard a cry, and upon looking back.he saw that 
another man had been left on the sinking steam- 
er. He recognized the old man, the only other 
passenger besides himself. 

The man ran to the side of the boat and in 
frantic tones called: 

‘“* Come back! come back!’’ 

“To be sure I'll come back,'’ said Bardie, 
and he sought to do so, but one can not handle 
a raft as he can a boat, and he called: 

“Can ye swim?” 

‘ Yes 






























water! 


3 Well, plunge over into the sea, and I’l] save 
ye. > 
The passenger made the plunge. 





CHAPTER V. 


Ir was with some difficulty that our hero 
managed to rescue the old gentleman, but he 
finally got him upon the raft, and as the sea 
was settling down there seemed a bare chance 
of their final rescue. ve 

When the old man had recovered somewh 
he asked: 2a 

“* What has happened?’’ eh. 

** Look there,’’ said our hero, 


- 


The old man did look in the direction indicat- Be 
ed, and both saw the great ship ingulfed in the " 
sea. Down she went bow first, and within ten — ee 
minutes from the time theold man had plunged 
over the rail from her deck into the sea. x ? 


““ Were you one of the crew?’’ asked the old — 1 
man. ee Ks 
“No, sir; I was a passenger,’’ 0 Ry 

** And where is the captain and his crew?’’ ys 

“That, sir, I can not tell you; Icame forth ~ 
from my berth and found the ship sinking, and, => 
as I supposed, not a soul on board. Yes, sir, a 
until Isaw you I supposed I was the only one 
who had been left upon the sinking ship.” 

“They must have deserted the ship during 
the night?” ' 

“Yes, sir.”? ' 

‘* And left you and me to our fate?” 
“4 Vesper. E 

** The cold-blooded assassins.’” 

“T will not say that, sir.”’ 

‘“And what other term can you apply to | 
them?” s , 

“ Sir, it is possible they expected the ship to 
go down at any moment, and in the excitement 
they forgot us.”’ 

‘But what sort of a captain can he be who 
will thus desert his passengers?”’ ) 

‘*- You must remember, sir, that that was not 
a regular passenger vessel, and I can never be- 
lieve that we were deliberately and thoughtfully 
left behind. I shall always hold that in the ex- 
citement of the moment we were really forgot- 
ten.”’ 

We will not dwell upon our hero’s experience 
upon the raft, but it was sixty hours before they 
were rescued; indeed both men had made up 
their minds to die, believing that phere were out 
of the track of vessels, when Bardie, just as 
evening was setting in, espied a ship, and wild- 
ly shouted: 

‘* We are saved!”’ en 

Fortunately for the two men their signals were 
seen from the ship, which bore down upon 
them, and an hour after our hero’s first sightin 
of the vessel he and his companion on the raft 
were safely taken aboard the steamer, which, 
as it proved, was bound for New York, 

The two rescued men were treated with every 
kindness by the captain and passengers of the 
steamer, and it was proposed to make up a purse 
for them, as it was known that they had lost all 
their effects when the steamer went down, 

The old man who had been rescued with Bar- 
die came to him and said; 

‘You must decline anything in the way of 
money that may be offered to you by the pas- 
sengers,”’ 

Bardie flushed and answered: 

“You may rest assured I will, sir, without 
being told to do so,” 
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*€T will take care of you,” said the old man, 
and he turned and walked away. 

‘* He is a queer old chap,”’ muttered our hero, 

and he had good reason for the conclusion, as, 
until the old man came to speak to him about 
refusing the purse, he had hardly spoken an- 
other word to him, since their rescue from the 
raft. 
When it was made known to our hero that 
the passengers were making up a purse, Bardie 
told his informant that he and his companion 
on the raft were exceedingly grateful, but that 
neither could accept assistance, as they would 
be all right when they reached New York. 

The weather had become beautiful; the sea 
after ithe rescue was as calm and unrufiled as a 
summer lake, and our hero delighted in remain- 
ing on deck under the starlight, and one night 
while thus enjoying the surroundings he met 
with a thrilling adventure. : 

He was passing along by the rail when he saw 
a female figure ascend from’ the cabin and look 
about her, and Bardie could hardly repress an 
exclamation of amazement. 

It was a beautiful face he beheld, but it was 
contorted at the moment by agitation and terror 
and excitement. Indeed, its owner was so excit- 
ed she did not observe that she was being 
watched, and with a cat-like step she walked 
toward the side of the vessel. 

‘Great mercy!’’ exclaimed our hero, as he 
sprung toward her. “‘ She means to plunge into 
the sea.”’ 

Bardie caught the desperate girl about the 
waist and drew her back just us she was about 
to take the fatal leap, and as he drew her away 
from the side of the vessel he reached down, 
and peering in her face, asked: 

‘** Are you mad?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I am mad,’’ came the response, in 
tones so sad and plaintive that it thrilled our 
hero’s heart. 

‘‘ What could possess you?’’ he said, ‘‘ to at- 
tempt the plunge into the sea?”’ 

‘“Do not ask me; and please let me go.”’ 

‘** Yes, and when no one is near you will carry 
all this beauty to the fishes.” 

‘*No; please let me go; I will not make a sec- 
ond attempt.”’ 

‘*T must take you to the captain.” 

‘* Oh, please do not do that; I know you are 
a chivalrous man; you are an Irishman; you 
will keep my secret?’’ 

“*T will keep your secret? 

ce Yes.’’ 

‘* But you have revealed no secret to me.’’ 

** You know what I just attempted to do?”’ 

The beautiful girl spoke in a weary tone, and 
in a very low voice. 

“Yes, I know what you. attempted to do, 
and it’s my duty to see that you are not per- 
mitted to attempt it again.”’ 

“7 will not attempt it again.” 

‘Oh, you may promise.” 

**T will keep my promise. I swear I will not 
again attempt to leap into the sea.’’ 

The lovely girl aroused herself, and spoke in 
tones of great decision and firmness. 

“‘T will accept your word and keep your se- 
cret,’’ said our hero, and after a moment he 
added: ‘‘ There must be some sad reason why 
you should seek to end your life.’’ 

* Yes, there is a sad reason why I should seek 
to end my life, but there is no good reason why 
I should do so. I was very cowardly.” 

‘Will you tell me why you sought to jump 
into the sea?’’ 

A moment the fair girl hesitated, and then 
said: 

‘** Because I am alone and friendless in the 
world. There is no other reason why I should 
seek to die.”’ 

‘* There are circumstances where your reason 
might serve as an excuse, but where one is 
young and beautiful like yourself I can not see 
that it is a sufficient excuse.’’ 

The young man spoke in a kindly tone, and 
releasing his hold upon the fair girl stood and 
watched her as she glided away. 

“* Well, well,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ she is alone in 
the world and friendless, so am I; and it is the 
similitude of our two fates that draws me to- 
ward her. I will have an eye to that girl.”’ 

_ Three days later our hero landed in New 
York, and within an hour after his arrival was 
the hero of a thrilling adventure, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


We have intimated that our hero sometimes 
spoke with a broad brogue, and we will here 
add that upon his arrival in New York he re- 
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solved to adopt the brogue upon all occasions 
save when some particular exigency demanded 
otherwise. 2 ARN 

While in Queenstown, previous to his sailing 
upon the tramp steamer, he had receiveed word 
that very serious charges had been trumped up 
against him by his enemy, the wrongful owner 
of the estates, which our hero had every reason 
to believe once belonged to his immediate ances- 
tors, and which by right at the very moment 
should have been in his own possession, 

The charges were of such a character that his 
discovery would lead to extradition, and he 
furthermore had reason to believe that his 
enemy would offer, through the authorities, a 
large reward for his capture, and these facts led 
the Monte-Cristo to resolve to adopt:a dual 
character. Sometimes he would be the gentle- 
man and at other times the regular Micky Free 
boy, and he felt well assured that under the two 
roles he would be able to baffle all detectives. 

As stated at the close of our preceding chap- 
ter, Bardie O’Connor met with a startling ad- 
venture within an hour after his arrival in New 
York. 

The steamer landed at her dock after dark, 
but when it was still early in the evening, and 
the passengers made an immediate rush to get 
ashore, as it was known that all baggage would 
have to wait until the following morning for 
custom inspection, save what little hand bag- 
gage might be carried.off for immediate and 
necessary use. 

Our hero had no baggage, and he was among 
the first to pass down the gang-plank and land 
on the dock, and as he stood watching the other 
passengers descend his eyes fell upon the young 
lady whom he had prevented from leaping into 
the sea. 

He had seen but little of the mysterious girl 
after the incident alluded to, she having re- 
mained in her state-room, but he kept a con- 
stant watch over her during the remainder of 
the vowage, as he had reached the conclusion 
that she was the heroine of some tragic event. 
Indeed it struck him that she, like himself, was 
a fugitive, and he had become deeply interested 
in her fate, and very desirous of learning her 
history, and the true cause of her attempt to 
leap into the ocean. 

As stated, he saw her descend to the wharf, 
and as she moved off toward the street he fol- 
lowed her, and strangely enough a moment 
later he saw another man following her, and 
the actions of pursuer number two were very 
strange. 

- The girl reached the street; every one was 
excited; backmen were shouting, and relatives 
of the landed passengers were hurrying here 
and there; every one was looking out for them- 
selves save our hero and the man who was evi- 


| dently upon the track of the mysterious female 


passenger. 

Upon reaching the street the latter stood for 
a moment, evidently undecided which way to 
go. Several hackmen accosted her, but to their 
offers of a'conveyance she made no answer, and 
at length she crossed the street, and was pro- 
ceeding up the thoroughfare leading from the 
river, when suddenly a carriage drew to the 
curb. A man alighted, and was joined quickly 
by the man whom our hero had seen following 
the girl, and the latter accosted her. 

Bardie O’Conor did not know what to do, 
and was watching the incident, when suddenly 
the two men seized the girl, stifled her cries, 
and carried her struggling to the coach, into 
which they thrust her, and away drove the car- 
riage at a rapid gate. 

For an instant only Bardie was overcome 
with astonishment, and then, with a muttered 
ejaculation, he started to follow the coach, and 
he was compelled to run like a deer. Fortu- 
nately he did not encounter any pedestrians for 
a couple of squares, and then the driver of the 
coach slackened the speed of his horses and 
drove at a more leisurely gait, thus enabling 
our hero to follow with greater ease, and again, 
fortunately, the coach was not driven a long 
distance before it was brought to a halt. 

Bardie had made up his mind how to act 
while running in pursuit of the coach. The 
manner of the girl’s abduction was sufficient to 
him to indicate that the men had no right to 
thus seize her—that on the face of it their action 
was illegal and an outrage—and he determined 
to rescue her without stopping to ask any ques- 
tions. He was a powerful fellow, a practical 
athlete and pugilist, and felt himself well able 
to assail the two abductors, 

‘The moment the carriage halted the men 
alighted and lifted the girl from the coach, and 
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as she offered no resistance our hero deemed 
that she had either been Senne or had become 
insensible through fright. He dashed forward, 
and in a low, firm tone as he approached, said: 

‘‘ Unhand the lady, ye villains!’ 

One of the men did unhand the girl, and he 
sprung toward Bardie and sought to deal our 
hero a powerful blow, but instead received one 
himself, which sent him reeling to the middle 
of the street, where he fell, and at once the 
young Irishman leaped toward villain number 
two, and as the man let go the girl, who fell to 
the walk, he, too, received a blow which sent 
him under the horses’ feet, and the latter com- 
menced to dance and prance over him, causing 
him to yell with fright. ; 

Bardie did not stop to ask any questions, but 
raised the girl in his arms and darted away with 
her. Turning the first corner and seeing an 
alley-way he darted in and walked back, and 
had gone but a few steps when he was hailed 
with the question: 

** Ts that you, Mike?”’ 

The ee was an Irishman, and our hero 
felt reassured in hearing the voice of a country 
woman, and he said: eas 

‘‘ No, madame, it’s not Mike but it’s country- 
man of your own who nades help and rescue.”” 

‘‘Eh? what’s that yersayin’?”’ 

““Do ye live hereabouts, madame?’’ asked 
Bardie. : 

‘* Troth an’ I do.’ 

‘** And will ye give yer people shelter for a 
few moments until I can explain to ye why I 
ask it?’’ 

‘*I can, shure; come this way; and is it a 
lady ye hev in yer arms there?”’ 

‘* It is, shure.’’ 

*‘ Well, do ye moind, ef yer up to any divil- 
ment I'll send for a cop at onct, but ye can 
come in and I’ll hear what ye hev to say.”’ © 

The woman opened the door of a rear tene- 
ment house and our hero carried his burden in- 
side and laid her upon a lounge in the room. 

‘ “Ts the lady dead?’’ demanded the woman. 

‘*'No, madame, I do not think she’s dead, 
but she’s been drugged, an’ it’s insensible she is 
from fright.”’ f 

‘* Well, well, now, what does all this mane? © 
yee we’ll see can we bring the lady back to 

e.77 


CHAPTER VII. 


BaRDIE and the good-hearted Irish woman 
set to work to revive the insensible girl, and 
soon: they recognized signs of returning con- 
sciousness, and at the same instant the Irish 
woman remarked as she sniffed:; 

** Well, well, do ye moind?”’ 

““Moind what?’ asked Bardie. 

** Do ye not smell it?’’ 

“* Smell what?’’ 

‘* Faith, it’s plain enough, shure. It’s chlor- 
oform. I can smell it as plain as though it 
were a cut onion.” 

“Yer right,’’ said Bardie. 

“The girl was chloroformed as shure as yer 
live,.and who did it; did you, ye villain?’ 

edid | note, ate Ware: Bardie, “and if ye 
will wait a moment till the girl fully revives I 
will explain it all to yer.’’ 

“Yer must.’’ 

SUL. Willerentar i te: 

‘*An’ Tl see that ye do. Shure what a 
purty creature she is, and so young and inno- 
cent-looking; faith it wer’ a shame whoever 
dosed her wid the slaping stuff.’’ 

The young lady had indeed been chloro. — 
formed, and in good time the effects wore off, | 
and she looked wildly about, demanding: 

‘“Where am [?”’ . 

“Shure, darlin’, ye are safe enough; ye nade 
have no fear now, whatever wer’ done to ye 
aforetime.” —. ‘ 4 

Bardie stepped into the shadow. He did not 
wish the girl to see him until she had recovered 
yen ne first bewilderment. 

er a few moments she a to ful 
recover, and she asked: a y 

‘“ What has happened ?”’ 

‘ Shure, miss, there is no one here who can tell 
ye better than this man, and he will give a fair 
TaN or by the powers I'll tell the police 
on him.”’ 

Bardie stepped to the front, and at once the 
victim of the outrage recognized him, and she — 
exclaimed: ; e 

‘You here?”’ 

“Yes, miss, I’m he 
for vou, I reckon, that 1 


. 









and shure it's lucky 
wer’ there a min 
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» Ke = : a 
vl 85 oF 2 ene Knows what might have hap- 
What has " 


happened 
“ First let me make an explanation to this 
Woman who gave us shelter for the time 


___“ ¥es, it's an immediate explanation ye'll 
4 me, for I do not understand this at’ all, 
tellin” yees that.” 
“ My good woman, this lady and I were pas- 
Sengers on the steamer that just arrived an 
or so agoat her dock. I had no ‘icular 
acquaintance with the lady—shure I do not 
Know her name now—but when I came ashore 
on the dock awhile to see the passen- 
So and I saw this er descend from the 
and I saw her walk off the dock, and at 
the same time I saw a fellew wid a wicked face 
Stale afther her, and I didn’t like his looks nor 
his actions, and says I to mesel’ that feller is up 
to some divilment, and I'll just follow and keep 
Well, the lady left the wharf 


J 


i 


druv up and was stopped, 
& man lept out, and the other man who had 
been followin’ the girl joined him, an the two 
of them seized the girl and run her into the 
‘ —s- and away the carriage was driven, and 
away I sped after it, and when it stopped I wer’ 
hand, and I commanded them to let go the 
l whin they lifted her from the coach, and 
one of thim made a clip at me, and I gave it to 
_ him and away he went reeling to the street and 
_ down he went into the mud, and I made for the 
_ other one, and he made a lick at me, and I gave 
him one that sent him under the horses’ feet, 
f and then I seized the lady, and I brought her 
here, and that’s all I know about it, and what 
more there is to tell the lady must spake for 
herself. Shure, it’s all a mystery to me, and 
the why and the wherefore, so it is, shure.’’ 
The vietim of the outrage listened with 
_ dilated eyes to the statement of our hero, as also 
_ did the old woman who had given the parties 
, and after a moment the girl said: 
“Apart of what this gentleman has said I 
_know to be true. I did cross the street; two 
men did seize me and force me into a carriage, 
and IT recollect no more until I find myself 


- “Well, welll this is a strange tale,’’ ex- 
_ @laimed the old woman; “‘and why did the 
- men“saize ye?” 

a ont 
“i e were & nger in the steamer?” 
i 4 “Yes. Pee ge f 

_ “* And yer friends didn’t meet ye?’’ 

5 
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“I have no friends to meet me; I am a total 


i 45 in this country. 
“ And yet came out here alone?”’ 
* “> aA Yes.’ 
_ “And ye had no particular place to go whin 
ye arrived?”’ ’ 
wo I did not.” 
' ** And what did ye come here for, my dear?’ 
__ “Like many others; to earn a living and 
a keep myself from starvation.’’ 

** Faith, child, ye may face a worse fate than 
starvation in this city. And ye hev no friends, 
and what will ye do?’’ 

**T shall seek a situation as governess.”’ 

“* Ah! ye are an edicated lady, eh? Well, ye 
may foind a situation afther a toime, but what 
will e do until ye do?”’ 


* 


“T] have a little money to pay my expenses 

until I find a situation.” 

“* Well, I’m sorry for ye, soIam. It’s little 
help 1 can be to yet, for 1’m no recommendation 
for ye as a governess, but if it is as cook or 
chamber-maid ye will go out, shure I can aid 


% If I can not succeed in getting @ position as 
teacher or governess I shall be glad to go out as 
# chamber-maid.” : 









Faith, ye are rather fair and delicate for 
house-work, but ye nor ge get strength afther 
_ bit, and ye’d be much safer, wid yer purty 
face, an 4 ber-maid than ye would workin’ 
ins . Bat where will ye Seca 
oer keve 10 look upa 4 
“Yell not go forth agai 
tha'n’t. Shure I'll 
@hure I'm a widder wid one boy 


to-night, 80 ye 
ye here ti 
—Mike—and it 


| 4 yoes in the alley-way. But it’s only onct 
sesh he comes home to me, and yet can a7 

here a well a4 not, But yet friend there—fait 
piace for bh, wos he must luk out for 


4 
ay 
= ” id B rdie; “ Tu 


4 


ec THE TREASURE OF THE k 


mornin’, | me 


aa bien 1 thought it wer’ come home whin I| y 





‘ : 8 VW . 7 ; 
take care o' mesel’ well enough, but I've a word | terest, and when our hero had concluded Mr, 


to say to the lady.”’ 

The beautiful girl looked up at our hero in 
a confiding manner, and he continued: 

‘Ye will remain here with this good woman 
until to-morrow, until I come for ye; do ye 
hear?” 

‘* T will remain here until you come.”’ 

“If I am delayed ye must stay till ye see 
me. 

“* T will wait here until you come,”’ 

““ Very well. I'll be here on time, and then 
we can talk over matters. I’ve no notion to let 
ye fall into the hands of thim ruffians again.” 





CHAPTER VIIL. 


An incident had occurred the day before the 
arrival of the steamer which we will here 
record. Bardie’s fellow-passenger on the 
wrecked steamer, as has already been intimated, 
was a very peculiar man. Our hero had not 
spoken to him previous to the wreck at all, 
and, strangely enough, after their rescue the 
man had said but little to the young Irishman 
to whom he owed his life; but on the day pre- 
ceding the landing of the steamer he had ac- 
costed the young man. 

“*] never asked your name,’’ said the gentle 
man. 

“* No more you did, sir.’’ 

“Well?” ejaculated the stranger, interroga- 
ay 
** Well, again, to ye,’’ answered Bardie.”’ 

“* What is your name?” 

“* My name is Bardie O’Conor.”’ 

** You are an Irishman?”’ 

**T am, sir.” 

“From what part of Ireland?”’ 

vs eT sir.”’ 

“« Yes, I know the town, I’ve been there; it is 
the town where you take the stage upon leaving 
the train from Cork to ride to Glengariff.”’ 

“The same, sir.”’ 

“You are not rich?’’ 

“Well, sir, if I had me own I would be, bu 
as another has it I am not.” 

“* You have given me your real name?”’ 

“*T hey, sir; an’ while I’m thinkin’ of it, sir, 
I ask that ye would not repeat me name, for it’s 
under another name I wer’ registered on the 


steamer that wer’ wrecked, and it’s another 


name ag’in I’ve 
steamer.”’ 

‘* You are traveling under an assumed name?”’ 

“2 Tam; sire» 

“* You have a reason?”’ 

‘*T have, sir.’* 

** A good one, I know,”’ said the stranger. 

‘* Thank ye, sir, for yer at opinion.”’ 

** You are a generous und a noble man,”’ 

“Am I, sir?” 

** You are..”’ 

‘* And how do you know?” 

‘*T’ve watched you, and to you I owe m 
life. You came back to the wreck at the ris 
of your own life to rescue me; I'll never forget 

our heroism. Have you any objection to tell- 
ing me about yourself?” ; 

**T have, sir.” 

“Very well; I’ll not press you to do so, but 
it may be wise if you shall decide to do so with- 
out urging.”’ 

A strange impulse Jed our hero to decide to 
trust the man whose life he had certainly saved. 
He had recognized that the man was a queer 
fellow, but, again, he had decided that he was 
a good man at heart, although so strange in his 
manners, 

‘** You have not told me your name, sir?’’ 

‘* Do you wish to know my name?”’ 

** Yes, sir; I would like to know the name of 
the man who was with me during the terrible 
hours we were upon the raft.’’ 

‘My name is John Kneiss. Can you re- 
member that name?’ 

‘*T can, sir; it is such a nice name to fix to 
one’s attention, it is so odd, shure.’’ 

The strange gentleman smiled at Bardie’s pun 
or play upon the sound of names, and he said: 

“It will be well to remember my name, I 
live in California—in San Francisco. You may 
come there some day; if you do come and see 


given here on board this 


“Tf Lever go to California, sir, I will call on 
ou, and do ye moind, I’ve a notion to tell ye 
all about meself’.’’ 

“1 wish you would,”’ 

**T will, sir.’’ 

Bardie proceeded and told his tale. He did 
not conceal one fact concerning himself, and 
the gébtleman listened with a great deal of in, 


J 





Kneiss said, abruptly: 

“You have no money?”’ 

“* Nothing but the clothes on me back.” 

“And how will you live when you reach 
New York?” 

** Faith, sir, I'l) knock around until I get 
something to do. I reckon I will not starve.”’ 

"No, be must not starve; you are too good 
aman. You have never been in America be- 
fore?’’ 

** Never, sir.”’ 

** Let me see—you can find your way around 
the city?” 

“‘T reckon I can, sir; I have me tongue.” 

“Good! You will call the morning after our 
arrival at No. — Wall Street. You will find 
the firm of ——; present yourself there and 
give them this card.” s 

Mr. Kneiss wrote a few words on a card and 
handed it to our hero, and said: 

“Do not fail to call.” 

On the card was 4vritten: 


“ This is Patrick Carr.”’ 


Patrick Carr was the assumed name of Bardie 
O’Conor. 

“*T will call there, sir.’’ 

“J would not advise you to remain in New 
York.”’ 

‘Why not, sir?’’ : 

“Well, you had better not, that is all. And 
now, I may never see you again, and I may; we 
can not tell what will happen in life. But 
whether we ever meet again or not you will 
know that I shall always bear you in grateful 
remembrance; and it is possible we may hear of 
each other again. Here is an envelope; it con- 
tains an address and a note. Do not break the 
seal of the envelope unless some time you get in 
serious trouble, and then, if you do, open the 
letter and follow the directions therein con- 
tained. And now, good-bye; but remember, 
do not fail to visit Wall treet the morning 
after our arrival in New York.”’ 

John Kneiss did not again address our hero 
during the remaining hours of the LUE to 
New York, and upon the night of the 
Bardie did not see him at all, and, in fact, in 
the excitement of the moment did not think of 
him. 

We have detailed to our readers what imme- 
diately followed the arrival of our hero, and, as 
related at the close of our preceding chapter, 
we stated how he bid the girl whom he had 
rescued to remain with Mrs. Maguire, the 


woman who had given them shelter, until he- 


called for her upon the following day. y 
Bardie had not asked the girl’s name, nor 
had he given his own, nor had he asked her 


-|any further questions concerning herself. He 


bid her goodnight and told her to be brave and 
hopeful and fear not. 

Bardie left the house in the alley-way and 
walked forth to the street. He did not antici- 
pate danger, and took no precautions to avoid 
any, but. marched along, thinking over in his 
mind the events of the night. 

The fugitive had said he had no money, but 
fortunately at the time he escaped from the 
sinking steamer he had one five-dollar goid 
piece in his pocket, and a one-dollar piece, and 
that was all the capital he had in the werld, 
He walked along, not knowing which way he 
went, and little caring, as it was all the same to 
him, One fact was certain, he was not going 
home, and one place was as good as another, 
Tt was still early in the evening, and he soon 
struck upon Broadway, and the brightness and 
brilliancy of the scene caused him to exclaim: 

“* Well, well, this is Fairy-land, shure.’’ 

He turned up the great thoroughfare, and 
was staring at the many brilliant sights when 
suddenly a hand was laid upon his shoulder. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Barpre turned in surprise and looked at the 
man who had touched him upon the shoulder, 
He beheld a shrewd-faced fellow, who said, as 
he extended his hand: 

** Halloo, old man, how do you do?” 

‘* Ye hev the better of me,’’ said Bardie 

“Don’t you remember me?”’ 

‘* Faith and I do not remember ye; I never 
saw yer face afore to me knowledge.”’ 

” i met you in Queenstown the day before 
you sailed,’ 

‘Ver did?’’ 

‘* Certainly I did,” 

“ Now, see here, me friend, ye are mistaken,"’ 


anding — 
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**No, Tam not; I can name the steamer in 
which you sailed.”’ 

“Yer can?” 

se Yes, >» ae he 

‘** Would yer moind doin so? f 

The man named the very steamer on which 
Bardie had sailed from Queenstown, but our 
hero did not betray any surprise, as he said, 
with a laugh: 4 ti 

“Shure I knew he had made a mistake. 

**Didn’t you sail on that steamer?”’ 

‘*¥ did not; shure I never heard of such a 
ship.”’ ’ 

‘“* Nonsense!’ Why do you say so? Isn’t your 

ame. Bardie O’Conor?”’ J 
mt No, sir; me name is not Bardie O’Conor, 
and, do ye moind, I’ve an idea what yer game 
is, but’ ye can’t play it on me, I’ve some 
knowledge of the games ye play in New York, 
but ye can make no fool of me. Shure I don’t 
believe there is any such ship as the one ye 
mentioned, nor do I believe there is any such 
erson as the one ye name;-and, what is more, 
Eos never been in Queenstown in me life. 
When I sailed for America, a year ago, I started 
from Glasgow, crossing over from Belfast, do 
ye moind; and, do ye moind further, I don’t 
want yer to try and come any of yer snap 
ames over me. I’m no stranger here, nor am 
as green as I look.’’ 

“* It’s possible I’ve made a mistake,’’ said the 
stranger. 

“Shure ye hev made a mistake, and ye had 
better make off wid yersel’, or begorra I’ll hand 
ye over to the police, so I will. I’m no fool, 
and I’m up to yer tricks, do ye moind, and ye 
can’t fool and rob me. Shure, as I told ye, I 
don’t believe there is such a ship as the one ye 
named, and I’m thinking ye coined the name 
ye mentioned, and it’s now I’m biddin’ of ye 
good-evenin’, and ye may consider  yersel’ 
lucky I don’t hand ye over to the police.” 

‘* Tt’s all right,’ said the man, with a laugh, 
and he turned off down the street, while our 
hero walked along in the opposite direction, as 
he had been proceeding when hailed by the 
stranger. 

-As Bardie walked along he muttered: 

“ Begorra, it is all right, but on me word that 
wer’ a narrow escape, shure. He knew me 
name well enough, and he named the ship in 
which I sailed. ell, well, me enemy has got 
word over here ahead of me, and if I’m not a 
fool in me calculations that feller was an 
American detective, and he is on the lookout 
for one Bardie O’Conor, and do ye moind, it’s 
Bardie O’Conor will be on the lookout for the 
detectives, and its smart they are if they catch 
me asleep; but, be the powers, it’s lucky I 
have the money to work a change in me ap- 
pearance, or they may give me a close hunt all 
night. We'll see about it, that’s all.”’ 

Bardie kept on along Broadway until he 
reached Twenty-third Street, and then he 
turned down toward Sixth Avenue, and he had 
proceeded but a short distance when he became 
aware that there was a man following him. 

‘‘Be the powers!’’ he muttered, “I do not 
loike that altogether. Shure, there is a man 

dogging me steps.”’ 

Bardie walked along until he crossed a glare 
of light that shot forth from a brilliantly lighted 
restaurant, and then he slackened his pace and 
turned suddenly just in time to catch a full 
view of the man who was following him. 

The man, for a moment, was under the 
strong light, and our hero had a good, square 
view of him, and recognized the fact that it was 
not the same man who hailed him on Broad- 
way, and yet it struck him he had seen the man 
before; and as he walked along suddenly it 
‘flashed across his mind that the fellow follow- 
ing him was one of the men from whom he had 
rescued the girl immediately after the landing 
from the steamer, ; 

** Well, now, that is quare,’’ muttered Bardie. 

We will here stare again that our hero had 

resolved to speak with a broad brogue at all 
times, even. when soliloquizing, and he had 
good reasons for so doing, and his resolve was 
strengthened after his encounter with the man 
on Broadway. 
_ Upon deciding that the man who was follow- 
ing him was one of the two who had sought to 
abduct the girl, he made up his mind to give 
the fellow a chance to overtake him, muttering 
at the same time: 

“He is not on m 


























































y track as Bardie O’Conor, 
and shure I may find out somewhat of the game 
they were playin’ when they sought to stalé the 
girl into the carriage.’”’ 

Bardie reached Sixth Avenue, and finally 


BONANZA. BARDIE; 


after stroll 
tance entered a lager beer saloon, saying: 


‘‘T’ll see if the feller will follow me in, and 
if he does mebbe he’ll open his head, and I'll 
There’s a game of some 
kind goin’ on, and it’s quare how I’ve run into 
a series of adventures within an hour after my 
arrival in New York, but it’s likely I'll meet 
wid many of them afore I touch foot again on 


get on to him shure. 


the good old shores of Bantry Bay.”’ 


Bardie entered the saloon, and seeing a pile 
of sandwiches on the bar he called for a sand- 
wich and a glass of lager, and seating himself 
A. few moments 
only passed and he saw the man who had been 
following him enter the saloon, and he at once 
fully identified him as one of the men whom he 
had knocked down in defense of the mysterious 


at a table commenced to eat. 


young lady. 


The man peered around, and finally his eyes 
rested upon our hero, and there came a satisfied 
and pleased look to his face; and he stepped 
across the room and took a seat. at the very 
‘same table where Bardie had located. He also 


called for a sandwich and a glass of lager, 


Bardie was not at all disturbed. There was 


one trait he possessed to a remarkable degree, 
and that was nerve and coolness. 


fortune might open up to him. 


Bardie was also a very keen observer and a 
good reader of men’s faces, and he discovered 
at a glance that the man who had been follow- 
ing him was seeking to have a few words with 
him, and _ he discerned, further, that the man 


did not suspect that he had been recognized, 


and our hero gave no sign that he had recog- 
Indeed, he was prepared to 
play as deep a game as the fellow who was play- 


nized the man. 


ing against him, 


For a few moments the men sat eating and 
drinking their beer without the exchange of a 


word, but at length the stranger said: 
toa, think I’ve seen you before.’’ 


CHAPTER X. 


BARDIE was cool as a frozen chicken as he 


looked the man over, and after a moment said: 

‘* Ye think ye hev seen me afore?”’ 

heme? ; 

‘Well, is there anything wonderful in that? 
Shure, mebbe I’ve seen you afore, but I don’t 
moind that iver I did.”’ 

, ‘* You’ve just landed?” 

“* What is that yer sayin’?” 

**'You’ve just landed?”’ 

“ Just landed, is it?’’ 

ee Yes. > 

‘* And what do you mane by that?” 

““ You have just arrived in New York.” — 

“Do ye think so?” 

ee Yes. 9? 4 : ’ 

“Well, yer off—’way off—there. I’ve lived 


in New York these five or six years, do ye| 


moind,’’ 
‘You have?’’ exclaimed the stranger, 
surprise. 


in 


‘To be sure I hev, and what difference does. 


it make whether it’s so or not 
you anvthing?’’ 
“It’s possible I may mistake 


, since I don’t owe 


you for another 


person.”’ 
“‘ Mebbe it is possible, and mebbe ye did see 
me afore. Shure I’m not certain, when I come 


to look at ye, that I don’t remember seein’ you 
afore. Who gave you that thump on the nose? 
Shure it was a good one, by the mark ye hev 
there!”’ 

It was true, the man’s nose and cheek did 
bear the mark of a blow, and the fellow turned 
pale when our hero made 4n allusion to the 
thump he had received, 

“I was struck to-night,’’ said the man. 

“Yes, ye look as though ye had received a 
good un, and did ye deserve it?”’ 

‘* What difference does that make to you?’ 

“None at all; shure, it’s none of my busi- 
ness, and do ye moind I did not firs 
mesel’ to you, but it wer’ you who spoke first 
to me, and, now, if ye hev got tired ye can quit 
as soon as he plaze, it’s all the same to me. But 
ye wer’ claimin’ ye had seen me afore, and I 
were merely seekin’ to find out wer’ the recog: 
nition mutual and whether I’d ever seen you 
afore,’ i 


OR, — 


ing down that avenue a short dis- 


He was one 
of the nerviest men in the world; nothing 
caused him to lose his head, as the saying goes; 
and as he was an adventurer, with nobody but 
himself. in the world to look out for, as far as 
he knew, he carried his life and comfort in his 
hands, and was ready at all times for whatever 


t address |, 


Veen 





‘But what has all that to do with the mare 
on my face?”’ 3 

‘Well, ye say ye think ye hev scen me 
afore?’’ 

eg 

‘* And ye hey received a thump?” 

‘TI was struck by a man.”’ s 

‘* Well, do ye moind it’s by that I’m seekin 
to identify ye, although I do not remember 
faces.’’ ‘ 4 

‘“ What has that to do with the identifica- 
tion?’’ 

‘Well, I gave a couple of fellers a thump 
apiece to-night, and I thought mebbe ye moight 
be one of them, and that’s how it comes ye 
thought ye had seen me afore.”’ 

The man glared when our hero so openl 
avowed that he was the man who had rescue 
the girl. , ’ 

“You did strike two men to-night?’ 

eX CBs Lo hae 

‘“‘ What was the provocation?” 

“Well, it wer’ good enough, accordin’ to my 
reckonin’,’’ 

“* Will you tell me all about it?’’ 

.’ Why should I tell you all about 

‘‘T am deeply interested.”’ 

"Ye are?’’ 

ee Yes. >? ‘ 

‘* And were you one of the men I thumped?” 

““T may have been.”’ ; 

‘And. do, ye. want me to give ye another 
one?” 

‘“ No; I want to learn why you assailed me 
before.”’ i 

“Then you admit that you were one of the 
men?”’ ; 

‘* Yes, I was one of the men.”’ 

‘“ Well, do ye moind, ye hev a hard cheek, 
and I wonder there is any mark on yer face 
from the clip I gave ye; and what is it ye want 
now? Hev ye been following me to get. satis- 
faction; ef ye hev shure I’m at yer service; 
shure I’m not quarrelsome, no, sir; but I’m 
accommodatin’, yes, I’m shure, always.’’ 

‘“‘T do not desire. to quarrel with you,’”’ said 
the man, and he spoke in a soft and very gentle. 
tone; indeed, his whole manner had been cour- — 
teous and cat-like, an 

‘* And what do you want?’’ f 

Bardie spoke in a rather loud tone when he 
put the question, and there were quite a num- 
ber of men in the room, and the stranger waved 
our hero to speak low. aa : 

‘All right, and now what is it ye want; 
shure I know ye hev been following me.” 

‘* I met you accidentally.’’ 

“You did?” 

eC ea ut) . 

Le fed then ye started in to follow me?”’ 

“6 i P 9 : 

** Well, what is it ye want?” | 

‘* You remember the circumstances under | 
which you dealt me that blow?’’ ae” 

__ “‘T remember the circumstances under which 
I gave a blow to some one.”’ : 

‘* I will admit I am the man you struck.” 

« Well??? 

ap ae remember the circumstances?’’ 

ee O. 9 

‘“ What were they?” tte fp 

: ‘““ There wer’ a lady being taken from a car-. 
riage.’’ 

‘* What did you know about that lady?” 

** Nothing.”” . to 

““ You did not know her?’ 

‘I knew nothing about here, shure I don’t 
know her name now, shure.”’ 

‘‘ And yet you interfered?’’ 

ee I did, ” . 

‘And carried her away after you had 







































itty 


knocked two men down?’’ 
‘. Yes, I believe I did carry her away,” 
““ How. did you come to do so?”’ 
* Shall T tell you?” te 
“‘T desire that you should tell me.” 
“‘ And suppose now I do not tell you?”’ 
., Tf you will not I can’t compel you,” 
‘‘ Ah, it’s very nice you are in your s 
shure Well, now, I'll tell ye me opinion.”’ . 
0. 
“It’s me opinion 
game wid the lady;"” 
., My friend, I’m giving you a chance.” 
4 Ye are? _ What sort of a chance?" 
To explain. You have committed a very 


stave offense, and I can.have you in jai 
than an hour,’’ . wee 


** Ye can?” 

ae i can,”’ 

“Well, go ahead.” 
“Go ahead?’’, 


el i 


ae 


yees were up to some bad 


— ea 










‘ 


mu He Yr ; 
-“ And pat me in jailt" 
at betel 


an’ I belave ye, for 
afeerd of the jail yersel’ than 
moind.”’ 


We will not talk about that now; you may 
mead a friend.” , 
“* Sure we all need friends betimes.”’ 


‘< 


are more 
am, do ye 


a 
> “* Tmay be your friend and do you a good 
“ Yees may?’ 
“ae Yes." 
“ And what good turn shall I do ye first?”’ 


__“ Tell me how you came to interfere with the 
arrest of the young lady?’ 

“* With her arrest?’’ 

“ That's what I said.” 

“And ye want to know how I came to inter- 
fere?”’ 

ae I aa'** 

A moment Bardie meditated. It ran through 
his mind that possibly, after all, there might be 
some truth in what the man said. He did not 
fancy the ae good ve under all the cir- 

_Cumstances there was something very ominous 
in the one on calm = saat et 
especially e€ presence of a man who h 
Knocked him down. 

“See here, mister, I don’t know what yer 
mame is, I had good reason for interferin’ to 
save the girl.” : 

ex ee you had, and will you name your 


_ “ Faith and I will,” came the answer. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Banrviz was really a very shrewd fellow and 
avery rapid thinker, and certain facts began to 
group themselves in his mind, and he began to 
; Feel just a trifle of respect for the man who bore 

the mark of his fist upon his cheek. Our hero 

sata moment in a meditative mood, when the 
stranger said: 

vines ome; you are to tell me why you inter- 


a oe TI will.”* 
“Do so.”’ ; 
Bardie related, fictitiously, how he was a 
worker on the dock, and then he told, truth- 
fully, how he had seen the girl seized upon and 
yun into the carriage, and how he had followed 

the carriage and e the rescue, When he 

had concluded the man said: 
_ I think you have told me the truth.” 

“I hev, sir. Shure I’ve no interest in the 
girl, save that I tuk her away from yees.” 
___** Now, answer me one more question: Where 

_ did you take the girl?’’ 

3 + Leg did I take her?’’ 

, ‘4 es.”’ 
_ “ Well, do ye moind, I found her insensible.”’ 

4“ Well?” 


i “T tuk her in me arms.” 


“‘T carried her around the corner. Ye will 
_ gemimber it wer’ near the corner where I found 


q ° J oe Fe ” 
‘Well, I’d carried her but a bit when she 
her eyes, and says she: ‘ Let me 80.) 
ell, I had no right with her, and I did let het 
go; and go she did, and I’ve not seen her 
_ gince.”” 













The man was thoughtful for a moment, and 
asked: 


then 3 7 

** Where did we go?” 

, “ Where did I go?’ 

oe es.”” 

“ Well I wandered off, sir; yes, I did, and 
"a aT 

Oe And ou know nothing about the girl?” 

63 Nothing. sir.” 

“* Where do you live?’’ 

“ Gee here, now, I've answered your ques- 

tons well, and I think it’s none of yer 

business w I live.”’ 






“1 have something to tell you, my friend.” 
Pe ane I'm always a good listener.’’ 
“Tam an officer.” 





‘crime; and, if 
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* Well, well!” 

** And it is my duty to arrest you.”’ 
“Well, well! did ye iver hear the loike of 
that?’’ 

‘Tt must know all about you; and if I’m not 
satisfied that your statements are true I must 
arrest you and hold you until the girl is found.”’ 

“Well, well!” 

‘‘ You must tell me where you live.’’ 

“Do ye moind,’’ said Bardie, ‘‘ I’ve no raison 
to believe that ye are an officer.’’ 


7 


“Well, well! Now, luk here; if ye will tell 
mea good raison for arrestin’ that girl I may 
give ye an idea.” 

*“ An idea?” 

“Yes; I may put ye on her track, for, do ye 
moind, I’m no fool.’’ 

“* You do not appear like one.’’ 

* I’m not; and, whin that girl ran from me, 
faith I just ‘skipped’ along and kept me eye 
on her; and do ye moind, I’ve an idea I can put 
me hand on her?’’ 

“* That is my idea, my friend; I am no more 
a fool than yourself.’’ 

“* Well, ,well!”’ 

“* You must tell me where I can find the girl 
or I will arrest you.”’ 

** Arrest me?”’ 

ae 

“* Well, well! Now, see here; will ye give me 
a good raison for yer wantin’ to find the girl?’’ 

“*T am not bound to give you a reason.”’ 

** Nathur am I bound to tell ye where ye can 
find tlfe girl.”’ 

‘*’You do not realize that you are in a pretty 
serious scrape.’’ a 

“<c Am lL, now?” 

** You are.”’ 

ce How??’’ 

“We received a cable from the other side to 
arrest that girl on a very serious charge.” 

“* Indade?’’ ; 

% There is a large reward offered for her ar- 
rest.’’ at: ; 

““There is, now? And of what is she ac- 
cused ?”’ 

“Tecan not tell you; but it is a very serious 
ou do not tell me where I can 
find her, I shall be compelled to arrest. you,”’ 

“Faith, that’s what ye will have to do. 
Shure I can’t tell ye where ye can foind the 

url,” 
ST think you can.”’ 

‘* Well, well! You’re wrong; yes, sir, ye are 
wrong; but, do ye moind, I'll go with ye and 
show ye where I think-she wint. Faith, I’ve 
no idea of being arrested when I’ve not done 
wrong.”’ ms 

‘* Will you go with me?”’ 

**T will.”’ 

** At once?”’ 

a Shurely.”” 

““ Come.” 

The two men settled their score and left the 
beer-shop; and, when once on the street, Bardie 
discovered that two other men were following 
them. He recognized then that the so-called 
detective had re-enforcements at hand; but he 
was determined to shake off this new-found 
friend, all thesame; when outside the man said: 

‘‘There’s one thing I wish to tell you: ’m 
prepared for you now.” 

** Are ye?” uae 

“If you attempt any capers it will be bad for 

ou.” 
we Do ye moind, all I’ve to do is to give ye 
what information I can?” 

“* That is all.”’ : 

The two had reached the cross-street, Bardie 
looked over his shoulder and saw that the two 
other men were half a block to the rear, and the 
side-street looked dark and like a fair course for 
a fugitive; and, as the man said ‘‘ That is all,” 
Bardie suddenly dealt him a clip behind the ear 
that sent him reeling, accompanied with the ex- 
clamation: 

‘* Well, take that first!”’ 

As the man reeled, Bardie started to run like 
a deer down the side-street, and, indeed, he was 
a good runner. Reaching the avenue, he turned 
to the north and ran for some distance, when he 
doubled on his track, crossing to the opposite 
side of the street, and, making a turn, moved 
7 back to the very corner where he downed 


the detective. 
“Well,’’ he muttered, ‘‘I think I’ve lost 
them.”’ 


Our hero was not at all acquainted in the city, 
but he ok a straight course and reached Broad- 


=—s2 
way, When he turned southward and walked 
down several squares, and, crossing to a parallel 
street, made a second turn and reached the 
Bowery, 

We will here remark that every time he made 
aturn he took the bearings; and, so clear and 
accurate was his memory, that he could have 
retraced his steps and have gone straight to the 
tenament where Mrs. Maguire resided had he 
so desired. As it was, he kept on down the 
Bowery until he came to one of the many cheap 
lodging-houses, when he entered and registered, 
paid his money, and was shown to a room. No 
questions were asked, as no informatién was re- 
quired in the place where he sought a night's 
refuge. These places are open for all. ou 
pay your money and go where you are “‘ put,”’ 
and our hero was soon ‘‘ put,’’ and very soon 
afterward was sound asleep, caring little for his 
surroundings and only anxious to rest. 

Upon the following morning Bardie awoke 
and passed down to the street. He entered a 
ae restaurant and settled down to a hearty 
meal. 


—_——— 


CHAPTER XII. 


WHILE at his meal Bardie thought over the 
situation, and he was compelled to remark, 
mentally, that he seemed to have fallen into an 
odd lot of adventures since his departure from 
Ireland, and he pondered more carefully the 
words of the detective. 


Bardie could not believe the fair girl whom 


he had rescued was a criminal, and yet he did 
believe that she was being pursued on some 
criminal charge; and he was the better prepared 
to believe in her innocence because of the fact 
that he, also, was being pursued on a trumped- 
up charge, and he was certainly conscious of his 
own innocence. He was still meditating upon 
the previous night’s adventures when a lad en- 
tered the restaurant with the daily papers. Our 
hero bought one, and, after reading awhile, was 
startled to behold his own name in print. 
There was a full account of the wreck of the 
tramp steamer on which our hero had been a 
passenger, and also a narrative of the rescue of 
the two missing passengers, accompanied with 
the further information that it was suggested 
that one of the passengers was Bardie O’Conor, 


aman for whom there was a reward of two — 


thousand pounds; and the account contained a 
description of Brdie, and intimated, further, 


that the detectives were on the man’s track, and 


that he would soon be captured and returned to 
Treland. 

Bardie O’Conor was a young man of iron 
nerve. He read the account through carefully, 
and not a muscle quivered; nor did his face 
change expression; nor was there the slightest 
tremor in his hand; nor did his appetite slacken. 
He finished his breakfast with as much calm- 
ness as he had commenced if, but he kept u 
considerable thinking. It was plain that h 


enemy in Ireland had trailed him to Queens- — 


town, had discovered how he had left Ireland, 
had cabled to New York for his arrest, and, be- 
sides, there was evidence that he intended 
pursue our hero to the bitter end. 

‘* Well, well, it’s all right! I’ve hada nar- 
row escape, that is certain,’ muttered Bardie; 
“but I am forewarned now, and I'll be on my 
guard. One fact is certain: the first fellow I 


met must have been a detective, and he is the - 


one who is on my track, The second detective 
was not seeking for me as Bardie O’Conor; 
but,’’ added the fugitive, after a moment, ‘* it 
is strange the similarity between ‘ord fate arid 
that of the beautiful yours lady whom I res- 
cued, and, by my faith, I’ll stand by her yet. 
I’ll make common cause with her against those 
detective hounds, and if they take her they’ll 
take me; but now what must I do?’’ 

Bardie remembered his promise to visit the 
place in Wall Street, as requested by his fellow- 
passenger upon the raft; and at the same time 
he fully realized his risk in keeping his prom- 
ise. It was a pretty serious thing to have de- 
tectives on one’s track, especially when one is 
an absolute stranger in the oltys not practically 
knowing one street from another, and liable at 
any moment to arrest. 

Bardie was in no hurry to leave the restaurant. 
He pretended to be reading the paper, but in 
fact he was thinking over the situation» Me had 
but little money, and it was necessary that he 
should change his appearance, His garb was a 
plain ‘‘ give-away.’’ He sat thinking over mat- 
ters, and mechanically let his eyes wander 
around, and he discovered that the keeper of 
the restaurant was av Irishman, and he saw thet, 
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10 BONANZA. 
he was an honest, well-meaning and good-heart- 
ed man. Ovr hero recognized these traits with- 
out ever having spoken to the man; and after a 
time he said, in a low, meditative tone: F, 

‘Tn that man’s goodness rests my safety. 

There was on¢ waiter in the place—a young 
Trish lad—and Bardie beckoned the boy to him 
and asked him to send his boss to the table. 
There were no other customers in the place, and 
its proprietor approached and took a seat at the 
table opposite to our hero. 4 if 

‘« From what part of Ireland did you come? 
asked Bardie. 

‘© T came from Dublin.” { 

‘** And how long have you been in America?”’ 

** Five years.” 

‘* And what led ye to lave the Ould Dart?’’ 

** And what is that to you?”’ 

‘‘ Well, if it wer’ nothing to me I’d not be 
afther askin’ ye.”’ 

“I came here because I chose to come.”’ 

We have frequently intimated, during the 
course of our narrative, that Bardie was a very 
shrewd and observant man. He was, in fact, a 
born detective. He read men like a book, and 
he was fully capable of contracting his observa- 
tions and so grouping them as to reach certain 
deductions; and he at once reached a conclusion 
from the fact. that the proprietor of the little 


— a = = —bewiad z —«€ a — 



























‘‘That’s what I was after shure, and I knew 
Mei 

‘“ And what will ye do? Shure, the detect- 
ives are on yer track.’’ 

‘‘T know that; didn’t I give one of thim a 
toss last night; but I didn’t know at the toime 
his game.’’ 

Bardie related his adventure with the detect- 
ive, the one who had called him by name, 

‘Ye had a narrow escape, so ye did?’’ 

‘*T did; but I’m all right now.”’ 

‘“And what do yer mane to do? Ye must 
get out of New York.”’ 

‘“ Sorra a step will I get out of New York.” 

**Ye’ll be caught shure; faith the best detect- 
ives in the world are here.”’ 


I hev one friend who will save me now.’”’ 

“© And what is it ye want?’’ 

‘ll tell ye; I’ve one pound, do ye moind, 
and I’ve me watch. Now it’s the money ye can 


get me a change of clothes, so whin “I lave this 
place they’ll not pounce on me atthe first go 
and unawares.”’ 
**T’ll stand to ye as yer frind, so I will, at all 
costs; but do ye moind, ye must lave here.”’ 
ama Ar? 


mee ae Fs x “Yes.” 
eafé betrayed irritation when asked his reasons| .. : Ge 
for having immigrated from his native land. -f oe ae will I go? 


‘Have you forgotten ould Ireland?’’ de- 
manded Bardie. = 

**T niver hev and I niver will,’’ came the an- 
swer. 

“* Do. ye iver expect to return?”’ 

6c I do.’’ 5 

““ Whin?”’ 

“What is that to you?”’ 

“It may be much or it may be little; but I’m 
askin’ ye the question all the same.”’ 

The restaurant man was a shrewd fellow, 
and, looking keenly at our hero, he said, after a 
moment: 

“Ye hev a raison for cross-questioning me?”’ 

‘Shure I hev.”’ 

“* And what is yer raison?”’ 

* Well, I'll not attimpt to decaive you. I’m 

- not certain when I shall return mesel’.”’ 

** And what may yer name be?’’ 

** Wait now till I luk ye clare in the face be- 
fore i answer ye.” 

** Luk; and it’s an honest face, me boy.”’ 

“*T believe ye.”’ 

** Well?” 

** Hev ye read the mornin’ papers?” 


““In good time mebbe I will, but not to-day 
nor to-morrow.”’ ; 

“* Bardie, ye must hev a care.’’ 

** Do ye moind, niver agen must ye_call me 
Bardie; shure I thought ye would hev fhoinded 
that yersel’ 

““ Yer right; and what is yer name?” 

“Michael O’Brien I’ll call mesel’ until the 
day comes when I can take back the name me 
father bore.”’ 

“It’s Mike I’ll call ye?”’ 

“Yes; and call it often, so that likea dog wid 
a new master [’1l learn to wag whin I hear it.”’ 

** And what are ye goin’ to do, Mike?”’ 

“* Make a call.’’ 

“* Yees are?’’ 

ae Yes.”’ 

‘* Upon the mayer?”’ 

; “Yes; the Mayor of San Francisco I think 
6.18377 

“And what do ye mane?”’ 

“Tl tell ye. IT had a passenger wid me on 
the raft—an ould feller, an American—and I 
saved his loife, shure.’’ 


. 


‘* T-hev.”’ : saVe did 2 é 
** Well?”’ **T-did.”’ b 
“* Well?’”’ ; 


“‘ Be the powers, but it’s Bardie O’Conor ye : 
“He is a quare man; but he bid me call on 


him the first thing this mornin’,”’ hi 

‘‘ And it’s he manes to give ye over to the 
police.’’ 

“* Do ye think so?”’ 


“If ye spake that name loud ye’re a mane 
man and no frind of ould Ireland; faith ye're a 
traitor and a villain.’”’ 

The restaurant man, whose name was 
O’Shayne, reched over and said, in a low tone: ‘, Les, sure.” 

“Ye nade not fear me, my man; but what is} “ Well, I know better. I was not floatin’ 
it ye are accused of that they’re afther ye??? ©|round on the raft in mid-ocean wid the man 

‘I’m accused of murderin’ a collector,”’ whose loife I had saved not to know his parts, 

“Ye are?” No, sir, I’ve no danger to fear from that quar- 

re keee ter.” 

** And what are ye guilty of, me man?”’’ “* Ye are sure?”’ 

“* Bein’ a patriot and a lover of me race and} “I am, and I’ll stake me loife on it,’’ 
the traditions of ould Ireland.’’ ** But ye’ll run great risk in goin’ there.” 

“And why hev ye made yersel’ known to| “1 know that.” 
me? r. “* Ye had better wait a day or two.” 

“ Can ye not guess? “He bid me come to-day, and it’s to-day I’ll 

s I can not.” go; and, if ye will prove the friend to me that 

I nade a frind; ye are, it will be all right.’ . 
in yer hands. “Ye will come wid me,”’ said O’Shayne. 
Shure, man, there’s a large reward offered| The restaurant-keeper called his waiter and 
r yer capture and delivery.” : gave him certain orders, and then led our hero 
. There is; but that’s no temptation to out through a rear door to aside hall, and so up 
Yer right; I’d lose me loife before I'd raise | two pairs of stairs to a room on the top floor, 
a band to put ye in charge.’ when he pointed to a closet and said: 
I knew it.”” , ‘There; ye will foind all me clothes there, 


that’s why I’ve put me fate 


¥ a did?” and, as ye and | are of the same build, faith I 
4 aa Be think they’ll fit ye well. I’ll return down-stairs, 


and ye can make a change to suit ye and thin 
come down.”’ 

“* How about the lad?”’ 

“‘ Oh, ye nade not moind him.”’ 

‘“ He may nade more moindin’ than ye think.” 

“* Tl answer for him.’’ 

‘* Remember, it’s ten thousand, American 
money!’’ 

“PH fix the Jad. Shure, ye are me cousin 
just over, eh?”’ 

“No, that will not do; it’s yer cousin from 
the west I am.” 

“Oh, but I moind that’s better; 


“‘ Faith, I could read yer wer’ an honest man 
in yer face, and it’s for that raison I gave mese]’ 
away to ye.” 

** And hey 

** Yes, one. 

** And where is he?”’ 

“* Here,’’ came the answer. 


ye any friends in America?”’ 





CHAPTER XITI. 
THERE followed a moment’s silence, when 
Shayne said: 
“ Shure, ye would 
Oonfidence ye put in 


yes, it’s that 
way we'll hev it; and now ye can yersel’ 


make me yer friend by the to, 
out; but it’s a great risk yer runnin” all the 


me ?? 


Ta ne rh peterpan teraemensenarommne 


‘‘T don’t moind them for me little finger, only | 


hev and the watch I'll lave wid ye, only ye will 









same, and if ye would take my advice ye’d 
the city at onct and go west.’ 

We'll talk that over later on, me good 
friend; but do ye moind, the day may come 
when I can do as much for you as ye are doin’ 
for me now.” 

‘“‘ Don’t ye ever mintion that again an ye’d 
hev me remain yer friend. Shure, it’s a fugi- 
tive I am. mesel’, do ye moind, and now I’ve 
given confidence for confidence, I'll tell ye more; 
shure, there is a reward hangin’ over me own 
head, and I am not bearin’ me own father’s 
name at this blessed minute, do ye moind, so ye 
can make yer moind aisy.”’ 

O’Shayne left the room, and Bardie set to 
look over a pretty well assorted wardrobe. / 

“Shure, he has good clothes, and he is a 
good-lookin’ man, so he is; and it’s in luck I 
am; and it’s a long chase I’ll be after given 
them detectives afore they cage me, so I will.” 

Our hero found razor and brush, and the first 
thing he did was to shave off all his whiskers, 
and then selecting a business suit he amazed 
himself. And amore complete transformation 
is rarely seen. As he looked in the glass he 
was compelled to remark: 

‘“‘ Shure I hardly know mesel’.”’ 

Our hero was fully an hour in working the. 
transformation, but when he had concluded he 
was a fine-looking man, indeed, a remarkably 
genteel and handsome-looking fellow, and there 
remained not. the appearance of the greenhorn 
about him, nor anything that would suggest a 
recent arrival in New York. In his changed 
appearance he was like one to the manor born— 

a genuine New Yorker as he stood there; and 
again he muttered: —_ 7 | 

“* Well, well; but I’m a fine-lookin’ Yankee — 
after all.” 

Bardie descended the stairs, and being a great 
joker he did not anter the store by the door 
through which he had passed with O’Shayne, 
but passed out to the street and entered the res- _ 
taurant through the main door, and going toa — 
table he took a seat, and in good English called 
for a cup of coffee. The lad served the coffee, 
and the man O’Shayne looked at his customer, — 
little dreaming of his identity. 3 
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CHAPTER XIV. | 


Ir was a singular incident that O’Shayne did 
not recognize our hero, even though the latter 
wore one of his own suits of clothes. But in 
New York there are many who wear clothes 
after the same cut and fashion. “a 

Bardie drank off his coffee and advanced to 
the pay-counter, and in good English, without 
any tremor in his voice, said: = = 

“* Your name is O’Shayne?”’ 

“That is my name.” | 

ce nce are the proprietor of this place?’’ 

ce am,’’ = % 

‘* Well, be careful.”’ 

. “ Be careful, is it?’’ 

‘ec Yes.”’ . 6 

“* What do you mean?”’ . 

‘Tam telling you to be careful or you may 
get into trouble. ’’ ' 

The Irish blood of O’Shayne began to boil, 
and he said: — at , 

‘* Faith, an’ if ye don’t moind what yer say- 
in’ it’s yersel’ will hev to be careful, of T’ll toss 
ye into the street shure. Pay for yer coffee and 
off wid ye. I don’t loike yer looks,’’ 

Our hero leaned over and said in a whisper: 

“‘It’s reported you are a friend of Bardie 
O’Conor, the man the detectives are lookin 
for, and they may keep an eye on your place.’” 

‘“* Eh? what’s that yer sain’? Well, now, I 
don’t know who ye are, nor do I care, but who- | 
pron Was ye Lm had aad come here and let 
out their slander to me face and not in’ 
pe 49 eae wid their talk.” bpevin oe 

ur hero laughed, and changi , 
brogne, exclaimed: = mee eo 

‘ Well, well, ye are a bright 
don’t know yer oak clothes, me ee 

O’Shayne’s eyes bulged. ; 
ee Be the powers!’’ he exclaimed, “‘ is it possi- 

‘Do ye think now I'd better west?” 

‘“ Well, well, it bates the divi’ Shure, ye are 
the divil or a play actor. Faith, I never saw 
anythin’ loike it in my loife.”’ 

ROR Pll give the detectives a chase 
‘“ Will ye? Well, I'll ate me h : 
the oe himsel’; and how did vedo ae 

‘Tle me whiskers, and good 
man’s olothae Ni . PRR . 


“And it’s a wonderful change. “Shure . 


AY >> 6 heh. oe 
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od ws ght into head-quarters wid yer 


straigh 
nose for all the detectives th ) 
Pt ny = shure.” oan 


& 
— Dm givin’ you credit, O’Shayne.”’ 
; me e are? 


“For what? 
“Th was and cool ye tuk it whin I gave 
the warnin’ about O'Conor,” . 
“It wer’ testin’ yees wer’, eh? Well, well, 
: ye bate a play actor. Shure ye area aah 
_ | “ Well, now, do ye moind, will ye tell me 
bow Pll get to Wall Street?” ; 
r — foind it alone?” 


Sto go straight east or west I’ll foind 
it, shure.” : 


 ** Well, it’s na 


r east nor west ye'll go, 
¢ Dut to the south i ae 


tly. Come here till I show 


ye. 
* ae led our hero outside and directed 

_ him to Wall Street; and any one who knows 

‘New York well knows it is almost a straight 
route from the Bowery. 
_ _Bardie bid his friend good-morning and start- 
ed off, and as he walked along he indulged 
_ bright hopes. He was inspired by the show of 
_ life and activity around him, and he muttered: 
_ _ “ Well, if I don’t get as rich as Monte-Cristo 
. in this land of milk and honey, it’s me own 
fault.” 
_ Bardie reached Wall Street without ‘much 
difficu = he spent fully two hours on the 
Toute. 
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e knew it was early, and he was at- | 
_ tracted by the thousand and one sights to be 
_ seen by a stranger in New York. In due time, 

however, he reached the street, and had little 
_ difficulty in finding the number to which he had 
_ been directed to go. He entered the office and 
a : resented the card that had been given to him. 
_ The clerk who received the card handed him a 
large envelope, without asking him a question 
{7 changing one word; and, as the clerk said 
nothing, our hero almost maintained silence, 
and wu receiving the envelope stood a mo- 
men king rather undecided, when the clerk 


_“ That is all.”’ Le 
_“* Thank you,’’ was the response of our hero, 
ind he left the office; and, once outside, he mut- 


. 






: = 
prea: 


_** Well, but that was short and sweet; but I 
wonder what I have in here?’ 
_ Bardie walked along the street for_a short dis- 
tance, moving slowly and thoughtfully. He did 
not break the envelope; and had gone several 


der. Our hero turned and recognized the clerk 
ho had given him the envelope. 
“* You will excuse me,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I could 
no’ a to you in the office.” 
2 is what I thought,’’ answered Bardie, 
with a twinkle in his handsome eyes. | 
4 “T thought I'd follow you out and warn 
5 : 4 
i 


ad 


Warn me?” 


“ Yes, sir.” 
_ What do you ee heii as ee 
an ag @ passenger r. Kneiss 
ts “On the raft?” la ise 
aia ut that? 
Well?” 
_ “ Mr. Kneiss had a strange suspicion.” 
_ “* He did?” . 
- 1. 


nm your en- 
“ You will find he is not an ungrateful man 
if be is queer; but I came after you to warn 
= ae | 

“ To warn me?” 


o oa. ” . 
ee eis tool it poselble that you were 


squares when a hand was laid upon his shoul- | hi 


___ THE TREASURE OF THE ROOKIES. _ 


“And did the shadow fall before or behind 


him?" 
** Behind him.’”’ 


“Ah! [take it. Yes, yes; I see!”’ 


“There was a strange man in our office this 


morning. 


. He was making inquiries,”’ 
a es?’ > 


. 


ive. R 
** A detective?”’ 
ae Yes. »» 


““ And who was he after?” 

“* L think he was looking for you.” 

‘* Looking for me?’’ 

** Yes,”’ 

Bardie thought a moment, and asked: 

‘“ Mr. Kneiss made a confidant of you?” 

“* He did.” 

“Told you about me?”’ 

oe Yes. ” 

‘* What did he tell you?”’ 

“Only what I have repeated. He believed 
you were a fugitive.”’ 

“* And he believed me innocent?’’ 

€é Yes. > 

“* And he discovered men following him?” 

“Yes, and he thought they were trailing him 
in order to find you.” 

** And what is your name?” 

“* Brush.’’ 

** Your name is Brush?’’ 

ce Yes. ” . 

‘“\Mr. Brush, you are a gentleman. . I will 
remember this warning, and some day I may 
make a return.”’ ’ 

_ “I feel I have merely done my duty in warn- 
ing you.” 

‘* You nade not fear; I will be on me guard, 
Mr. Brush, and when a detective takes me he 
will get up very early in the morning.’’ 

“You may be too confident, sir.’’ 

“*T will moind about that, shure.’’ 

“* But look you!”’ 

ee Well?’’ 

The man Brush had given a sudden start, and 
he was glaring toward a man who was standing 
upon the opposite side of the street, and in a low 
tone he warned: 

“There is the man who called!’’ 





CHAPTER XV. 


Barpie glanced in the direction indicated, 
and saw a_ well-dressed, shrewd-faced man 
seemingly lolling around without any special 
interest in anything that was going on around 


m. 
-**Do not let him'see that you are looking at 
im,’’ whispered the clerk. 

** All right; I’ve had my eye on him; it’s all 
right.”’ 

cr I’m satisfied he is a detective. He may fol- 
low you.”’ 

** He will not make anything out of me if he 


| does, but now, do you remember so we’ll agree. 


I shall represent myself as a Scotchman who 
has been in this country a number of years. I 
am a broker; do you understand?” 

** I do; yes.”’ 

‘‘He may come back and question you after 
I am through with him.”’ 

‘*T see; and I will merely know you as a 
Scotchman, a broker, with whom I have but a 
slight acquaintance.”’ ' 

*That’s it. I was merely asking you about 
a certain line of securities.’’ 

** Well, I'll bid ye good-morning in a formal 
manner, do ye moind?”’ 

““ You must be careful,’’ said the clerk. 

** How so?”’ ‘ 

“You may betray yourself in your speech. 
Sometimes you adopt the brogue and sometimes 

ou drop it.” 
we Yes. I am glad you reminded me; I’ll look 
out for that, and now good-morning.”’ 

The two men separated. Our hero wandered 
on up-town, anxious to return to his friend, 
O’Shayne, and examine the letter he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Kneiss. Bardie had not gone 
far when a man ste beside him, and in an 
off-hand manner said: 

** Good-morning, Mr. O’Conor.”’ 

Our hero was cool as a cucumber, and in 
most excellent English, but with a Scotch ac- 

vent, said: 
ot Beg your pardon, sir, you have made a 
mistake.’ 

The man, who was the detective who had 
been pointed out “P our hero, looked « little 
disconcerted, but said: 
© Ie it possible Lam mistaken ?’’ 


* But I made up my mind he was a detect- 


ues 


—_—__—__— : netonermes | 


“In one direction you are most assuredly 


mistaken, I have met you before, but you have 


made a mistake in the name,”’ 

“Oh, you think we have met before?’’ 

“It is possible. ! do not recollect having 
met you, but one thing is certain, you have 
made a mistake in the name.”’ 

Our hero spoke so coolly and in such a natura} 


manner the detective was completely nonplused;. 


but he said: 

“You were in the office of —— this morn- 
ing?” 

“IT just came from there, sir.’’ 

“* You were to call by appointment?’’ 

““T beg your pardon; my call there was but 
the thought of a moment. I had some business 
there and dropped in, sir.’’ 

“* But did you not receive a package?” 

. ‘I did; a circular, a descriptive circular 
concerning some stocks I am inquiring about.” 

“* I beg your pardon,"’ said the detective, ‘‘ I 
see I have made a mistake.”’ 

_ ‘You are very excusable, sir. Good-morn- 
ing.”’ 

The detective disappeared, and our hero pro- 
ceeded on his way, muttering: 

‘“* Well, I can be thankful that I have a cod 
head, cool nerve, and a level wit, or that fellow 
would have had me. He certainly had good 
points on me, and must have been watching 
down at the banking office, and it is lucky no. 
words were exchanged there.”’ 

Bardie did not go straight back to his friend 
O’Shayne’s place, but wandered up Broadway 
and took a very roundabout course. 

As is well known, New York is the best city 
in the world for a stranger to wander around in 
without any fear of getting lost, and if a man 
once gets an idea as to the lay-out of the great 
town he can go from place to place with perfect 
ease; and it was not long before our hero found 


his way to O’Shayne’s, and, once there, he sat 


down to a table and opened his letter. Within 
the letter was a packet, and upon opening the 
packet our hero’s eyes opened wide, and he 
called his friend. : 

‘‘ See here,’’ said he. vf 

His friend glanced at the risp bits of paper 
taken from the package, and said: 

_ “* Where did you get these?” 

“* From here.”’ ° 

** The letter?”’ 

*‘-Yes. What are they?’’ 

O’Shayne laughed and said, as he ran over 
the bills: 

“Tt’s a fortune.” 

‘* A fortune.”’ 

“e Yes.’’ 
~ * And how much?” 

“* Five thousand dollars in American money. 
These are one thousand dollar bills.” 

“* And can I change them into sovereigns?”’ 

‘* You can, but ye have no nade for sovereigns 
in this country. Shure it’s now ye can go 
west.” 

** Do you think so?’”’ 

ae iy 68374 

‘‘ Well, do ye moind, I’m not lavin a city 
where fortunes drop into yer hands, do ye 
moind?’’* 

‘* What will you do?’”’ 

‘* T’ll make up me mind later on.”’ 

‘‘ And what does yer letter say? Shure, the 


man who gave ye the fortune may hev given 
ye some advice as well Hev ye r the 
etter?’ 

**T’ve pot ”’ 

** Read it.”’ 


Bardie glanced over the letter, which read as 
follows: \ 


«« «My DEAR FRIEND,—Inclosed find five thou- 
sand dollars, I give it to pou willingly and 

ladly. But for you I would have been food 
for the fishes. I am well able to present you 
the money. I’ve no advice to offer, as 1 beteve 
you to be a smart as well as a bright and pru- 
dent man, But tear up this letter at once, and 
forget that you ever met me, unless fortune 
should turn against you, and you sLould n 
at some future time, a friend, waom you 
always find in yours, gratefully, 

“*JonHN KNETS,’ 


‘* Well, that’s a foine letter.”’ said our here, 
handing the missive to O’Shayne 

The latter read the letter, aud said: 

‘‘Tndeed it is a foine letter, and now wha 
will you do?’’ 

‘* What shall I do?’’ 

** Put the money in a bank,”’ 

** And betray mesel’?’’ 

‘* No, take the name of O'Brien,’ 


Qo 
“ 


—————— 


“T’ll do it, and how will I pay you for the 
clothes; faith they fit me well, and T’ll nade no 
other for the present.”’ 

“We can talk that over later on. 
we'll go to the bank.”’ 

The “ men went to the bank where 
O’Shavne knew one of the officers. The de- 
posit was made, and our hero drew some small 
money for convenience’ sake, and after taking 
a lesson from O’Shayne as to money values he 
started to visit the home of Mrs. Maguire. 

Bardie was quick at ‘‘ catching on, as the 
term goes, and he was not slow 1n asking ques- 
tions. and when he started for the home of Mrs. 
Maguire he felt as though he were as much at 
home in New York as though he had lived in 

at great city all his life. 
to ardie had’ little difficulty in finding Mrs. 
Maguire’s home, but he was very careful about 
presenting himself until he had made an examl- 
pation to see if he had been followed. He was 
satisfied that sharp men were on his track, and 
he did not mean to be caught napping. Finally 
satisfied that all was right he walked up the 
alley-way and presented himself at Mrs. Ma- 
guire’s door. 


Come, 





CHAPTER XVI. 


‘Tap door was opened by Mrs. Maguire, who 
did not recognize in the handsome, clean-shaven 
young man the rather uncouth-looking immi- 
grant who had brought to her care the hand- 
some girl the previous night. 

“* Good-morning, Mrs, Maguire. ‘ 

*«G@ood-mornin’ to ye, and what is it ye 
want?” ; : 

“Will ye ask me in?”’ 

““Mebbe I will when 
wid,me.”’ 
 ** My business is very important.”’ 

‘‘ Well, stand where ye are and tell me yer 
business. Shure, ye look loike a sewing- 
machine man, and may be ye are looking for 
book subscriptions. Shure, them fellers always 
hey important business, but I’ve no toime to 
bodder wid it if it’s on them questions ye are 
here.”’ 

‘‘No, madame, my business is secret and 
very important.”’ 

itis?” 

oe ies 2” e 

“* Well, come in, but do ye moind, if ye offer 
a sewing-machine or a book to me I’ll just bate 
ye over the head wid me broom, so I will.’’ 

The good woman flung open her door and 
our hero walked in. The lady whom he had 
rescued sat in the room looking pale and wor- 
ried, but the moment our hero entered she arose 
and approached him, and Said, in the sweetest 
of tones: 

*“T am glad to welcome you.”’ 

‘* Well, now, I declare!’’ ejaculated Mrs. 
Maguire, ‘‘ this is very fine, and it’s very de- 
gateful at that. Did ye not tell me ye had no 
friends here in America?’ 

““Do you not recognize this gentleman, Mrs. 
Maguire?”’ 

“Shure, I do not; I ne’er set eyes on him 
afore, I’m’shure of that.’’ 

Our hero was very much pleased. » The lady 
to whom he had performed such a signal service 
upon two occasions, and who,was so charmin 
and beautiful, was the only one who recognize 
him at a glance. He leaned toward her and 
said, in a low voice: 

“You recognize me?”’ 

“e I GOs 

** It’s strange.”’ | 

*‘I would know by your eyes, and I can 
never forget your voice.”’ 

Bardie was well pleased, for the unfortunate 
girl was decidedly beautiful and charming, and 
our hero had an eye for female beauty. 

Turning to Mrs. Maguire he said: 

‘You need not fear, Mrs. Maguire; no deceit 
has been practiced upon you.”’ 

**T’m not shure about that, shure.” 

** You have seen me before.’ 

“*T hev?”’ 

“e Yes. ” 

** When?” 

“* Last night.’’ 

** And who the divil are ye?”’ 

; ‘I’m the man who brought this young lady 

1ere, 

** You are?”’ 

* “ Lam,.”’ 

; ** See here; do you take me for a fool because 
I’m a woman? Look out, now, or I will give 
y® the broom anyhow, so T will.’’ . 

‘‘ it is the gentleman, Mra Maguire.” 


i 


I know yer business 
























‘And are you entering into the plot ag’in 
afther I’ve given ye clothin’?’’ 

« But it’s true, Mrs. Maguire.” 

“Tt is, eh?” 

Aves. i 

‘‘And do you mane to tell me you are’ the 
man who brought that lady here last night? 

‘©T am the same man, shure.”’ } 

Our hero fell to the brogue, and the widow 
bent her ears and a startled look came to her 
eyes. 

‘Ye are?”’ she said. 

any, 

‘* Where’s yer whiskers?” 

‘*T cut thim off.” 

“Ye did?”’ 

€é Yes..’’ 

‘« And where are the clothes ye wore?”’ 

‘«Tt’s aisy, shure, to change one’s clothes.”’ 

‘But ye tould me ye had no baggage.” 

‘“‘T found a friend, Mrs. Maguire.” 

“Ye did?” 

“e Ve8.27 i 

‘And why did ye cut off yer whiskers?” | 

‘So me frinds weuld know me and me ene- 


mies wouldn’t know me.”’ 


‘‘ Well, there may be logic in that.”’ 
‘Do ye moind, I knocked over the men who 
were carrying the girl.”’ 


‘‘ Yes, and now it comes to me but I do mind}, 
yer voice.”’ 


‘‘Yes and I am the same man, Mrs. Ma- 

ire.”’ 

‘< And what is yer name?”’ 

‘*Q’Brien.”’ 

eS Lt is? 
if Yes.” 

‘And ye are afeerd of the men ye knocked 
over?” 

‘‘T am; they were detectives.” 

Our hero did not think when he spoke, but 
he was immediately reminded, as an involuntary 
ery of distress fell from the lips of the lady. 
He saw his mistake, and said: 

“Ye nade hev no fear.”’ 

‘Come, now,’’ said Mrs. Maguire, ‘‘ what do 
ye mane when ye say they were detectives? Is 
3+ into trouble ye will be gettin’ me, and I only 
a lone widow seekin’ to earn an honest livin’?’’ 

‘‘No harm shall come to ye, Mrs. Maguire, 
and whin I explain all to ye and make a propo- 
sition ye’ll be well satisfied.’’ 

**T will?”’ 

‘* Shurely!”’ 

‘* How do ye know that, sir?”’ ‘ 

‘* 1] know you are a very sensible woman.”’ 

‘* Well, well; thank ye for the compliment. 
And now, what is your proposition?”’ . 
s ‘“‘T must talk the matter over with this lady 

rst.”’ ; 

‘« Ah! it’s a schame yees hev between yees; I 
see that, sir.’’ . 

‘*On my honor, no,” 

Meantime the fair girl had sat, pale and 
trembling, with a terrified look upon her face. 
But it was not the look of a guilty person, by 
any means, so our hero decided, for he had 
fixed his eyes upon her several times, and read 
well her lovely face. 

“See here; now, do ye moind,’’ said Mrs. 
Maguire, ‘‘ I do not loike this matter at all, an’ 
I'll not let yees get me in trouble. I’ve a son, 
an’ I’m moindin’ his reputation, an’ if there is 


| evil between yees,.go away. The lady is wel- 


come to the night’s shelter; shure I gave ‘it 
from the goodness 0’ me heart. But J’m not 
harborin’ thim as the detectives are lookin’ for 
—do yees moind that?’’ 

“You shall have a full explanation, Mrs. 
Maguire.” 

*“T shall?” 

«ce Yes.’ 


“ Well, the first I want is how ve spake in 
one mine wid. e nner ae, and the next wid 
e most illegant English, i i 
that, ef ye plaize?” F Deen 
ce I will,’’ 
““Whin?” 

“* As soon as 
a few moments 

lady.’’ 
“Ye would 
i a ae 
“Well, well, I’m goin’ to the market: I’ 
lave yees here, but it’s make it all Sas eit 
when I come back ye will, or, faith, out yees 
go, and ye’ll not get me in trouble.” | ; 
All shall be explained to you, Mrs. Maguire, 
tae ot you, on my honor, we are honest 
“Ye may be, but it loo 
me, do ye moind? 


you have permitted me to hold 
private conversation with this 


pake to her in private?” 


ks mighty quare to 
And you will hev to explain 

















| reall 


| against me?”’ 





| ful girl he had ever beheld. 


| the lovely, girl, ae 


‘ e ¢ 


‘in yees to save meself. 
I may turn ag Jooxin’ for, jist re- 
member that, plaize!”’ 


The woman went out, leaving our hero and 
the lovely girl alone; and for a moment 
azed at each other in silence, but at length 
Bardie said in a kindly and reassuring voice: 
_ ‘Tt is necessary that you should confide fully 
in me.’’ tee 
‘*T will,’ came the answer. 


it all or 
Faith, it’s me own boy I’m 





CHAPTER XVII. 


‘May I ask your name?”’ said Bardie. 

‘**T told you my name on the steamer.”’ 

‘But have you observed I have never ad- 
dressed you by that name?’’ 

‘*T did not observe the fact.”’ 

‘<I never have.”’ b, 

“Why not?” 

‘Jt is not your real name.”’ : 

‘‘How do you know?” she asked, with a 
smile, evidently for the moment forgetting her 
trouble. ; 

“TI so decided the moment you gave me the 
name, and I reached the conclusion because of 
the manner in which you gave it.”’ 

‘* You are very observing.” 

“ce I am.’’ 

‘*My real name is Grace Parrish.”’ 

‘““Thank you.”’ 

i Joe are satisfied that is my real name?’’ 

ce es, 9 - 

‘* You recognize it; and now you know how 
I am at your mercy?” 

“* I do not.”’ 

“* ‘You do not recognize the name?”’ 

**T do not.” 

** And you are from Ireland?’ 

‘* You have not read the papers of late?’’ 

‘*T have not, simply because, like yourself, I 
am a fugitive.’’ 

* moment the girl was silent, and our hero 
said : 

‘* You need not fear to confide in me. Let 
me tell you something; I know detectives are 
on your track.”’ + ie 

shadow passed over the girl’s delicate form, 

‘**T repeat you need not fear, for I know fur- — 
ther, whatever the charge, you are innocent.” 

_‘* Oh, thank you for those words, but do you 
mean them?’’ SR ' 
““T do. ao eee 
‘‘Have you any intimation of the charge 


‘*T have not.”’ ‘ < 

*‘ And yet you have decided that laminno- ~ 
cent?” * 
*¥es.” . 

‘* Will you explain how you reached that de- ? 
a: 

¥ 


cision?”’ 


‘* Did I not tell 

‘You did.”’ : | 

“IT am innocent, and I can readily see how 
one can be a fugitive and be innocent.’ 

*‘In your case, ye, but how does your case — 


you I was a fugitive?”’ 



















o 


serve as a parallel to mine?”’ 
“* Shall I speak plainly?” 
ce Yes. CBT 
‘** And you will believe in my sincerity?”’ 
“tL wally? 
**You will not think I flatter you?”’ 
‘*Tcan not. I believe you to be a sincere man.” - 
‘Then I will say that yous face indicates 
that you are incapable of the commission of 8 
crime.”’ 
The girl looked radiantly beautiful as she 
flashed a grateful look upon our hero. Indeed, 
at the moment he thought her the most beauti- 


‘*T am innocent,’’ she said, 
. “Yes, I know you are.”’ 

‘** And you must know of the crime of which 
I am accused?”’ 

ae No. ”? a 

“‘ And you never heard my name?” 

‘*T never did.’’ 

‘I fear your confidence in me will wealaen 
when I tell you of what Iam accused.” 

see need not fear; I know you are inno 
cent.’’ 

‘‘T am accused of being a murderess,”’ said 
in a husky voica 
€ eo ee our hero, ; 

“Yes, Iam looked upon as a murde 
as a murderess I am being hunted, ”’ enti 

There followed a moment's silence once mora 
Our hero was indeed greatly surprised and also 
greatly shocked. We will frank 
had no idea, no, not for a momen 
cusation was of such a serious character 
his faith in her was still unshaken, and Ww 











THE 
ain dedione in your innovence.”’ 


Iwill.” 
_ * Proceed, and do not reserve one fact from 
- rel nae -. and rest assured that I ey your 
riend SO prove myself to be, for I can 
tiyoused iwi 
“Tam the daughter of an English clergy- 
: ; my mother died when I was a mere child; 
was educated by my father, who died two 
ago. leaving but little of this world’s 
behind him; I received an appointment, 
father’s death, as governess to an heir; 
his guardian was his brother-in-law; six months 
ago the lad, who was about six years of age, 
began to fail in health; he had previously been 
ehild; his father had been a wealthy 
_ Merchant; the bulk of his property was to go to 
_ the little son, but in case of his death the whole 
_ property went.to his sister, the wife of the boy’s 


“The cause of the lad’s sickness was a mys- 
yee Se doctor was baffled and eemnistid. it 
a ne; the lad died, and after his death a 

terrible dispovery was made; a post-mortem re- 

_ VWealed the fact that the lad had been slowly 

_ poisoned. I was in the house upon the day the 

inquest was held. The boy’s guardian during 
he est came to me. We were alone; his 

- face was 


ghastly. I shall never forget its ex- 

He came to me and seized my hand. 

He trembled like an aspen leaf, and in a husky 
_ “** The doctors have just made a terrible dis- 


covery. Alfred, my little brother-in-law, was 


‘Laut hast; I had ted such 
6 lat aghast; I had never suspected suc 
oe ae and then, after a moment, and 
with Ree he said: 
_ “* Grace, I know you are innocent, but, alas! 
umstances point to you as the murderess.’ ”’ 
_ There came a fierce look to our hero’s eyes, 
as he exclaimed: ) 
ae villain; he was himself the assassin.’’ 


A 
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« 


> 


a 


eh. 


ush!”’ said Grace, “‘let me proceed. I 
my innocence, and he said: 
“**Tt is needless for you to proclaim your 
innocence to me; I know you are innocent, but 
circumstances point to you as the murderess; 
you must be saved.”” 
- “ * But,’ I declared, ‘ I am innocent.’ © 


4 


= “**T know that,’ he repeated; ‘ but you must 


_ “* Never!’ ra “No, no! that would he 
mnowledging m ilt.’ 

** Listen,’ ‘he aa: ‘IT am on the track of 

the real assassin. If you will follow my advice 

will aid me in proving his guilt; if you do 

‘not follow my advice you will be accused, and 

afterward it will be impossible to trail the real 


" “* And what would you have me do? I 


pee 
—7'* go into concealment for a few 
days, and will be well.’”’ . 7 
_ ** And did you consent?’’ demanded Bardie. 
_ “YT did,’’ came the answer. ~ 
_ “* And there you made a fatal mistake,”’ said 








6 Bc. 
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ey, 
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ae! CHAPTER XVIII. 
__ “Yes, I did make a fatal mistake,” said 
continuing her strange narrative. 


oi man was seeking to cast suspicion 
‘Upon you.”’ 
r Yes 


“* By your flight you aided him.”’ 

a but Hoten. He had always been yery 
kind to me. He wasa -hearted man, and 
lean ery that his good-heartedness led him 


into trouble. 

“*¥t is not good-heartedness to fix upon an 
famocent girl a foul crime.”’ 
“Tet me proceed with my narrative. He 
gave me money, and, indeed, he had everythin 


ae 


flight, and I felt very gratefu 
ee aor bon eon me feel that he was doing 
me a great kindness and lifting me away from 


| great pert). He exnted to me several facts 
that were, indect, Piontentth. The dead boy 
head been olmcet entirely under my care, and it 


jis Y ve 
wh wom powitle that n could ha 
iohubseres 


w bim doring six months 
with coanivanee ” 

Mi what motive conti you have had?’ 

hh, there comes the mont singular part of 
¥ Tie troy’ father had put a slogular provi- 


c j er ab 
a; ll 


a from the first shock of surprise he 


i “And now you must tell me all the circum: | 


‘TREASURE OF THE ROCKIES. 





. . 
sion in his will, He knew that his child would 
be placed under the care of a governess or some 
other hireling, and he provided that said gov-, 


erness or whoever might be appointed to watch 
over his child should at the heir’s arrival at the 
age of sixteen received one thousand pounds, 
and in case of the heir’s death previous to the 
age of sixteen the money was to be paid to the 
governess who should be over him at the time 
of his death, provided proof of good and gentle 
treatment of the lad could be produced.”’ 

It was a strange provision,’’ 

Ls It would appear so, but really all the pro- 
visions of the bequest were such as to insure for 
the lad gentle and good treatment, and faithful 
instruction, and such gentleness and faithful- 
ness in a teacher were to be rewarded. 1 had 
been the lad’s governess for over two years, and 
it would be or has been made to appear that I 
poisoned the boy in order to secure the pension 
of one thousand pounds, which were to be paid 
mie three months following the little heir’s 

eath. 

‘“ And who benefited by the boy’s death?” 

“* His sister the most largely, but in case the 
boy died ten thousand pounds were to go abso- 
lutely to his brother-in-law.” 

“* Well, well, it was a will calculated to en- 
courage a fatal illness on the part of’ the heir, 
but go on with your story.”’ 
_ I did flee, and almost immediately detect- 
ives were placed upon my track, and the papers 
were filled with the horror of the murder, and 
they were conveyed to me, and I read how terri- 
ble were the circumstances that pointed to me 
as the murderess, and had I read the same cir- 
cumstances as concerned another I certainly 
should have believed him guilty. 

‘* A month passed, and I was securely guard- 
ed against arrest, and there were all manner of 
rumors connected with my whereabouts; some 
maintained I had committed suicide, others pro- 
tested I had fied to France or Italy; but one 
thing was certain, my flight had fixed the cer- 
tainty of my guilt in the eyes of the whole 
community.” é ; 

“ Ah, it was a sad mistake, your flight.” _ 

““In one sense, yes, but only in one sense, 
for, had I not fled, I would have been found 
guilty and wave been executed, and all would 
have been over.”’ 

Our hero stared. 7 

‘** What do you mean?’’ he demanded. ge 

“‘T mean that, had I not escaped, the evi- 
dence was such that I would have surely been 
convicted; the real murderer, in order to save 
himself, would have let me go to the gallows,”’ 

“You are satisfied the brother-in-law is the 
real assassin?” . 

» C6 I am,’’ 

“* You did not suspect him at first?” 

“1 did not.”’ 

‘‘ How did you come to discern that he was 

the murderer?”’ 
_ ** He came to me at the end of a month, came 
secretly and in disguise, and he said it was 
necessary for me to flee from the eee I 
proposed that I should surrender myself and 
seek to prove my innocence, but. he protested, 
and finally shocked me by the announcement 
that he believed in my guilt, but would aid me 
to escape all the same, believing also that when 
I committed the crime I was out of my mind, 
and it was then I first suspected him.” 

“And did you let him know of your sus- 
picions?”’ 

CL dias 

** And did you accuse him.”’ 

‘‘T did not at the first interview, but later on 
I did. I had come to think the matter over, 
and many incidents were recalled that con- 
vinced me beyond all possible doubt that he 
was the cold-blooded assassin, He had done 
for the ten thousand pounds what I bad been 
accused of doing for the one thousand pounds, 
for I did not know of the provision in the will 
until after the boy’s death; but, you seg, I am 
a helpless girl, and all the plans had been ar- 
ranged to make it appear that I was the mur- 
deress,”’ , ee 

*« And you did accuse him of the murder? 

**T did.”’ 

‘* And what did he say?’ 

“ He threatened me; he told me I had sacri- 
ficed his sympathy; he said he would not betray 
me, but | must look out for myself.’” 

“ Was that the last time you saw him?” 

“ And how did you escape?’ 

“T had made up my mind to surrender my- 
self when Thad « dream urging me to flee to 
America, The dream made a deep impression 


, 


a 
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upon my mind, When I had the same dream’ 
three nights successively I determined to flee,”’ 

'’ And you made your escape unaided ?’’ 

‘“I did; I assumed a disguise and fled to Ire. 
land, and from Queenstown I took the steamer 
for America, and I am now convinced that the 
course of my flight has been discovered and 
that I will be captured.”’ 

‘Never fear for one moment; you shall not 
be captured, but it does appear that you have 
been trailed, and that it was a pair of detectives 
who sought to kidnap you.”’ 

“* Were they English detectives?’’ 

“*T think they were.” 

‘“ How could they get to this country ahead 
of me?” 

“They must have been in America on some 
other case, and they were most likely commu- 
nicated with from the other side; ‘but now, 
mark my words, it was lucky ydu escaped and 
are safe.”’ 

‘“ Until you come to believe in my guilt.’’ 

“I will never believe in your guilt until yeu 
confess it.”’ 

““ You will some day read the evidence ugainst 
me. 

‘* And if I do?’’ 

“You will think it convincing.’ , 

“‘ Never; your word is better to me than evi- 
dence, but now see here. I have a strange tale 
to tell;*there is a singular coincidence in our 
fates. Iam a fugitive.” 

“* Yes, but you are not accused of murder.’’ 
-**Tam accused of murder and detectives are 
on my track, and there is a reward of two thou- 
sand pounds for my cepture, and I am as inno- 
cent as yourself,’’* 

The fair girl gazed in amazement. 


CHAPTER XIX. , \ 
Barbie proceeded and related his own strange 


~ 


story, and the girl listened attentively, and A 


when he had concluded, she said: 


‘* How strange that you and I should meet as _ 


we have!”’ 


‘* Yes, it is strange; but now see here, fate 


and circumstances make us brother and sister. 


You must trust me, and you must permit me to a 


treat you as though you were my sister indeed,”’ 
“*T can not consent to any such arrangement.”” 
“You can not consent to any such arrange- 
ment?”’ 
ee No. ”? r 
‘Why not?’ : 


‘*In seeking to save me you will but betray — 


yourself.”’ 


“* Don’t let any such idea enter your head; on 


the contrary, having you to serve me as a cover 


Ican save myself, and at the same time save __ 


you. But there is one thing: we can not make 
a confidante of Mrs. Maguire, good old soul that 
she is.”’ 

‘*Tf you will allow me to suggest, I think 
that we can, and if she can be convinced of my 
innocence she can aid us both in concealing 
ourselves.”’ . 

Bardie thought a moment, and the fair Grace 
continued: 

“‘If we can secure the co-operation of Mrs. 
Maguire I will start in with hope, otherwise I 
shall look for arrest, and indeed there will be 
no need for me to seek to avoid it.” 

“Why?”’ 

‘*T can not stand the strain.’”’ 

The fair girl dropped anotuer hint that sent 
an idea whirling through our hero’s head, but 
he said: 

‘Suppose she should feel it her duty to be- 
tray you?”’ 

“We must take that chance, I need not be- 
tray to her your secret; I alone will run the 
risk,”’ 

‘*T do not approve of your plan.”’ 

‘* Leave it to my judgment; I can so manage 
it that if she does not. become our friend, my 
chances will not be imperiled more than they 
are at present.” 

Bardie thought for a long time, and they 
argued together; and finally our hero consented 
to leave the matter to the lovely girl's judgment, 

Upon Mrs. Maguire’s return Bardie took his 
departure, promising to call again after the din- 
ner-hour, 

Relying upon his changed appearance, our 
hero walked around without any fear of recog- 
nition, although there was a reward of ten thou. 


sand dollars offered for his apprehension, 

Upon leaving the rooms of Mts, Maguire he 
walked around to the square where he had made 
the reacue, determined to take a look at the 


house into which the detective had sought to 
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take the girl. He discovered that the house was | cerity. Bardie was too well read in human hat. 
an Englisk hotel, or rather an English emigrant! ure to be deceived, and he said: 


boarding-house, and as he passed along he saw| ‘‘ You need not have the least fear, Mrs. 


: ie. Ose ee ‘ ” 
the man whom he had met in the uptown restau- | Maguire; it’s all right. 


rant the previous night. The man bore the mark 
apon his cheek, and our hero looked him 
straight in the face, but the man did not recog- 
Aize him, and Bardie, as he walked along, mut- 
tered: 


“ Well, I reckon my change in appearance is 
all right when that fellow does not recognize 
me.” 

One fact our hero had established; it was, in- 
deed a pair of English detectives who had sought 
to kidnap the girl, and, what is more, their act 
was an illegal one and a clear case of abduction 
without warrant of law. The men had evident- 
ly intended to smuggle the fugitive on an out- 
going steamer and return her to England with- 
out going through the regular legal require- 
ments. 

‘““T am glad to get on to that fact,’’ muttered 
Bardie. ‘‘ It may serve well in case the worst 
comes to the worst, and I will see those fellows 
in good time and I will give them a few hints 
that may be of use to them.”’ 

Bardie had really encountered two detectives, 
and neither of them had recognized him, and he 
felt greater confidence. He spent three hours 
walking about the city. He was making him- 
self acquainted with streets and localities, or, 
as he put it, ‘‘ he was becoming a Yorker;’’ and 
he was quite a Yorker when he returned to the 
home of Mrs. Maguire. 

Bardie found Grace awaiting him; but the 
good mistress of the house was not at home, 
and a shadow fell over his face. 

** Where is Mrs. Maguire?’’ he asked. 

** She has gone out.’’ 

“Did you make a confidante of her?’’ 

se I did.’”’ 

** And she went out immediately afterward, I 
suppose?”’ 

pes Y eg," 

** You and I must leave at once.’’ 

“No, no; I must wait for Mrs. Maguire’s re- 
turn.”’ 

** How long has she been gone?”’ 

** About ten minutes.” 

“That is lucky; we will have time to get 
away.”’ . 

““ Get away?” 

« es.’ 

‘“ Why should we get away?” 

“She has gone to police head-quarters, you 
may be sure.”’ 

** To betray me?”’ 

«6 Wes 2 I 

** Never; I would risk my life in her hands,” 
““ Have you told her your story?” 

“ce es,’”’ 

** All the facts?” 

me Yes.7" 

“* And does she believe in 

** She does.”’ 

“* She said so possibly.” 

** She is a true and faithful woman; we have 
nothing to fear from her; she will prove a true 
friend.’’ 

‘*T wish I could feel so.’’ 

‘* Wait until you see her and you will be sat- 


your innocence?”’ 


isfied.”’ 


“If we wait it may be too late.”’ 

“For what?”’ 

** Escape. ”’ 

“We need not fear her.’’ 

“* It is leaving all to the cast of a die.”’ 

** Wait and see her,’’ 

Even as Grace spoke Mrs, Maguire entered 
the room. The woman’s face wore an expres- 
sion of deep concern, and our hero’s heart fell. 
He mistook that look of concern for treachery. 

The woman‘ closed her door and looked fur- 
tively around, and after a moment, glancing at 
our hero, said: 

** Well, well, did ye ever hear the loikes of 
the story this young lady tells? Well, well, but 
it’s terrible! Faith, I’m losin’ me sinses, so I 
am!’’ said Mrs. Maguire. 

“Look me straight in the face, Mrs, Maguire,’’ 
said our hero. 

The woman fixed her clear, 
our hero, when the latter asked, 
erate tones: 

“Do you believe in this 
cence?’’ 


e ae I belave in her innocence?”’ 
es, ’” 


honest eyes on 
in slow, delib- 


young lady’s inno- 


‘I do, as I belave in me own existence at this 
moment, so I do,’’ 


There was no doubting the good woman’s sin- 
















that led him to feel 
stances, the day might come when she could 




























send to school, an 
“What is all right?’’ education,” 

‘The lady is safe.’’ , 

“‘ Ah, it’s aisy to say so; but shure thim de- 
tectives, they’re the divil, so a are,”’ 

“* You need have no fear. e will talk mat- 
ters over and make our arrangements, and now, 
my ggod Mrs. Maguire, you must enter into my 
service. 

‘* Enter into your service?”’ ' 

ee 3 »”? 


the desire of her heart to 


compelled her to put him to work instead. 
Bardie remained a long time talking over mat- 
ters with Mrs, Maguire, and finally he took his 
departure with the understanding that he was 
to call on the following afternoon to hear her 
report. 
Our hero had made up his mind to turn the 


“T can not do that, shure; I must look out 
detectives on a new scent. He was a very keen 


for me boy.”’ 

““You can look out for your boy, and what 
ismore, you can give him that which will de- 
light your heart, I know.’’ 

** And what is that?’’ 

‘* A good education,”’ 

“How can I do that, and I depindint upon 
me day’s wages, goin’ out to wash?” 

“‘T will attend to that part of it; so, see here, 
Mrs. Maguire; I want you to go uptown, and 
you will find a nice little house, and you’ll hire 
it 9? 


that might enter his head. } ; 

He returned to his friend O’Shayne, and in 
the evening went to the theater, and, indeed, set 
out to learn New York through and through. 

When the theater closed Bardie walked up- 
town and entered the bar-room of a noted hotel, 
and there he found assembled a great company 
of men, and he was highly amused and enter- 
tained, as everything was strange and novel to 
him. He took a seat, and soon an elderly man 
took a seat near him, and still latera oe 
man entered the place, glanced around, an 
finally advanced and took a seat near the elder- 
ly man. The two were soon engaged in an ani- 
mated conversation. 

Bardie was not seeking to overhear what pass- 
ed, but was compelled’ to do so or change his 
seat. Feeling it was just as convenient for the 
two talkers to change if they did not desire to 


** Hire it?”’ 

€é Yes. ”? 

*“ And how will I pay the rint, shure?”’ 

“I will pay the rent, and you shall have 
money enough to provide you with everything; 
und you shall send your boy to school, and you 
shal! act as protector to this young lady until 
such time as her innocence is established, and—’’ 

Bardie came to a halt suddenly. He saw a 
man advance to the door of Mrs. Maguire’s 
rooms, and he said, in a startled tone: 

““ Who is that?’’ 


result was he fell into the knowledge of a stock- 
deal. 

The two men were brokers, and one was giv- 
ing the other some sure ‘ points.”’ : ‘ 

ardie was up a little in stocks. He had 
played the game for a short season on the French 
Bourse, and he was not loath to get a “ point- 
er’’ for Wall Street. He remembered that he 
had a pretty big contract on hand, and he knew 
he would require money; his five thousand 
would not last always, and, besides, if our hero 
indulged his real tastes, he was quite an extrava- 
gant liver. He enjoyed the luxuries of life as 
well as the next man, as the saying goes, and he 
was just that age when men love to be reckless 
and extravagant in their expenditures. 

When our hero returned to O’Shayne’s place 
he had made up his mind to risk two thirds of 
his fortune on a stock deal. He did not betra 
his intention to his friend, but made up his 
mind to take the chance. ng Y 

Bright and early upon the following morning 


- CHAPTER XX. 


THERE came a smile to Mrs. Maguire’s face 
as she said: 

““ Ye nade not fear that man.’ 

“Who is he?” 

‘“*My landlord, to be shure! An, faith, he 
will go away a disappointed man to-day.” 

“* He will?”’ 

+f Ves.” 

‘* How is that?’’ 

“T’ve not me rint ready.”? _ 

“ Here, Mrs. Maguire—you are a friend, and 
you’ve found friends—pay the man and let him 
go, and we’ll make our arrangements.” 

Bardie passed over to the good woman money 
enough to.pay her rent, and when she went 
forth to talk with the owner of the rooms, Grace 
rose, and approaching our hero, laid her hand 
upon ‘this arm, and looking up sweetly in his 
face, said: 

‘* You must not carry out 

‘“* What do you mean?’ 

*“ You must not go to all this 
account. ”’ ‘ 

‘Listen: do not let me hear one word from 
you from this time forth. You are my sister, 
you will do as I say; youare under my care and 
protection,.’’ 

‘* But I am not your sister, and I have known 
you but a few days.”’ 

‘‘ Fate has made us brother and sister in ad- 
versity in the most remarkable manner.’’ 

‘‘ But you do not know that my story is true; 
you have no proofs.”’ 

‘“ Why, yes; I have proofs.”’ 

“*’You have?”’ 

‘eé Yes.’’ 

‘What proof have you?” __ 

‘‘ The proof is your bonny eyes. Now listen: 
this protest arises from a sense of pride, but re- 
member the day will come when you can repay 
me every cent.”’ 

“Where will I, a fugitive, ever get money to 
pay you?”’ 

“Your innocence will soon be established, 
and then in this land, with your talents and ac- 
complighments, you can earn all the money you 
need. Now mind, I will keep an account of all 
I expend on your account, and some day you 
can pay me back,’’ 

““ Is that a solemn agreement?’’ 

wea aac 

“‘ On those terms I consent,” 

There was a merry gleam in our hero’s eyes 
when she spoke, and it was her inexperience 
that, under certain circum. 


for Wall Street, he took a long walk over the 
your plans.”’ 
for making himself acquainted with the great" 
metropolis. His walk took him to the river 
front, and he spent a long time looking at differ- 
ent objects of interest, until, looking at his 
watch, he found it time to go to Wall Street. 
Bardie proceeded direct to the office of the’ 
banking-house where he had received the pack- 
age from Mr. Kneiss, and he recognized and 
went direct to the desk of Mr. Brush. The lat- 


expense on my 


him, by a signal, to speak low. Bardie paid no 
attention to the warning, but said: 

““T’ve made up my mind to run 
on a stock that suits my fancy.”’ 

The clerk understood the remark to be a 
* bjind ’’ merely, and said in a whisper: 

‘The place is under surveillance,’’ 

{ds it??? 

“Yes; detectives are watching here every 
hour of the day.” 

‘* Well, it’s all right.” 

Our hero spoke in a low tone when the sub- 
ject of the conversation changed. 
“Why did you come here?” demanded the 
clerk. i 

“You need have no fear; I’ am as safe here 
as anywhere. 

‘Don’t you recognize that if I 
would not come hare ys ee 
“1 do not understand,”’ 


_ Didn’t the detective come back here after 
his interview with me?” - 
ae No ”” 


,_ rhen you need have no fear; they're look- 
ing for another man, ny 





earn enough money to repay him. 

Mrs. Maguire dismissed her landlord and re- 
turned to the room, when Bardie said: 

‘‘ Now then, madame, do you understand my 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Barpir went into a full e anation, and 
made Mr, Brush understand that it was all righ, 


hak ,. 


ina margin | 


he shall become a man of © 


“a 


he was up and about; and, as it was too early | 


city, determined to improve every opportunity — 


ter turned pale upon seeing our hero, and warned ~ 


The mother’s eyes brightened. It had been 
F 4 ive her son a good — 
education; but, alas! it was lack of means that — 


fellow and capable of carrying out any scheme | 


be overheard he maintained his position, and the 
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ainly thrown the detectives off 
‘as he was concerned, under his 
ws then assumed, and he again made 
ees relation to the stock. 
™ Se you really wish to invest?’ 
‘you had better hold on to the money 
a aes Wall Street : nN Sanestous place.”* ” 
ap more, or lose what I'y t with 
aan,” said Bardie. ae 
r are a sort of Monte-Cristo?”’ 
M< is ee. a exactly.”’ 
. you are bound to risk »d 
the stock you name.” a aege te 
just the stock I wish to ut my 
long as I am spending a dollar that 


ve you a better ‘ point.’ ”’ 
taking the ‘ points’ Ihave; and I wish 
c oop hewteea gene = 
—— ousand dollars on one deal!’’ ex- 
Brush. x 


~~ a 

“But stock fluctuates; what will you do if 

compelled to ‘ corner.’ ”’ 

my way it will come.”’- 

_ “You will lose every dollar of your money.” 
“That's it; you've named it; it’s my money, 

and I've the right to do with it as I choose.”’ 

“You have.” 

om ae is the direction in which I wish to 
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“* As you choose, since you are so persistent, 
but you will be penniless inside of eight-and- 
forty hours.”’ ’ 

_ “* Let her go; it’s all right.’’ 

Bardie drew a check for the amount and left 
he office, but not until he had uttered one cau- 
_ “* Do you mind,”’ he said, ‘‘ if you attempt to 
know more than I doand withhold the purchase 
for the purpose of showing me where I would 
have lost you will doso at your own risk. I 
wish to make that investment for me, and 
; you are not willing to do so say so now.”’ 

“I am perfectly willing to do’as you direct.”’ 

“* Tt’s all right then.”’ 

: <r passed. Mrs. Maguire had found 

nice little house far uptown, and our hero 
ent with her to view it, and he bid Mrs. 
Macuire hice it for one year. 
“*Tn me own name, shure?’’ 
“Yes.” 
“But I'll niver be able to pay the rint.”’ 
“ Come with me, Mrs. Maguire.”’ 
Th 
sposited one thousand dollars in the name of 

wguire, and upon leaving the bank he 


<i a, vont 

_“*There, I think you will be able to pay at 

east one year’s rent.”” : ; 

_ “* Well, well! what does it all mean?’’ ejacu- 

ated Mrs. “Sure you’re a regular 
are, shure 

what do you know about Monte- 


MY, ie . 
: wonderful Frenchman?’’ 


ee 
| Yes.”” 
Well, wasn’t me son Mike readin’ to me all 
out him? Shure, Mike can read loike a school- 
master, so he can—and many books has he read 
to his ould mother, so he has!”’ 
© T reckon Mike is a son?” 
“* He is, shure—there’s none bether!’’ 
“* You will say notbing to Miss Grace at pres- 


“« And whin will I move into me new house, 


Mister Monte-Cristo?”’ ey 
_ * We will wait 8 day or two until you have 
; / ” 


* Ab! ‘and will ye furnish it?”’ 

is a wing the deposi 
On second morning following the deposit 
‘ aodibee thousand dollars Bardie secured the 
er in the morning, and his eyes fell 
ee a epea He ran down the lists, 

an exclamation burst from his lips. 
“& all that’s strange and wonderful,” he 


» 4“ I've gt ‘ear i 
: r onr hero proceed, 
reuse greeted cheerfully by Mr. 


« 
as 


Hw nowt’ 
“Vu ome fh the mont remarkable inci- 
as See Aeon: the ump of tat stock.” 
ad yn me not w buy it! 
es) , : 
4 RB. .- 2 ~ 


e two went to asavings bank, and our hero| 


___ THE TREASURE OF THE ROOKIES. 


“I did so advise; but where did you get your | 


, tip »y*? 

Never mind now; but will you sell?"’ 

Later in the day Bardie called and received 
nearly six thousand dollars, and as he started 
to de ysit the check in his bank, he muttered: 

“This is a wonderful country, Sure, dollars 
grow upon the bushes.”’ 

Having made his deposit our hero proceeded 
to the home of Mrs. Maguire. The two went 
uptown together. , 

““ T've been thinking over about the house,” 
said Bardie. 

‘* Well, have you chan your moind?”’ 

**No; but it’s the rent l’m thinking about.” 

““ Shure, that’s paid.” 

“I know; but rent day comes around pretty 
regularly, you know, and Mrs. Maguire, I’m 
going to have you buy that house.” 

** Buy it, shure?’ 

ce es,”’ 

“* How can I buy it?’ 

““T will give you the money, and -you will 
buy it in your own name; you are a good, hon- 
est woman.”’ 

“Well, well, it’s a Monte-Cristo you are, 
shure. Faith, I'll expect to hear ye spakin’ 
French next, so [ will.” 

Our hero was a good French scholar, and he 
rattled off a few words in French, and Mrs. 
Maguire leaped into the air with astonishment. 

“**T knew it,’’ she cried, ‘‘ I knew it!” ; 

““ And what is it you knew?’’ x 

“Ye are the real Monte-Cristo himself; yes, 
ye are, shure!’’ 

Ten days passed, and Mrs. Maguire became 
the owner of the little house, and she had it 
newly furnished; and, when all was settled for, 
our hero counted up his balance and saw that 
he had about fifteen hundred dollars remaining. 

“* Enough for me,”’ he said, ‘‘ since I’]l make 
it fifteen thousand before I am three months 
older in this land of milk and honey and gold 
dollars.’’ 

Mrs. Magtiire moved into her new house, and 
a nice room, nicely furnished and equipped, 
-had been set aside for Grace Parrish. 

Strangely enough, our hero had talked but lit- 
tle with the lovely girl following the morning 
when the mutual explanations occurred between 
them. But two days after the settlement in the 
new house our hero called to spend the evening 
with his friends. He was admitted to the house 
by Mike, who had been well clad and was an 
attendant at one of the public schools. 

Grace came down to: the little. parlor to meet 
Bardie. She closed the door and said: 

‘*T desire an explanation from you, si7.”’ | 

“‘Is it sir you say to me? No, no; call me 
Bardie.”’ 

‘‘T can not permit you to provide for me in 
this manner. I shall go forth and earn my own 
living.”’ 

**-You will?” 

‘ST will,* 

“«When?”’ 

“* At once.”’ 

“Hold on, Miss Grace! You will listen to 
what I have to say before you do anything so 
foolish.”’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


TuEreE followed a moment’s silence, broken 
at pth by our hero, who said: Pee 

te Parrish, there is a strange similarity 
in your fate and mine; indeed, the coincidences 
are simply marvelous. You are an orphan 
without a relative in the world.” waent: 

“It is possible that I have a relative living 
here in America. My father had an older brother 
who came to this country many years ago, and 
for ten years he corresponded with my father; 
but for twenty years my father had not heard 
from him. He never received any intimation 
of his brother’s death.”’ ; A 

‘« The chances are that ao uncle is dead,’” 

“Yes: but the possibility exists that he still 
lives, and I have an idea that I will endeavor to 
find him.” 

Our hero laughed. He had been long enough 
in America to form some idea of the vastness of 
the country, and he knew how useless it was to 
seek for a person who had been missing for so 
long & time; but he merely said: — 

"At present it would not be wise for you to 
inangurate a search, for you will remember de- 
tectives are on your track, Remember a man 
who has committed a foul murder has arranged 
to have you.convicted in order to save himself 
from the penalty of his own crimes. 


15 
* No, no; that man would not turn against 
me, 

“Tt is certain that he has turned against yeu, 
otherwise the detectives would not be upon your 
track. Now, listen: Mrs. Maguire has betrayed 
your secret; you have something to live for.”’ 

The lovely girl’s face assumed a crimson hue, 

‘‘ Mrs. Maguire has betrayed my secret?”’ 

“Yes; there is one whom you love, one be: 
fore whose eyes you would like to be vindicat- 


The girl’s eyes fell, and the crimson blush 
was succeeded by a deathly pallor. 

‘It is not necessary for me to say mote in 
that direction. Yes, you have everything to 
live for; you are young, item ptiehed, snk be- 
loved by an honorable ‘man. ,You are now 
under a cloud, but that cloud will be removed. 
You will be vindicated; the really guilty assas- 
sin will some day make a full and complete 
confession.”’ 

** Never.” 

**Oh, yes, he will; leave that to me.’’ 

- “But why should you be my friend?’’ . 

** Because of all men in the world I am ina 
better position to sympathize with you. Iam 
a fugitive and I am innocent; I am an orphan, 
but I have one advantage over you—I ama 
man. Now listen: you will find a home here 
with Mrs. Maguire, and you must reconcile 
yourself to.absolute seclusion for some months, 
and possibly for a year, but in good time you 
will be vindicated. In the meantime I will 
search for your uncle. [I shall be a wanderer 
over this broad land; I can not stay in New 
York. 1 am assured that the officers are on my 
track; 1 am being pursued by a more relentless 
enemy than you, but I can aid myself, you can 
not.’ 


‘“‘But you are devoting your money to my 
maintenance.”’ ‘ 
“Do not speak of that. I have plenty of 
PEE indeed, the want of money I do not 
now.”’ ‘ 


‘You did not tell me this before.’’ 

‘* But you must know I have plenty of money 
for I have bought and paid for this house and 
presented it to Mrs. Maguire. Just see what a 
benefit your misfortune has been to her. She 
has a good home and a chance to indulge in the 
great desire of her heart, the educaticn of her 
son. Mike isasmart boy. We will hear from 
him some day. Now not one word from you; 
here you will abide until the cloud that hovers 
over you clears away.”’ 

‘** You are a good and noble man.”’ 

“‘ Do not mention it; you and I met under the 
most remarkable circumstances, and there isa 
wonderful similarity in our fates. It’s all right; 
promise me you will remain here until your 
good name is cleared or you hear from me.’’ 

“You are going away?” 

“es I am,’’ 

‘“ When?” 

‘‘ Possibly within “a week, possibly within a 
few hours, I do not know. I have told you the 
detectives I fear are on my track. I do not de- 
sire to be captured just yet. The day will come 
when I shall proclaim myself; the day will 
come when your innocence will be established. 
Will: you promise to abide here as I have 
asked ?”’ 

‘« First let me make an explanation to you.” 

‘“ Proceed.”’ 

‘‘Mrs, Maguire you say has revealed my se- 
cret?”’ 

‘“ Yes; she did it unintentionally, but it is bet- 
ter that she did—better for you.”’ 

‘« There is a man in England who studied with 
my father. He is the son of a rich merchant, 

e were thrown much together, and we learned 
to love each other; but he dared not reveal the 
truth to his father, as his parent hopes, because 
of his great wealth, to gain for his son a wife of 
high social standing. My affianced correspond- 
ed with me up to the time when this terrible 
charge was made against me, I have not heard 
a word from him since.” 

‘But he did not have your address,"’ 

‘‘ Yes; I wrote to him a letter giving hima 
full explanation. I received no answer, | wrote 
to him again, revealing my ree 

“ You wrote to him revealing your plans?”’ 

‘* Yes,"’ 

‘* Your plans for flight?” 

Tea. 

There came a shadow to the face of the Monte- 
Cristo, for our hero had taken a fancy to the 
appellation, and had come to look upon himself 
asa sort of Irish Monte-Cristo, The shadow 
was the reflex of a suspicion that had flashed 
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through his active mind. Bardie was a man 
possessed of a noble disposition, and he said: 

‘Possibly he did not receive your letters. 

**1t is possible.” sf 

‘« He really loved you? 

‘Yes: Tam sure of that; and he taught me 
to love him, for he loved me first.” 4 

The girl spoke with sweet simplicity. ly 

“Tis all right, and will come out all right, 
said Bardie. ‘‘I tell you that your innocence 
will be established; it is only necessary for you 
to escape arrest for a time and all will be well. 
You can return to England, only your name 
will be brighter because of your trials following 
this false charge against you; and it is possible 
I may find your uncle. It may be proved after 
all that you are an heiress.” : 

The Monte-Cristo spoke in a joking tone, lit- 
tle dreaming at the moment how prophetic his 
words might prove. 

“T believe Charles is true to me, and oh, how 
he must suffer! I would seek once more to 
communicate with him,’’ 

‘*No; you must not. I demand that you 
romise not to do so until you have permission 
rom me.” 

Our hero spoke in tones of great decision. 

** You do not think it best?” . 

*“No; if he loves you, this is but a test of his 
love. He knows that you love him—have sent 
him a full explanation. You have declared 

our innocence in the most solemn manner. If 
e does not believe your story, he does not love 
you; you do not desire his love.’’ 

There came a moment’s silence, broken at 
length by Grace, who said in firm tones: 

“Sit is.trae.”’ . 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Our readers will remember that we intimated 
that our hero had indulged but little conver- 
sation with Grace Parrish, and he had good 
reasons for his failure in that direction. He 
possessed a secret, and, incidentally, Mrs. Ma- 
gure had made to hima revelation. The good 
woman in a conversation with Grace had asked 
if she had no friends, and the girl had told to 
one of her own sex her love tale, and Mrs. Ma- 
‘guire had, as stated, incidentally repeated the 
story to our hero, and hence his studied re- 
straint. 

Bardie held a more extended conversation 
with Grace, and made many pointed inquiries 
concerning her father’s family, and especially 
did he make inquiries concerning the missing 
brother of her father. 

When our hero left the home he had provided 
for Mrs. Maguire he went to his own lodgings. 
He had left the residence of his friend O’Shayne 
and had made a home of his own for reasons. 
He had hired furnished rooms and had his own 
housekeeper. 

Bardie had intimated that there were reasons 
why he might be compelled to leave Ner York, 
and the fact was that he had a strong intimation 
that a well-laid plan had been organized to cap- 
ture him, and his being under constant sur- 
veillance and the necessity for constant watch- 
fulness was becoming irksome, 

The young man having money in his posses- 
sion had provided himself with many disguises, 
and he was a sort of Protean genius. He was 
fully capable of carrying out his several as- 
sumed characters. 

Upon reaching his lodgings he set to work to 
assume a disguise, and he made a transforma- 
tion that was simply wonderful. 

Bardie had traveled much in England, and 
was well acquainted with men and localities, 
and he was also well acquainted with the pecu- 
liar patois of the different counties and towns in 
England, and besides he was an excellent imita- 
tor as well as a splendid linguist. He could 
speak German like a native, having been edu- 
cated at a German university, as related in our 
opening chapters. 

Having assumed his disguise he issued forth 
and proceeded direct to the English immigrant 
boarding-house, where he had seen the detective 
who was on the track of Grace Parrish, 

He entered the place, going into the bar- 
room, and sitting down at a table called for a 
glass of ale, speaking in broken English. 

The bar-tender, a regular cockney, was 
ee at the Dutchman’s calling for ale, and 
said: 

‘‘ It’s beer you want.”’ 

** No, I vos vant ale.”’ 

** You are a German.”’ 

"* Ya-d-s.’’ 


** German’s drink beer.’’ 
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-“*T know dot, but I vos lif a long times in 


England,”’ f te 
‘Where did you live in England? 
‘‘Vhen I vos first go to 


ham, and den I vos lif in Chester.”’ 


The conversation was in progress when the 
very man our had set to “‘ pipe’’ walked in, 
and he listened to the conversation; and later 
on, when our hero took a seat at the table, the 
English detective took a seat near him, and en- 
gaged him in conversation, and he, too, re- 
marked that it was a strange thing to see a 
The detective had been 
in Germany and could speak a little of the lan- 
guage, and he asked Bardie in German what 


German drinking ale, 


part of Germany he had come from. 


Our hero answered promptly, speaking in 
most excellent German, and, as far as the de- 
tective was concerned, the fact was established 
that he was indeed a geneuine Dutchman, and 


the conversation proceeded. 
“* You have lived in England?”’ 
SN OS ony 
‘‘ How long did you live in England?”’ 
** Six years.”’ 


‘* How long have you been in this country?”’ 


“Two weeks.’’ 

“Only two weeks?” 

** Ya-a-s.”’ 

-** How do you like it here?’’ 

‘*T vos like it, and 1 vos like it England.”’ 


‘‘Was there any special news in England 


when you left?’’ 


‘* Vell, most of der English news is learned 
Der bay der pa- 
pers in this country to publish der news, but, 
der vos one t’ing vat vos happen in England 


here dot vos very vonderful. 


dot too make me surprised.”’ 
** What is that?’’ 
*“You vos heard about dot murder?’’ 


_ Our hero mentioned names and incidents, and 


the detective was all attention at once. 
‘Yes, I have heard about that murder. 
What do you know about it?”’ 


‘*T vos know dotrder detectives in England 


vos looking up der wrong tree.”’ 
‘* What do you mean?” 
** Vell, dot vos shust vot I mean.’’ 
‘** What do you know about the murder?”’ 


‘*T vos know noddings much, but I vos know 


somedings,”’ 


The detective eyed the speaker sharply, and 
at that moment his comrade entered the room 
The latter 


and took a seat at the same table. 
had evidently overheard our hero’s first remark. 
‘* You know something about it?”’ 
‘““Ya-a-s,”” 
“What do you know?”’ 


‘““Shust vot I vos tole you; dey vos looking 


up der wrong tree.”’ 

“How?” 

‘* Dey vos not looking for der real murderer.’” 

‘‘ Who is the real murderer?”’ 

“It vos strange dot nobody vos suspect the 
real murderer.” Fane 

‘* And do you know the real murderer?” 

**T vos supect him,”’ 

‘“What do you know about the case that 
leads you to suspect?”’ 

‘* All I know about der case I vos read in der 
bapers; dot vos all in one vay.”’ 

** All you know in one way?’’ 

** Ya-a-8.”’ 

‘“‘ What do you know in another way?’’ 

‘*I know somedings of dot man Adranfelt.’’ 

“You know something of Adranfelt?’’ 

“ Ya-a s,”’ 

““He is the brother-in-law of the murdered 
boy?’’ 

"* Ya-a-s.’’ 

** And what do you know about him?”’ 

‘“* Vell, I vos know dot oof I vos a detective 
he vos der man I vould follow. Eh, you vos 
not read der case?’’ 

** Yes, I have read all about it.’’ 

“Vell, who vos you Vought poisoned der 
boy?”’ 

‘The girl, his governess,’’ 

“* You vos t’ought so, eh?” 

ce en ” 

__. Vell, you vos like everybody else; dey all 
t’ought so, but dey vos all rine, I vos Pink, 
See, dey vos only search mit de girl, eh? " Vy 
don’t dey look up der mans? Now, I vos shust 
tell you one leetle dings. Dot mans Adranfelt, 
he vos say noddings until the girl vos get avay 
—he vaits a long times, eh?—den all at once he 
out speaks, eh? Dot vos one leetle t’ing dot vos 
queer, 

Bardie proceeded and basing his theory upon 
the facts really in his POBReRAIOR, he pointed out 
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ngland I vent to 
Lemington, and afterward I vos lif in Birming- 


‘hero commenced reading a paper, when the de- 










some singular and remarkable circu ; 
that were ronan very suspicious a8 concerned 
the brother-in-law of the murdered lad, 
when he had concluded the two detectives 
silent, cae into each other’s faces. 
had received food for thought. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


As related, Bardie presented a remarkable 
statement of facts, and the two English detect- 
ives weve very much impressed with what he 
had said, and we will state that the same day 
one of them wrote to another detective in Lon-— 
don, presenting as his own ideas the theory that 
had been so ingeniously presented-by our hero. - 
In the meantime the conversation had con-— 
tinued, the detectives asking many questions 
and our hero making important answers. ‘ 

Bardie at length went forth from the place 
feeling he had played a good game, and having — 
succeeded so well in one direction he retired to 
his lodging, and assuming a new disguise started 
out to interview another detective in a matter 
which more directly concerned himself. He 
still held to the character of a German, but 
affected the appearance of a young German 
student, and under the cover named he wan-_ 
dered up and down Broadway for the whole day 
and saw nothing of the detective. 

When night came Bardie entered a well-_ 
known hotel for his supper, and later on ad- — 
journed to the reading-room to indulge in a 
cigar. But a few moments. passed when the © 
very man he most desired to see entered the — 
room, and the next question presented was how — 
should he get into conversation with the officer. 4 


spnatieteeetendeimentimemmaim 


{ 
Bardie was reading the paper, and in it there | 
was an account of the rescue of the two men i 


4 from the raft in mid-ocean, the incident havi 


been revived because of the fact that there had 
come a report of the rescue of the crew and 
officers of the ill-fated steamer. | 

There had been a German student aboard the i 
steamer that had rescued our’ hero, and Bardie 
had held several conversations with him and q 
had learned not only his name but his desti- — 
nation, he being determined to go right on to © 
Denver, and it was the same recollection that — 
had suggested to our hero the idea of taking the’ | 
character of a German, one he was so well fitted - | 
to maintain, and again, by speaking in broken _ 
German he was able to conceal the inevitable 7 
tinge of brogue characteristic of his talk when 
speaking English. i 

There was a young man sitting near our hero, 
and the stranger addressed a remark to Bardie, 
and then the latter had a chance to refer to the - 
article he had been reading, and he said: 

‘‘I was on the vessel that rescued the two 
men from the raft.’” 

Bardie, as intimated, spoke in broken Ger- 
man, but not as broken as when he had been 
talking. with the other detectives, and the mo- — 
ment he made the announcement of the fact 
that he had been on the rescuing steamer he 
observed that the eyes of the detective were 
fixed upon him. se i 

The officer did not approach him at once, but 
Bardie knew that the keen-scented human 
sleuth-hound was on his track, and that sooner 
or later he would give a signal bark. 

The two young men continued in conversa- 
tion for awhile, and the detective pretended to 
be reading an afternoon paper, but our hero 
knew that in fact he was listening to every word 
that was spoken, and one of the talkers spoke 
just those words that he desired the listening 
detective to overhear. i 

The young man who had been talking with 
Bardie at Iength rose and left the room, and our ~ 
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tective crossed over and took a seat beside him. 

‘1 think I heard you say you were on the 
steamer that rescued the two men from the 
raft?’ 

‘* Yes, I was a passenger.” 

“I have been deeply interested in that res- 


cue, ‘ said the detective. 
“Tt was a very pleasant day when they were 

brought aboard.’ s ri ts ; 
‘* Did you have any conversation with them?” 
“Yes, with one of them.”’ : 
re Mh one?”’ 
“The Irishman; the older gentleman did 

appear inclined to talk to any one.” or 
“You are a German?”’ 


oe Yes.’ 
you come to remain in the United 
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‘** Have 
States?” 

VY @R? 

“ Will you remain in 


New York?” 


a » 
nats. © 








“The story told me by the young man who 
was rescued from the raft.’’ 

** He told you his story?’ 

ed res > 


asked our hero a great many 


adout Surmany and about himself, 


et | 
*- he did not make a confession, but he 
5 BATE me his confidence." 


‘been in New York?” nee you have 
_ ..“ No, have not seen him, but I heard from 
























** How did he come to tell you his story?” 

“* Because I had told him my own." 

“Then you have a history?” 

**T have,’’ 

* What did the young man tell you?” 

‘* He told me first his real name.’’ 

** What did he say his real name was, if you 
please?’’ 













































> = beard from him?’ : a said his real oe was Bardie O’Conor.”’ 
3 ere was considerable significance in the 
s What did you hear? question and answer. . 


He was to call upon me, but sent word 
7 ae ane caren ponte he would 
an at he’ expected to sail th t 
rn Australia.” may 
_ The detective moved uneasily in his chair. 
“ He sent you a note, eh?” 
You seem to be greatly interested in that 


a 


_ “Ab, I see,” said the pretended young Ger- 


** And what did he tell you about himself?’’ 

Our hero proceeded and told his own history— 
told the facts even to his meeting with the old 
woman, and the occasion of his assuming the 
name of Bardie, and the incidents that followed 
his visit to his ancestral estates. The detective 
Was an interested listener, and when our hero 
had concluded the narrative the officer said: 

AS ao a romantic story.” 

ae es. ” 


“* And you believe it?’’ 
“i = see?”’ Edt 
a: . “‘And you have not seen him since you ar- 
The pretended German had a in a very | rived in New York?”’ _ 
id ‘* I see.’’ ** No, sir.” 


significant tone when he had sa ; 
~ ‘What do you see?’’ demanded the detective.| ‘‘ He sent you a note?”’ 
“You have been following me.”’ 


““No, sir; he merely sent me a scrap of 


“T have been following you?’’ paper.”’ 
** Yes.” i “ By whom?” 
Ta Why should I follow you?” “© A boy.” 


“‘ He knew where you were stopping?” 

‘‘ Where are you stopping?”’ 

Bardie was prcopared for the question, and 
had arranged to answer it, He had taken a 
room in a lodging-house several nights in suc- 
cession, under the disguise of the German 
student, and under an assumed name, and he 
promptly gave the address. 


use I was a passenger on the steamer. 
- Yes, I see it all; you are a detective.”’ 
Our hero had worked matters down just 
where he wanted to get them. He had played 
his well. 
3 ou think Tam a detective?’’ 


: es. 
. i And you think I have been following you?”’ 


— vo “* You have not heard trom him since?”’ 
- zee I follow you?’”’ : NO. 
“T told you way, and you came here and| ‘‘ And you really think he has gone to Aus- 


tralia?”’ 

“Ido.” 

‘Tam much obliged to you, young man; I 
see this fellow anticipated arrest.’ 

‘* Certainly; he was a fugitive.” 

The detective did not say any more to our 
hero, and after sitting a few moments took his 
departure. F 

Bardie had prepared himself, and pale a 
change in his appearance, he followed the de- 
tective out, and saw him proceed direct to the 
address our hero had given. ; 

** Well, well!’’ muttered the fugitive; ‘‘ what 
does that mean? Does he doubt my word, after 
all?” 

Bardie stole into the lodging-house, satisfied 
he had assumed a change in appearance that 
would conceal his identity. He saw the detec- 
tive hold a consultation with the clerk who had 
charge of the rooms, and he saw him go up- 
stairs to talk with one of the maids. Bardie 
followed up and got position on the floor above, 
and leaning over the baluster, overheard every 
word that passed as the detective and maid held 
their talk in the hall below him. 

“You have charge of room 92?”’ said the detec- 
tive. 

‘*T hey, sir.” , 

« Have you ever seen anything of the lodger 
in that room?’’ 

** T hey, sir.” 

‘See here, my 
smart. I am an officer, and you _can be of 
great service to me. I am after a German who 
committed a forgery in Germany, and I have 
reason to believe that the man who lodges in 92 
is the man I am after, and if you will give me 
any valuable information I will give you a 
five-dollar bill.” 

** You will?’ 

“*T will.”’ 

“« And it’s a German you’re afther?” 

“Ye,’! 

** Well, you’re chasin’ the wrong man when 
you chase the lodger.”’ P 


oke tome. I did not seek you. I think I’ve 
‘met you before, and you must have been follow- 


6. You are mistaken, young man.” 
“Tf I am mistaken why do you ask me so 
ry f questions?” d 
“*T have a ey a I never saw you until 
I came into this room. I did not know you had 
any knowledge of the matter we have been talk- 
; t until I heard you say yourself that 
were on that steamer.”’ 
“But you seem to take great interest in the 


‘ ae z do.’’ 


way. 

“Fy will tell you lateron. Now, answer me. 

- You say you received a note from the young 
Tt" 


“ No, I did not say I received a note.” 
oy a. you did.” 
*‘T said I had received word from him.”’ 
“ And what was the word you received?” 
“ He said he was going to Australia.” 
“« For reasons that you knew ’?”’ 
“ Yes.” 
** What were those reasons?”’ 
“Reasons that he had confided to me.” 
“He expected to be arrested,”’ said the de- 


* Ah, I told you that you were an officer.” 
“Well, I am an officer, and I expect you to 


éx, tell me all you know about this affair.” ood girl, I see you are 





CHAPTER XXV.- 


‘Tre pretended student laughed in an amused 
ner, and said: 
“ I'd like to know why I must tell you all I 


? 
If you do not I will arrest you.” 
“ will arrest me?” 
 Yont under our American law I can arrest 


fity knowledge of a criminal.’’ 
1% for having Fut fittle concerning our Ameri- 


ee ae believed it possible that the de-| “ lam?’ exclaimed the detective, in a sur- 
fective wld the truth: but as in fact ee ee if 
yt 4 
dette to make » confidant of the detective, he} | Beeete bis know 


prac fmnmnediately to be considerably fright- 
erie give you all the information 
on one condition, I have 
ome the A the mor.” iC 
have heard one side of the story? 
” 


‘T know well enough.” 

“ But how do you know?” , 
‘*1’ll tell you; the lodger is no German. 

* He is no German?’ 

‘No, eir.’’ e . 
“ Hovedo you know?’ 

“ He is a Scowlman,”’ 
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** A Scotchman?” 

een," 

**T reckon I have not got the right room.” 

“Yes, ye hev, if ye mean Mr, Gustav Indig, 
for that man lodges in 92,”’ 

“But you say he is not a German.”’ 

‘“And nayther is he, sir; he is a Scotchman, 
as I tould ye.”’ 

‘* How do you know?” 

** Faith I’ve heerd him talkin’ to himself in 
his room, and I heerd him singing a Scotch tune 
one mornin’, and besides that he is in disguise, 
for I’ve seen him wit. his wig off, so I have, 
and he may be a scamp and a forger, but he is 
no German,” 

The detective uttered a peculiar exclamation, 
and said: 

‘* You are sure?”’ 

** Av coorse I am sure,”’ 

“*T’m much obliged.”’ 

The detective started to go away when the 
girl called: 

** Ye have forgot, sir.”’ 

“* What?”’ 

** The five dollars.”’ 

There came a shadow to the aetective’s aes 
and it crossed his mind that after all the g 
was deceiving him, and had told the story for 
the money. 

**T would give you the money, but I’ve no 
proof that your story is true.”’ 

‘‘T’d hev no rasin to tell ye a lie; no, sir, 
what I told ye is true.” 

‘* You will solemnly swear it is true?’ 

‘*T niver swear, but, on my honor, it is true. 
ivery word of it.” 

‘And why did you not report the circum. 
stances in the office?” 

**T did.” 

“* You did?’ 

fe Nedie 

“To whom?” 

“ The ni att watchman.”’ 

i oe told him just what you have told me?” 

‘* Here is your money, my girl.” 

The detective paid the five dollars and pro- 
ceeded down-stairs, and our hero from above- 
stairs muttered: 

‘‘Tam in good and bad luck—in good luck 
in having learned of my danger, but in bad 
luck in being thus hounded. Hang the girl! 
She has taught me a lesson, however, and I will 
know how to act in the future; but one thing 
is certain, that fellow means to capture me at 
all hazards.’’ a 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


TE detective went down-stairs and asked for 
the watchman, but learned the man did not go 
on duty until night. he 

Bardie watched until he saw the officer go 
away, when he descended and stole out of the 
house. Matters had assumed a very serious as- 
pect, and he made up his mind to leave New 
York. He came to the conclusion with a great 
deal of regret, but the circumstances were such 
that no other alternative remained to him. 

Our hero spent the evening at the home of 
Mrs. Maguire, and he announced the fact that 
it was necessary for him to leave New York. 

‘Are you really determined to go?” asked 
Grace. . ie 
‘“‘T am really determined to go, and now I’ve 
advice to give you. Do not write to a living 
soul: do not make any attempt to discover your 
uncle, but remain in seclusion for a year if 


f| necessary, and watch the papers daily, and 


some day you may read good news.”’ 

“Will you explain?” 

‘“‘T will. I have had an interview with the 
detectives who are on your track, I have cer- 
tainly diverted them from pursuit at present, 
know the officers are here on another affair, and 
they will not waste any time searching for you 
at present, and if you just ‘lay low’ where you 
are you will be all right.’ 

‘And why can not you do the same?”’ 

“My case is very different; I have a relent- 
less enemy pursuing me, and the officers have 
got on my track; they have a greater incentive 
than the advertised reward. know if I re- 
mained I would be discovered, and before I'd 
wear a prison garb and stand trial I’d kill my- 


self. No, I must go,”’ 

There came a sad look to the face of Grace, 
and in plaintive tones she said: 

“If you go away I will be alone and friend- 
less in. New York,” 

‘Will yer’ exclaimed Mra, Maguire. 


“ Waith, ye are very complimentary to me 
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*“T do not mean, Mrs, Maguire, just as it 
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cent. I have no money to buy them bread. If 








‘Well, what do you want here?’ 


! ; 4 “ ’‘Conor,’’ 
is rou ¢ advise my dear | the rent is not paid to-morrow, or at least a part "4 I want Bardie ‘ ; 
nay eS RUE AOvIse DS of it we will be ate into the oe Jan a do? io” 
ne C =, re “ ‘ ll me is the truth, my go es. 
Sees te hay given ye 287100 Oe oT to eae BP Le “You have come to the wrong place for the 
a year, u » “Tt i i d| man you name. « 
‘6 , muttered the It is the truth, sir, as sure as we two stan al t ; , 
* I have nothing to live for, face to face, and as sure as some day we will “You deny your identity?” ' 
gu “You forget Charles,’’ said our hero. stand before the Judgment seat.’’ ; I deny nothing. Your impertinence does | 
A b ush mantled the girl's face. Bardie drew. from his pocket a roll of bills, not entitle you to a denial. : 
A Sag she-aaidé"itaa ik erates sayi All right; but listen to me: I propose to ar- g 


‘Remember, Miss Parrish,’’ said our hero, 


further, ‘‘I am fully satisfied your innocence 


will be established, and the day will come when 


you can return to England, and, to tell you the 


truth, I do not believe the day is far removed. 
Will you act according to my advice? d 
‘‘T will; but we may meet again some day. 


“Tt is possible; but it will be many years 


from now, most likely.” 
“Why so?” 
“*Tam satisfied I will be hounded.all over the 
earth; I am satisfied I will be traced from place 
to place,”’ : : 
“* But your innocence will be established some 
day.”’ 
x It may, and it may not; I can not tell. One 
thing is certain: I will have no rest. as long as 
my enemy lives, unless—’’ 

The young man stopped short. 

‘‘ Unless what?’’ asked the fair girl. 

“‘T can not tell you now.”’ 

“Will you leave me some remembrance of 
you—some mark which will serve as an identi- 
fication of each other should it so happen that 
we do not meet until after many years?”’ 

** You have a ring upon your finger.”’ 

The girl removed it instantly. © 

“Tt is the old, old trick,’’ said Bardie; ‘‘ but 

_Wwe will adopt it,’’ and between his powerful 
fingers he split the ring in half. 

‘“'There,’’ he said; ‘‘ yeu take one, I will 
Keep the other.”’ 

““ I shall never forget you!”’ 

“Thank you.’* 

“* And some day I may wish to communicate 
with you.”’ 

*< Well?’ 


“On the first day of every year I will put my 


address in the ‘ Personal’ column of the New 
York Heraid.”’ 

“‘ A good scheme,’’ said Bardie. 

** And how abgut your address?”’ 

“‘It may not be cnvenient for me to do.so, 
but if cireumstances permit it I will communi. 
cate with you.” 

_ Little did either of these two realize at the 
* moment what a really delightful reward was to 
be the outcome of the arrangements they were 
making at that moment, and neither realized 
the grand fortunes that awaited them both, nor 
did one realize the’ wonderful adventures 
through which he was to pass, and one of them 
was to occur that very night. 

The conversation between them was pro- 
longed. The fair girl did not seem to be will- 
ing for Bardie to go away, and she looked so 
lovely and seemed so loving the young man was 
not at all anxious to depart; and despite the fact 
that he had schooled his feelings, he could not 
prevent the mental exclamation, ‘‘ Hang that 
rascal, Charles!’’ 

At length Bardie was com 
and when he rose to go the fai 

“*T will see 
New York?” } 

‘Yes, I will see you once again, if possible, 
but, remember, you are to obey my instructions 
whether we meet or not.’’ 

“I will obey your instructions to the letter.’’ 

“I believe a few months will see your inno-. 
eence established, and then—”’ 

** Well?” 

** You can return to England and Charles,” 

The young man did not wait to say another 
word, nor did he permit Grace to make a reply. 
He rushed from the house and proceeded toward 
his lodgings. 

One can not go through a large city without 
meeting with objects of charity, and Bardie had 
proceeded but a short distance when a woman 
accosted him. 

** Will you aid me?” she asked. 

She did not make a long and piteous appeal, 
as is usual with beggars, but spoke but the few 
words, “‘ Will you aid me?””? The appeal com- 
ing in such an unusual manner, our hero heed- 

it, and, stopping, asked- 

** Are you in trouble, my good woman?’’ 

** Yes, | am in great trouble,’’ 

“What is your trouble?’ 

“Tam the wife of a mechanic—he has been 

many imcnths; we owe rent; I have not one 


pelled to depart, 
r girl said: 
you once again before you leave 


ce 


ng: 
crak my good woman, take it; you are 
welcome to it.’’ ' 
The woman took the money, and Bardie 
walked away. He had gone but a few squares 
when a voice called to him: 
“* Look out ; you are being tracked !”’ 


wo 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


Barpip was taken aback, but was perfectly 
cool as he glanced around. and saw the woman 
whom he had just aided standing ina door- 
way. How she had got around ahead of him 
he did not know, but he was quick, and said: 

‘I will walk slow. Manage to get ahead of 
me. Keep walking, and tell me what you mean, 
so no one will know you are talking to me.” 

_Our hero, while speaking, kept walking along, 
and his utterance was rapid. 

A. few moments later a woman crossed from 
an opposite corner and passed on ahead of him, 
and as she walked she managed to say: 

““T started to follow you when 
some one else was on your track. I desired to 
thank you, but when I saw that some one else 
was following I laid back and watched and} 
made sure. It is possibly a thief who saw you 
give me money, and who means to rob you. 
Iran around and got ahead of you to warn 


” 























“Tt is all right,’’ said Bardie. ‘‘I am much 
obliged, but I can take care of myself. Now, 
you go on to your home and relieve your fam- 
ily. You are welcome to what I have given 

ou.” 

The woman kept on to the corner, and then 
disappeared down a cross-street. 

Bardie knew well enough it was no thief. He 
made up his mind that a detective was on his 
track, and he determined to throw him off if 
possible. 

The fugitive kept walking straight ahead for 
several squares, and then he made a sudden| w 
turn and caught sight of his pursuer, and so the 
chase continued for fully half an hour, when 
Bardie concluded he had thrown the man off 
his track, and he started for his home, mutter- 
ing: 

“I must get away at once, they are closing 
in on me, and at any moment I may be arrest- 
ed.”’ The young man reached his lodgings at 
length, and when in his room sat down to think 
over the situation. He did not disrobe and re- 
tire, although it was very late. Probably half 
an hour passed when he threw himself upon the 
bed, but had hardly closed his 


ca 


eyes when the} ‘‘ I will go quietly on one or two conditions.” | 
door of his room opened and aman entered.| ‘ You will go quietly?”’ ¥ : #1] 
Our hero recognized the man at a glance, al-| ‘‘ Yes.’’ 2 q 
though the latter was evidently disguised. He! ‘ What are your conditions?’’ - .. 
entered and closed the door behind him. Bardie| ‘‘ The first one is that you'tell me how you _ 
leaped up in bed and demanded: came to get on my track,’’ si 


“ Who are you and what do you want here? 
How dare you enter my room?’ 

“* Take it easy, young man; I want to have a 
talk with you.”’ 

As the officer spoke he displayed a cocked re- 
volver, thereby intimating that he was prepared | all 
for any eee 

Bardie had locked his door but divined that 
the detective had o 

““ You have co 
hero. 


tl 
pened it with a skeleton key, | a 
me to rob me, eh?’’ said our| th 


rest you.”’ 


me your story and I will consider it.’”’ 


to tell you.” 


why I should go.”’ 


pei AN a 


saw that] to 


talked with me at the New York hot 


desire to be hard on you. 


lawyer; but I must do my duty.’ 


me all the same.’’ 


“* There is?” 

oe Yes.”’ 

*“ Who is he?”’ 
** T like 


but I do not belie 


ie amount of the reward with him now. You 
rem 


ey can take you back to Ireland. I must ar- 


** Arrest me?’ 

fev eg, 

‘* What for?’’ 
‘*You know weil enough; but you can tell 


i} 


‘ 
: A 
y 


‘Oh, you are very kind, but I have nothing 
€ 

** Will you go with me quietly?’’ 

“Go where?’’ 

‘To head-quarters.”’ a a 
‘‘ It is tough to be led out at midnight.’ 
‘But you do not want to make a row?” 
ce INO?” 

“* And you will go quietly?’ : 
“T will if you will give me any good reason 


s 


~ Dolwibs 


ee 


** You are accused of murder.’’ — 


‘* You are.” 

** Who is my accuser?’’ 

** You know well enough; it is no use for you 
deny your identity. I have you down fine.’ 
“* And you want me to go with you?” 
ce Yes. >) * 
“* As a prisoner?’’ 

“Yes,” | sid 
‘* See here, I will admit Iam Bardie O’Conor.” 
** You admit your identity?’’ 

“é Yes.” , 
““And you were the young ceraen who 
el ? 


neh e a . 


i 


Seale eG 


‘* Was I?” 
“You were.’’ 
Bardie laughed, and said: 
“Do Tlook likea German?” . 
** No; but you are a very smart man.” 
‘‘ And you want me to go with you?” 
“You must.”’ 
“‘ But I may fight.” - 
The officer showed his weapon, and said: 
“‘ Make one move and you are adead man, E 
ill take you dead or alive.” : 
‘* This is hard on students,’’ 
“* You're a student, eh?’’ 
“¢ Yes. 2? 
“ See here, I will give you a point, 


tie, CR Wein cae  Demaen 28a | tale 


er 


I do not 
; I do not think you” 
n be returned to Ireland—not if you geta good 


““T am an innocent man.” 
“It is possible you are, but you must go with — 


**T will, on cne or two conditions,” 
““ You will go anyhow.”’ 


’ 


lth REO ee pn» 


‘* There is a man over 


here from Ireland.’”* 


MAT hls 


you, young fellow, and I will tell 
ts. The man calls himself Mann 
ve that is his name, but he 


the fac 


y prisoner, but I tell you I do not think 


th RMN he os 


‘No. Ih t t b rest you . the same.” 
1c NO; I have not come to rob you.”’ “* Then I suppose I might as w * 
1, Who are you?” said Bardie, ~~ Shi ne Well currence,” 


“* Never mind; I want to talk 
*‘T will give an alarm,”’ 
“Do so if you choose; but there 
why you should not.’’ 

Th 
ce yo 


with you.” 
are reasons 


e visitor put special emphasis on the word | a 
Wy . 
“* Will you explain your business?”’ 

““ Thet’s what I am here for, young man,” 

“Do it quickly. This intrusion into my | me 
room is an outrage, or else 
thinking I was asleep.” 

** Your name is Bardie O’Conor,’’ 

** Ts it?’ 

“Ts it not?” 

““ You appear to know.”’ 

‘*T am an officer,”’ 

‘Oh, you are?”’ 

es, *’ 


ce 


r 


THERE came a smile to th 
nd in a kindly voice he said 
“IT am sorry 
am; 


ow 


you are here to steal, | away?” 


ce 


“© This is hard, 
turn here, 


must do my duty,”’ 


“—p 


_—_— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
e detective’s face, 
for vou, young fellow; 


t 
mpelled to do my duty, a 
ou are? All right; but you will allow 
arrange a few things before you take me 


No, I can’t do that.” 


You will take me right off?” 
must.’’ 


but I am co 


4 







to 


T will have no chance to re 
be clapped in jail at onee,” 


t, I'm sorry for you, but I 
But you can give a fellow a chanoa,"* 


I will 
Tcan't help i 


er 







al 


ae eg = 

4 denen ee ave ve yOu any more chances than 
me isa man here from Ireland?"’ 

™ What sort of a looking man?’ 

"Phe detective described the man. 

_™ Where does he hang out?’ 

_ "The detective was so sure of his game he was 


Very communicative, and named the hotel. 
“ De you get the full reward?” 


- 


Jere ted to it.” 
After you receive the money will you act 
@8 my friend?’ ; o 
= I can not promise.” 
“ Ah, I see; if the man from ‘Ireland offers 


you oe must turn against me.”’ 
ee ladies you beow."" 
- * All right; I can not help it; I will go with 


“ ** Bat I must put the ‘ darbies * on you.” 
Handcuffs?” 
























_.. Why this indignity, if I am willing to go 
with a 


oy tpt ala 


_ “* Well, it’s your day; mine will come.” - 

_ “ You must not have any hard feelings against 

“hoes fellow; I am only doing my duty.” 

“i is no need to put the irons on 
ie i 


_ “IT must do my duty; up with your hands.”’ 
= Bardie icone eal aang a a] eos 
havir wn a pair of darbies from his pocket, 
was boat to adjust them, | thrown com- 
pletely off his , When our hero suddenly 
leaped ped forv He seized his would-be captor 
by the throat and held him so the officer could 
mot move or make the least outcry, and he fell 
quickly clapped a handkerchict to his mocts 
a a ere to mouth 


_ We will here state that our hero had prepared 
himself for all contingencies. He had deter- 
nined under no circumstances to surrender. 
‘He had devised many precautions to aid him- 
self in time of need, and among his other little 
plans was the ion of chloroform ready 
fe an Bt it was with the latter that he fixed 
the ve, and having thus fixed his man he 
gagged him and put his own darbies on him and 
ossed him on the bed, when he bound his feet 
and bad him as helpless as a babe. 
_ In a few moments the detective recovered 
from the effects of the anesthetic, and glancing 
ildly around, he lay with eyes fairly starting 
from their sockets. _ 

You thought you had me,”’ said our hero, 
“but now I’ve got you; and do you mind, I’m 
going to take the 
you make the least attempt to give an alarm I’ll 
drive this clear through you!”’ 

_ Bardie shook a dangerous-looking knife be- 
his prisoner’s eyes, 

Will you be quiet?” ; é‘ 

2 detective moved his head affirmatively. 
Do you mind, it’s life or death with me. If 
I settle you I am free; no other man is on my 
- id . 


“The detective again nodded his head affirma- 


_ ** As sure as you live, now, you will be a dead 
nan if;you give an alarm! You can well un- 
stand m uf? 
Again the ve nodded his head affirma- 
tively, and our hero removed the gag from his 
aod it was some minutes before the de- 
tective could speak, his jaws had been so wide- 
ly stretched; but when he could speak, he said: 
“* You've got the best of me.”’ 
“* Yes, I have; and now, see here; must I do 


the — to settle your case?”’ 
“You wood not spider me in cold blood?’ 
- Tt's business, I think.” 

y no.” 

“1 must do my duty.” 
a” Isle uty to murder me?’ 
“Wy dat myself. I mean it’s life or 

th with me. Iam charged with murder!”’ 

a dlaim you are innocent.” 

aed seneeeeh but they may prove me 
weufity for all that. 1 have a bitter ones ; 
“f will get justice here in New York.’ 
“1 wilit” ‘ 
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If a t deal of 
eee cotton : you em, hod now 
aly fo, how will you die. Do you want 


ye att he easily, or I do the 
hee perms i t kill me?’ 
AD Hit, Vm ia your power; 1 can not do 
ee) 
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ea 
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take 
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out of your mouth, but if 











anything. I will not beg further for my life, I 
took the chances when I went for you.” 

Our hero laughed, and said: ~ 

“You know 
head, but I will let you sleep in my bed until 
morning, When some one may call and let you 
out.”’ 

** Don't do that?’’ 

**T must.’’ 

** Listen: let me go and I will agree rot to 
arrest you. I will haul off the job.” 

“You will.”’ 

**T will.” : 

‘I'd like to take your word for that, but I 
dare not; but do you mind, Iam an innocent 
man. 

‘“*T believe you.” 

“You do?’ 

“e Yes.”’ 

“‘ And if I let you go what will you do?” 

‘*T can not promise exactly.”’ 

" — can not promise exactly ?’’ 

‘ oO? 

** Why not?’’ 

“‘T am an officer. I am acting under orders.” 

“But you said you would not arrest me if I 
let you go.”’ 

‘I meant I would not arrest you now, and I 
would give you a chance to get away.”’ 

“No thanks to you. I have that chance, I 
can go at my leisure.” 

‘* I will give you a good day’s start.” 

“And then you will start after me again?”’ 

“*T may be ordered to do so.”’ 

“IT do not need the start. I will have time 
enough before you are discovered. And now, 
see here, I am about to pack. If you remain 
perfectly quiet I will not return the gag to your 
mouth at once.’’» 

: " As be my duty to give an alarm.”’ 

‘Tt may be my duty to give an alarm.’’ 

“Oh, that’s it, eh? Well then, mister, I will 
= te you do not give an alarm. How is 

is ” i a ; 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


BARDIE returned the gag to the man’s mouth, 
and then coolly set to work to pack up such 
goods as he could carry with him. Our hero 
was prepared always for an arrest, aud he had 
made his arrangements accordingly. He had 
secured several lodging-places, and he had his 
goods well scattered—in fact, was in ‘light 
marching order’’ all the time—and it did not 
take him long to get ready for a start, and when 
ready to go he said to the officer, who could 
hear, but could not speak in return: 

“*T’d like to let you know my route, mister; 
but I shall have to waive that little mark of 
politeness upon this occasion and let you find 
my new address; but one nie please remem- 
ber: [am an innocent man. am fleeing for 
my life, and arrest by you means death to me. 
If I were a murderer I would settle your case 
now. I could kill you, and the doctors would 
never know how you met your death. I learned 
the secret from an old German doctor. Al- 
though practically you seek my life, I will spare 
yours; but should you ever pet upon my track 
again, remember this, as I tell you, for the time 
may come when, in order to save myself, I will 
be really compelled to down you.”’ 

Bardie spoke calmly, but his utterance was 
rapid and his tones decisive. 

The detective indicated with his eyes that he 
wished to speak, and our hero removed the gag 
and again waited for the man to get his jaws in 
working order, and when he succeeded the offi- 
cer said: ’ ; 

“1 do not blame you; I got the worst of it, 
and it is my own fault. I should have been 
better prepared, and one thing I will say, I be- 
lieve in your innocence, and I think the best 
thing for you to do is to surrender yourself and 
geta fal re ldue: I will aid you to prove your 
innocence. Your return to Ireland on the 
charge of murder can be prevented.” : 

“‘ You are very kind, but I know something 
of law. You may be right, but I do not wish 
to spend months and possibly years in prison 
while the matter is being legally decided. 1 
shall leave America, J reckon, and take my 
chances in some other land.” 

**T tell you what to do, as you are really de 
cAded, go to Mexico,” 

“And send you my address when I get 


** | will never follow you to Mexico, nor will 
any other American detective, unless employed 
by private contract,”’ 


TREASURE OF THE ROC 


would not harm a hair of your 
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‘Well, my friend, have you anything more 
to say?” 
ae No.” . 


“Tam sorry to be compelled to gag so nice a 
talker, but self-protection is an imperative law.” 

Bardie again clapped the gag in the man’s 
mouth, and said: | 

“ Good-night,’’ 

Bardie passed out into the night, and we wilf 
say that he felt very sad and uncomfortable, It 
is no pleasant thing to be hunted and hounded 
as he was. He knew that he must leave New 
York, but he had a balance in the bank, and it 
was necessary for him to draw his money be- 
fore he left. 

Our hero proceeded to the home of his friend 
O’Shayne, and fortunately met his friend at his 
own door, thé latter having been out and but 
just returned, 

2 peor well,”’ cried O’Shayne, “‘ is that you?”’ 

es," 

“* And what brings you around at this hour?” 
; Se been corralled, and was compelled 

o ‘ flit.’’ 

Bardie proceeded and told his story. 

“And you have left the detective bound in 
his own fetters?’’ 

““T have.”’ 
“““ Ye are a wonderful man, Bardie dear; and 
now, what will you do?” nd 

‘*Tt’s no use. I must leave New York,” 

** And where will you go?” ; 

‘““Tve not made up my mind; but it’s goI 
must, and go I will; after you have got my 
money from the bank to-morrow,” 

Upon the day following the incidents we have 
described, our hero received all his money from 
the bank, received it in gold; and waiting until 
night, he started for the home of Mrs. Maguire, 

He was met in the parlor by Grace, to whom 


. 


he revealed the fact of his immediate departure, 


The fair girl betrayed considerable agitation, 
although our hero had prepared her for hig 
going, and he did not understand it. 
that in some things the brightest men are fools, 
and those things are the heart-phases of women, 

Bardie knew that Grace Parrish loved or had 
confessed to a previous love. He had accepted 
the statement as true, and his faith in woman 
was such that he believed a woman could love 
but once. We do not desire to intimate that. 
Grace was in love with our hero, but we merely 
wish to indicate that he did not attempt to in-. 
vestigate her agitation at the announcement of 
his departure. 

Bardie held a long talk with Grace and dis- 
cussed matters which will be duly recorded as 
our narrative progresses, and having completed 
all his other arrangements, there was nothing 
for him to do but start upon his journey, which. 
we will indicate had a most wonderful termina- 
tion. 

Bardie had adopted a good disguise and con- 
sidered himself perfectly safe, even though his 
old antagonist might run upon his track.' He 
was got up as an old man, and his disguise was 
not only a good one, but he was well able to 
sustain the role he had assumed, 

Our hero was always on the alert, and when 
he reached the waiting-room of tle Grand Cen- 
tral Station his eyes went wandering around te 
learn the character of his fellow-travelers. He 
was to take a midnight train, but for reasons 
had sought the station fully an hour ahead of 
time. He had been in the station but a few mo- 
ments when an ejaculation fell from his lipsp—a 
suppressed exclamation, but one very express 
ive His glance had fallen several times upon 
a sharp-faced man, and he soon fell to the cone 
clusion that the sharp-faced man was a detect- 
ive and was there to shadow a fugilive, and our 
hero knowing of no other fugitive but himself, 
decided that the man was on his trail. 

Bardie had watched the papers and had seen 
nothing concerning his adventure with the one 
detective on the previous night, and he made 
up his mind that his victim had managed to 
suppress the particulars of the really ludicrous 
affair. ' 

lt was an awkward discovery he had made, 


He had hoped to get away withvu: baving his 
robabie course suspected, He did not wish to 
be compelled to leave America entirely. He 


bad determined to go, and had hoped to throw 


all his enemies off his track; but ihe discovery 
he had made was very discouraging 

It was not long before he made another an- 
noying discovery. He discovered that he had 
become the subject of the special attention of 


the detective, and while watching he saw the 
officer hold a momentary conversation with a 
comrade, 


It is said | 





** By all that’s unfortunate, ’’ muttered Bardie, 
“‘T am greatly harassed! There are two of 
them, and they have theireyeson me.” 

Our hero did not move or betray any trepida- 
tion; he even fixed his eyes several times direct- 
ly on the officer, and he was as cool as a cucum- 
er when he saw the detective approaching him, 
aod muttered: : , 

_ ** Well, well! Now the trial begins, but I am 
“ready.” 


eee 


CHAPTER XXX. 

BarpieE had discerned correctly. The detect- 
ive approached him, and asked: s 

GS What time does the train go?’ ; 

The fugitive put his hand to his ear with the 
characteristic look of helplessness of a deaf man, 
and asked in return: 

“‘ What did you say?” a 
| ** What time does the train go? 

The old man rose and put his face close to the 
lips of the detective, and with his hand still to 
his ear, and repeated: 

‘ What did you say?” _ 

‘¢ What time does the train go? 

! «Which train?’ demanded the pretended old 
man. 

‘“‘ The train we take.’’ 

' ** What train do you take?” 

“‘ The twelve o’clock train,’’ came the answer. 

“That is the train I take,’’ said the old man. 

““ Where do you go?” 

“ce Eh?’’ . 

‘* Where do you go?”’ 

“* Albany.” 

“Do you live there?”’ 
«e No. 2? ie 
‘* Where do you live?”’ 

** Albany.” : 

The last answer was a cunning one. It was 
really an indication of genuine deafness, and a 
very characteristic one. The pretended old man 
had just answered he did not live in Albany, 
and when asked where he did live, answered, 
“© Albany.”’ 

‘You live in Albany?”’ 

“e Oo 9? 


‘* Where do you live?’’ came the question.”’ 

“Eh?” : 

‘Where do you live?”’ 

‘* With my son.”’ 

- “ Where does your son live? 

““TIn Albany.”’ 

** Whereabouts in Albany?” 

ce Eh?’’ 

“Whereabouts does your son live in Albany?”’ 

“e (Be? 

The question was repeated and the answer 
came: 

“You know my son, eh? What is your 
name?’ 

‘“T asked you whereabouts your son lives in 

Albany?”’ 

** Yes; I will tell him I met you if you tell 

me your name.” 

At this moment a man came and spoke to the 
detective, and asked: 

** What are you at?”’ 

“‘T’'m talking to this beggar.’”’ 

** What for?”’ 

*‘ I thought he had a suspicious look.” 

The second man said te our hero: 

** Halloo!’’ ” 

The old man looked with a surprised expres- 
sion upon his face, and put his hand to his ear 
as before. 

‘“ He is deaf,’’ said Detective Number two. 

‘* T should say he was.’’ 

*“He may be playing it,’”’ said number two, 
in a low tone. 

There came no change to our hero's face. 

“I think we had better arrest him,” said de- 
tective number two. 

The old man maintained 
look. 

‘“Is he really deaf?’’ asked number two. 

*“'To the best of my judgment he is.”’ 

** But he’s our man all thé same.”’ 

The pretended old man still maintained the 
stated look of indifference. He had played his 
part well, and the detectives were really both- 
ered, but, evidently, were both convinced that 
he really was deaf, and then they made certain 
statements that were a really startling revelation 
to our hero, 


- 


the same impassive 


From words exchanged between the two offi- 
cers he fell to the fact that he was not the man 
whom they were really shadowing. They were 
after another party entirely, and when Bardie 


was assured of this fact he felt greatly encour- 


aged 
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He later on heard one of the officers say: 

‘‘T’m sure our man will take this train.” 

‘‘ There is but one thing for us to do.” 

‘* What is that?’’ 

‘Go on the train. He will not show up until 
the last moment.’’ Hi 
*‘ As you say, we had better go on the train, 

During the whole of the above scene there 
had sat alongside of our hero a clerical-looking 
gentleman, and the latter must have heard every 
word that was spoken. 

Bardie waited a few moments, and then 
walked into the restaurant near the station, and 
when he sat down he ordered a sandwich, and 
in an ordinary tone the waiter asked: + 

‘*‘ What kind, sir?’’ and our hero promptly 
responded: 

‘“* A corned-beef sandwich, please,’’ and as he 
spoke he looked up and saw the clerical-looking 
gentleman standing over his shoulder, and the 
latter asked: 

“* Do they keep good, fresh sandwiches here?’’ 

Bardie let his hand go to his ear, and the 
stranger leaned over and whispered: 

‘* You can’t play that on me.”’ 


Bardie was perfectly cool and assumed the old 


look of helplessness, when the stranger said: 

*“Tt won’t do, old man.”’ 

Bardie said: 

** Speak louder, sir.”’ 

““It won’t do, old man. The waiter didn’t 
speak loud, and you heard him well enough.”’ 

A cold chill ran through our hero’s frame. 
He felt that he had not been sufficiently cau- 
tious, that he had betrayed himself; but he did 
not mean to surrender so easily, and he still at- 
tempted to play the deaf dodge, when, to his 
great wonderment, the stranger whispered: _ 

‘Tt is not you the cops are after.” 

Bardie was in a quandary. Hedid not know 
just how to act. The clerical-looking man was 
not one of the two detectives who had spoken 
to him, but he might be a third one, and it 
might all be part of a game; and he still-main- 
tained his seeming deafness, when the stranger 
repeated : 

‘‘'They are not after you. I heard all the 
said to you, and you played your game well. 
Now, see here; I won’t give you away. I could 
go and tell them you are not deaf, but I won’t; 
and do you know why?”’ 

‘* Speak louder,”’ said our hero. 

The man whispered: 

‘*T can not speak louder or the waiter will get 
on to both of us.”’ 

The situation was a strange one, and one fact 
was certain, the clerical-looking gentleman was 
anything but a clergyman. 

ardie determined to take the chance, and he 
said, as he shook his head: 

‘What do you mean?” 

** Ah, you hear me?” 

“e Yes. > 


*‘ They are not after you.” 

“Who are they after?’’ asked Bardie. 

“* They are after me.’’ 

Bardie was really astonished but still not fully 
assured, and he said: 

‘* Look here, my friend, if you are playing a 
game on me I’ve something to tell you.”’ 

“‘ Go ahead.”’ 

“*'You are adead man. Iam not to be taken.” 

“* You need not fear me; you have been un- 
wittingly my best cover.’’ 

‘ Are the cops after you?” 

“Well?” : 

““ We can play them and both escape.” 

“* How?”’ 

“Listen and I will tell you,’’ came the an- 
swer. 





CHAPTER XXXI1I. 


BaRDIE was not altogether satisfied; but he 
was really in for it, and was bound to take his 
chances, The stranger glanced around, and 
then, still speaking in a whisper, said: ay 

“‘T will go on the train first. I will secure a 
seat. You watch me, and come and take a seat 
alongside of me. Then I will talk to you. Of 
course you wiil be deaf as a post, and T will 
speak loud, I will ask you questions. I will 
tell you who I am and you will recognize me, 
and we will shake hands, and then talk.’’ 

It was a good scheme the man had roposed, 
but our hero was silent and thoughtful, and the 
man said: 

‘‘ It is a good scheme for both of us; we will 
both get under the same cloak, you see,” 

* . re the police after you?’’ 

es,’’ 


“Who you are; I do not know why you are 





** For what?” : 
*“To arrest me, of course,’’ ; 


‘And you are under a disguise?” 

** Yes,’ 

‘Those two officers are searching for 
then?’ 

ee Yes. ” 

“You admit that?’’ 

** Yes.”’ / c 
‘* What makes you think I am a criminal?” — 

““T don’t say you are a criminal. The police 
sometimes run down innocent men.’’. 

Our hero did not like the last remark. It 
sounded as though the speaker had given away 
something. - 

‘* Are you an innocent man?” he asked. 

‘“* We have: not got time to discuss that now; 
the train starts in fifteen minutes. Did you 
understand my proposition?’’ , u 

‘J did; but why should I identify myself 
with you?”’ E 

“Tl tell you; if you are a man with any 
heart you wil] aid a wronged man.”’ 

‘J will.”’ 

SN OSt ge 

““You are a wronged man?”’ 

2 MINS 24 

‘* And you admit those officers are after you?” 

“I do; and I know you are a fugitive.’ 

«You do?”’ 

ce ‘Yes, ”? 

** How do you know it?”’ 

“Simply because I know you are under @ 
disguise. Men do not go. under cover unless 
they have good reason for so doing.’”’ _ 

** You think I am under cover?” 

‘* I know it; and now see here, I’ve no design 
against you; I’ve got a clean give away on %. 
and if I were in a scheme against you alt Td 
have to do would be to open my mouth. I tell 
you I’m all right as far as you are concerned, 
and I’ll tell you more, those detectives are not 
altogether off your track, but if you go in on 
this scheme with me we can throw them off 
your track, and we will both be all right.’’ 

‘* Will you tell me why they are after you?” — 

** IT will when we reach Albany.”” ~ | 

“* Are you an honest man?”’ 

““T am, I swear I am, and I am being wrong- 
fully hunted and rounded.” a] 

Our hero knew well that it was indeed a pos- _ 
sible thing for an innocent man to be hounded — 
and hunted. He himself was innocent, and yet — 
he had been pursued every step he took. i 

‘“‘T told you one thing; if you are really 
game to betray me I will have your life.’’ A 

‘You need not fear betrayal from me.” i 

“Your game is that you go into the car, and 
I take a seat beside you?” ¢ . 


oo. eds 


ina 


“ You pee talk to me?’’ 3 | 

‘* Yes; and you are to play your deaf . a 
you play it well, and in good mine we will find : | 
out that we are acquainted, and you will a 
nize me as the man I shall claim to be. Itell 
you the scheme will save us both.”’ | 
am 
: 


“* You appear to take it for granted that I 
noaeie the police?”’ on) 

“ L knigw. it 2) 006 aan 
_ “But you admit, also, that I am not the man 
these fellows are after?’’ 

Sa do.’’ : ‘i 

‘They are after you?”’ a 

ce Yes.’’ ‘ : 

‘Would it not be better for me to look out _ 
for myself?”’ ’ 9 

“If you think so, after all I have said—yes, 
ee you may find out you have made a mis- 

e ; 


“ce How?” 3 


“ee > > 
ees Those men still have a suspicion as concerns 


“They have?’’ 
ce Yes 9? 


oe ae E 


WER eee 15 


* 


« How do you know that?” 

“You will see, if they do not to my dis- 
guise. They will follow you apy end at ‘ mo- 
ment when you least expect, o goes your 
on go the darbies, and gee are not the man 
they are after they will find out who you are 
anyhow.,’’ 

3ardie could see that there was re som. 
truth in what the man said, still tee cana 


arose: Was the man pla after 
“* T will trust you Pata . os a 
““ You are wise,’’ * 
ae oo I oe you, however, thatiitwill gp 
ory hard with you j < 
on mats tS : play 
‘“ If we both escape and you 
you will be glad you aided ine. _ 
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rere T 
Qnedhing I know; whoever 
be ae aided me to escape 
be my ve. , 
mover wah two men had 
on were eating, and 
hero said: 
you. I will take the chance.”’ 
‘You will never tit. Andmow I will re- 
t the station. Fou come a few moments 
ter do not notice me or speak to me until 
ar side by side in the train; and then 
me open the conversation, and I can trust 
a to ete oe well. But remember, you 
Doran, ans eee Sd ee. 
: ; and you ease remember all 
Ihave a ” 
+“ I will.” 
_ The stranger returned to the depot, and 


» 
io 
wn ooked as ure as could be, and a moment 
_ &fter his return one of the detectives approached 


ae 
~~ - 


* 


___ “* You were talking to the old man over in 
the pee nt?’ 5 
: was trying to to him.’’* 
“Trying to talk to him?” 
_ “ Yes, bat ~ oe. I do not see how 
he 4 ink it is dangerous for him 
to faved aioe.” . 
_ The detective walked away, and to the cleri- 
cal-looking man two facts were established on 
oe the confession he had made to our hero. 
had not deen recognized, was not under 
ee and the pretended deaf man was still 
; ap and the former fact explained 
_ why the detectives had not entered the restau- 
a auxin tes ae ee icion of, the oe 
r _ to get what information 
_ they needed from him, as had they been seen in 
_ the saloon the deaf man, if really a criminal, 
would have been on his guard. 

A few moments passed, and our hero entered 
the saloon, and in a moment he discovered that 
the information of the stranger was correct in 

one particular; the detectives were indeed still 

watching him, and not quite satisfied as to his 

real identity, and while our hero was revolving 
matter in his mind the door was opened for 
engers to go aboard the train. 

* ae 

ee )”6 6 CMAPTER XXXII. ; 

_ Tue clerical gentleman made a rush for the 

train; our hero moved more slowly, but in time 

got aboard. He saw that he was being followed 

md watched, and began to realize that if the 

‘rical gentleman was not up to a trick that it 
might prove, after all, a lucky meeting. ; 

Bardie moved on until he came to where the 
stranger was seated, when he asked if he ‘‘ could 
part of the seat.”” — . 

inly,’’ came the answer. wa 
Bardie, putting his hand to his 





= 
i 


=6Ooccu 
™ 
“e 


“Eh?” 


_ “You can sit here if you want, my friend,” 
came the answer, spoken in a tone loud enough 
to be overheard by every one in the car. 

©, u,’’ said Bardie, and he took the 
seat, and observed at the same instant that one 
of the detectives had taken the seat right be- 
Binc him, * ' 
One fact, as has been intimated, was plainly 
oe the detectives had no suspicion of the 


Ina ce moments the train moved out of the 

panel me thundered along, and different men 
themselves back for a nap; but our hero 

_ did not appear to be sleepy, and when the train 

_ came to a stop, owing to some unlooked-for de- 

y, he asked of his neighbor: - 

_ ** What is the matter?’’ and received the an- 


_ swer: 

“YT don't know.”’ 

“Eh? Off the track?”’ 

“Wo. I don’t know,’ came the answer, re- 
_ peated in a loud voice. 

' oa don’t know?’’ 

“1 do not.” 


f. ween answer came by an affirmative 
shake of 


Where do you preach?” , 
“ ou 
‘he answer came ins loud tone. ‘ 


deal man at once asked: 
 ” Your name is wv 


catme an afirmative shake, when our 
: excAaimed ; 
Ss Don't you know me?’ 


” 


’ 
and woght ww know me; my son 
doatch, toy youngest von. 


es: 


gre v J 
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ed clergyman; “and you are. old Mr. Garra- 


followed a cordial shake, and the two men be- 
came well acquainted apparently, and would 


have talked further, but just at that moment] “ He’s only a convoy, that s my idea, a ‘ cov- 
the whistle blew and the train moved on, anda 7 ee J ’ 


moment later a hand was laid on the shoulder 
of the detective who 
fugitives. 

toarearcar. The pretended clergyman watched 


the movement, and a palor overspread his face, 
and he managed to whisper: 


even if I am doomed I will not give you away.’’ 


touched his ‘ pard’ on the shoulder.” 


ing to, and little attention was paid to what 
neighbors might be doing, and the two fugitives 
were enabled to talk without being observed. 


They are doing their duty.” 


ourselves.’’ 


leave you.”’ 


+ ‘* We shall see.”’ 


car, and the one who had summoned his com-| ‘ And have you decided ?”’ 
panion said: ! “‘T have a suggestion to make.”’ 
** We have been barking up the wrong tree.”’| “‘ Go it.”” : 


reach Poughkeepsie. ’’ 


‘* That’s all right,”’ “A good scheme.”’ e 

**T do not understand.”’ ‘** You like that idea for a plan? 

“‘ Our man is on the train.” ‘ L.do.?t Pie 

** Our man is on the train?’’ ° s nee pounce on him? 

it: ; but he is not the old deaf man.”’ 6 Dowie ° 

fx Whore is our man?”’ , “And I will stand by with the cock 

‘*The fellow in the same seat with the deaf | weapon.”’ : I 
man.’’ ‘* Hold on; that won’t do. 

“* Get out!”’ ** Well?” 


right now; that man is Tom Gadding.”’ 


role.”’ 


two go into the restaurant together, and I just 
made up wy mind to have my eye on them, 








** What is his name?" 
‘** Henry Garrabrant,”’ 


‘Yes, I know him!’ exclaimed the pretend- 


** No, I had a ‘ point’ there,” 

“* And are you sure you are right?”’ 

“‘T am dead sure.” 

“* How about the old fellow?” 

“* He’s a pal, I reckon; but don't you notice 
how nice they run together? I’m an old hand, 
Andy, at this business. I tell you we’ve got 
our man.,”’ 

* But the other fellow?’’ 


The clergyman offered his hand, and there 


er’ for the other one.” 

“Will you ‘ nip them both?” 

*“No; one is all we want.” 

“* How will you do it?” 

“We must think it out. 
kill him.” 

‘* He is a bad one, eh?”’ 

“I just thought I’d talk the matter over. 
That fellow is a dead shot, and possibly armed 
to the teeth under his clerical dress. If he 
makes fight one of us goes down unless we get 
on to him so quick he can’t ‘ pull.’”’ 

** Will you take him in the train?’’ 

““No; that will not do, we will not have 
room, but I only wish we had ‘ got on to him’ 
before we left York.” 

“ We stop at Poughkeepsie?” 

a6 Yes. 2? 

“Well, what’s your game?’ 

“We will have to chance it there, and it’s my 
idea one of us three is a doomed man.” ‘ 


sat right behind the two 


The officer rose and followed his companion We may have to 


““T do not like that.” 

** What is the matter?” 

“*'Those helps have a clew.”’ 

“What do you fear?”’ 

“I fear they have been too smart for me.” 
** For you?” 

ee ‘Yes. 2 

“*Tt may be me.” 


‘No; but you need not fear. Remember, 


7 ‘atl 


“What makes you think there is trouble?’ 
‘‘T caught a glance of that fellow’s eye as he 





** You think they are on to you?” r 
“*T fear they are.’’ i 
All the passengers around were asleep, or try- CHAPTER XXXIIL ae 


A MOMENT the two detectives studied each 
other’s face, and possibly the thought was run- 
ning through their minds which of them would 
be the doomed man in case the chances were 
reduced down to an average of two. 

“You will do your work at Poughkeepsie,” 
said one of the officers, © 

‘““That’s my idea.”’ 

““ You anticipate he will leave the train?’’ 

oe Pests” \ 

“Why not wait our chance and shoot him ~ | 
down like aa dog while in the act of leaping — 
No. from the train? Why should we take any 
“Why not?”’ chances ?”’ , 2 >. 
“IT will not fight; I will not harm them.} ‘‘ No, we can not do that; in the first place 
there is a possibility that we are mistaken, and 
then again we might not be justified. You - 
know there will be a hundred witnesses, and 
they would swear we did not make an attempt 


** What will you do?”’ demanded Bardie. 
*“T do not know.”’ ; 
“* There are but two of them’’ said our hero. 
““'Two; one too many for me,” 

** But I am with you for better or worse.”’ 

““ You are?” : 
aé "es. > 

“You can do nothing.” 

s But we can,”’ 


ee 


‘“ We need not harm them, but we can save 


** You are safe now.’’ 


oe AL TS to arrest him, and sympathy always goes with 
CAL eSnia | the dead, but know, even a dead criminal, and 
“* You are the same.”’ still further, our warrant calls for an arrest, 
“Tam?” not a murder,.”’ 


“‘T should always feel I was a murderer if 
we were to shoot that man down in cold blood 
without having made an attempt to arrest him.’’ 

“* What is your scheme?”’ 

“*T have thought over several plans.’’ 


** Well, you shall be as safe as am I before I 
‘* No, leave me to my fate.” 


‘Meantime the two officers had gone to a rear 


“Eh? On the wrong ‘ lay ’?’’ 
wee,” : , 
“And we can not leave the train until we 


“One of us will jump in on him, and 
other will stand by with a cocked revolver, and — 
if he makes fight then shoot, and he will be the 
doomed man.”’ 


“You pounce on him. You may have scru- 
ples as to shooting, and may make up your 
mind when too late.’’ 
‘* And fear you may fire too soon.” ' 
“You ueed not fear.’’ 
‘** You will hold your temper?” 


**Tt’s true.’ 

“‘ That is a clergyman.”’ 

seit?’ 

“* Surely.”’ 

‘“‘We have been well fooled, but we’re all 





“6 aneel’’ **T will.’’ 

“ nee ‘* All right, then; that is our plan.”’ | 
It’s true, : detectives were talki 

‘* Impossible!”’ While the two detectives were talking Bardie 


aid the clerical looking gentleman sat with ap- 
prehensive expressions upon their faces; but as 
the time passed, and the detectives did not re- 
turn, our hero said: 

‘*T reckon we were mistaken,”’ 

** How?’’ 


** What makes you think so?’’ 
‘“Tom Gadding could never assume that 


‘You think so?”’ 
yee,” 


‘You are mistaken, I’ve just got all the 


ints. I tell you that is our man, and weare| ‘‘ They have not marked us.” 

n luck after all.”’ Don’t he run away with that idea. 
** You are sure?”’ “Why do they not come and attempt an ar. 
Xe," rest?’’ : 
“ But where did you get your clew?”’ ‘“ They are arranging their plans, "hey will 
“| had just a slight suspicion, I saw those} not attempt it until we reach Poughkeepsie, 


They think I will leave the car,’’ 
* Let’a do it,”’ said Bardie, 


, 
” You did not say anything to me.’’ ‘ Why, man, we are running at the rate of 


are doing their duty; I will not harm them.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Barpiz was cool as a cucumber, and that 
was one of his good traits; and it is an excellent 
and useful characteristic in an emergency, 
Coolness enables a man to do more at a critical 
moment than apy other human attribute. 

The clerical gentleman rose and left the car, 


The two detectives sought to protest and 2 
sist, when Bardie whispered: . 

‘If you fellows make any trouble welt 
silence you, do you mind?”’ 7 

The two men were compelled to walk alon 
and two or three idle men attempted to follow, 
when Bardie ordered them back; and, when t 
men refused to obey the order, he drew 


forty-five miles an hour, It would be certain 
death to leap.”’ . 
**T don’t mean that; we will not leap, but 
how long before we reach Poughkeepsie? y 
‘We ought to be there in about thirty min- 


” 


utes, 
** T have an idea.”’ 


“Vell 9”? and a few seconds later our hero left the car. weapon—the pistol he had captured from the 
* You are a quick man?” He saw. the two officers, He was watching i aren ama? the men senate: 

‘ Yes.” x forthem. He saw them glide after the clerical The two fugitives hurried their men down 
‘* Go forward to the other car. looking gentleman, and he saw one of them the track, and came to a place where a lot of 
‘<Well?”’ touch him upon the shoulder. 


boats were moored. Bardie led the way down ~ 
to the river. One of the boats had the oars in 
it, and the two detectives were tossed into the 
boat. Our hero, as our readers know, was a 
splendid oarsman, and he drove the boat for- 
ward just as a man came running down to the 
river-bank, shouting. 

‘Is this your boat?’’ called Bardie. 

“Yes; bring it back.” 

“We will in about half an hour. We do not 
want your old boat, and we will pay you well 
for the use of it.’’ 

“ Bring back my boat!’’ é 

“Yes, in half an hour,’’ called Bardie, and — 
he pulled more vigorously. . 

“What are you rascals going to do?’’ de- | 
manded one of the detectives, a 

“‘See how you fellows can swim with your — 
hands tied,” said Bardie, in a cold, relentless — 
tone. 

‘*’You mean to murder us in cold blood.’’ ‘ 

“‘ No; in cold water, my friend.’’ 

“What's that?’’ suddenly demanded Gad- 
ding. 

The night was very dark, and the splash of — 
oars was heard. ; ae 

“It’s the fellow coming after his boat. Let 
him come; we’ll drown him along with these - 
other fellows.” Cpe 

The two detectives sat side by side, like a 
pair of statues cast in bronze. { 

5 
4 
+ 
* 
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‘*T will follow you.” t 

‘* Bah! They will have us dead sure then. 

‘Not if we can get in the baggage-car.’ 

‘* What do you mean?”’ j 

‘“We will make a change; I will take your 
disguise, you can take mine,”’ : 

‘““ A good scheme, if it were practical, but we 
can not work it, we have not time. It would 
have been all right if we had worked the game 
before we left New York.”’ 

**’We can work it afterward.”’ 

*“No; Iam a doomed man. They are dead 
on my track; there is no hope forme now. But 
you take care of yourself; I believe you are a 
good man, and I do not desire to run you in the 
same danger as myself.’’ 

‘“See here, my friend; I like you. I have 
not known you long, but I have no friends in 
this country, and I’ve been in tight places be- 
fore. I’llstand by you. Now, remember, keep 
cool, no matter what happens, and I’m your 
man, and | am with you clean through.”’ 

**T do not relish being taken.”’ 

‘© You shall not be.’’ 

** You will stand by me?”’ 

“To the death.”’ 

“* No, no: we must not come to death deals. 
I have no blood on my hands now; I never will 
have. I can suffer; I can not kill—that is, with- 
out sufficient provocation. As I said these men 


**Can I speak to you a moment, sir?’’ said 
the detective. 


Our hero’s late companion was perfectly cool, 
as he repeated: 

“* Speak to me?’’ 

ce Yes. ”? 

“What do you desire to say to me?”’ 

“You were talking to the deaf man in the 
car?” 


“1 was.” . 

‘* Will you step this way. I wish to ask you 
a few questions?’’ 

The clerical gentleman considered a moment. 
He saw the game. They desired to get him 
away from the crowd, and undervall the circum- 
stances he favored the plan himself. If he was 
to be arrested it was better, and if there was to 
be a chance for escape it was still better; but he 
did not acquiesce at once, but said: 

‘“‘I do not see why you should question me 
about that man.”’ 

** You know him?’’ 

ee Yes. 2? : 

‘*T wish to ask you some questions.” . 

“* Do so here.”’ 

‘“‘T have a reason why I desire you to step 
beyond the crowd.”’ 

“* And I will lose my supper.’’ 

“I will detain you but a moment.’’ -» 

The clerical man stepped along with the de- 
tective. They walked down the long platform 
to the end of the building, and stepped across 
the track behind a lot of freight-cars. It was a 
very singular proceeding, but, as it chanced, 
both men were agreed as to the plan, although 
from different motives. 

The moment they were behind the freight- 
cars the detective suddenly grasped hold of the 


at 


ao 


‘* But you are willing to escape?” 

“ce Yes. ” 

‘*'Then leave the affair to me.”’ 

** All right; I will trust to chance.” 

“How did you discover their plan?’”’ asked 
Bardie. 


“They expect I will leave the train for re- 
freshments at Poughkeepsie.’ 


A moment later and the man in the boatcame 
along after them, and Bardie ceased ro 
and waited for the man to come alongside. 

“* Well, what do you want?” 

*« My boat.’’ rig 

“* And you want us to get out of it?” _ 

‘““T want you to pull back ashore.” = 

““ And suppose we refuse?”’ , 


“ And then they will pounce on you?” _ : Be areca ueaia by both wrists, and ex- , + we “ you arrested.’’ ant 
“é Cae ¥ " ‘cc . 5 
‘* All right, let them pounce; we will be ready| ‘* Tom Gadding, you are my prisoner!”? T will, by, thunder!” ’ 


for them.” 

** Remember, no harm must come to them.”’ 

‘* That’s all right.” 

The train thundered on, and at length the 
shrill signal whistle for a station and a stop 
sounded. The detectives had not reappeared in 
the car. 


“* Here is Poughkeepsie,’” said the stranger. 

“Allright. Do not mind me. You get off 
the car and go for refreshments, and leave the 
rest tome. If these men do not come near you 
do not attempt to board the train again, and 
after it starts I will be at hand. You just lay 
around and look out for me.”’ 

**T fear you mean mischief.”’ 

“Do you?” 

FY en, ”7 

“You need not; I am not # murderer,”’ 

** But you may think yourself justified.” 

“* You need not fear; you do not know me; I 
have a way for getting men off my track with- 
out killing them.”’ 

““'Tell me what you mean to do?’’ 

“T can in a few words.’’ 

ce Do 80.’’ 

““I mean to save you from arrest, that’s all.”’ 

** How?” 

“* Oh, you will see when it is done,” 

“You will force a fight.” 

SCALA Pe 

‘* Yes; you do not know these men: they are 
old hands, veterans, and when they start in 
they mean business,’’ o 

** You know them?”’ 

Peete! 

‘“'That’s all right. Ido not care if they are 
veterans, as you call them: they shall not cap- 
ture you,”’ 

“ [have your promise there shall be no blood 
shed at all hazards,”’ 

oN cn! 

“I will accept your word,”’ 

is That is all right.” 

lhe train began to slow up, and soon came to 


& halt before the flashing lights of the Pough. 
keepsie station, and our hero said: 
Now is your time,”’ 


** All right, sonny; call a policeman.” 

Even the detectives were compelled to laugh. _ 

‘‘See here, my friend, you keep boats te q 
5 


At the same instant Detective Number two 
leaped forward, as though appearing from the 
ground, and he exclaimed, as he aimed a cocked 
revolver at the man’s head: ‘‘ Show fight, and 
you are a dead man.”’ 

The words had hardly left the lips of Detective 
Number two when he went sprawling, and as | 
he fell the pistol was kicked from his grasp, 
and at the same instant: the clerical gentleman 
broke loose from his captor, and dealt him a 
blow that downed him. 

The whole episode occurred in a few seconds. 

‘“ Cover your man,” said Bardie, “‘ and if he 
speaks silence him,”’ a 

Our hero leaped upon his man, and quick as 
thought went through: his clothes and found a 
pair of handcuffs, which he clapped upon the 
man’s wists, and, taking the hint, Tom Gad- 
ding also found a pair of handcuffs and clapped 
them on the wrists of his man, when suddenly 
there came a shout, and half a dozen men came 
rushing to the scene of action. 

‘“ Ah, you villains, we’ve got you this time,’’ 
said Bardie. 

Strong men crowded around and asked ques- 
tions, and Bardie said: 

“‘ We are a couple of detectives; we’ve been 
shadowing these men and we’ve got ’em.”’ 

The two detectives protested, and announced 
themselves as the detectives, but their protes- 
tations were received with laughs of derision, 
As the saying goes, our hero had the “ bulge ”’ 
on. them—they were handcuffed, and the condi- 
tions favored the fugitives, 


The two detectives protested vi orousl 
Bardie, who had recovered his Leite 
most remarkable manner, said: 

“ That’s it, my beauties, protest, but you will 
Bere a better chance when we get you back to 

ork.’’ 


The signal whistle sounded, the train was 
about to start, and the train-men and passen- 
gers hurried away on. 

Bardie said: 

“Tom, we'll lead the rascals down the road 
a bit and take them up to the hotel till morn- 
ing. I reckon we've got ’em good enough,’’ 


hire?’”’ 

‘““T do.” 

“* Consider this one hired,” . 

“That won’t do.’’ ; 

‘; Pull up here, and I will pay the money.” 
“No; you fellows are thieves,”’ — » 
‘You're right, my man,’”’ said the detective. _ 
You pull back ashore and give the alarm.” 


“ec 
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CHAPTER XXXY. ‘y 

“You can’t play that on me,’’ said the man; 

“Tm no countryman.”’ % 

_It was Bardie’s turn to laugh, and he did so 
oe heartily. 

“ Come”’ cried the man; ‘ will you ci > & 

my boat?”’ eRe at ‘5: 

es a do you expect us to walk ashore?” 

, 


“* What will we do?’ . 

‘“ Give me my boat.” q 

; Bee here, Mister Man, you annoy me.’’ 3 

“You fellows turn round with that boat and 
pull back to where you came from,” 

There came a sudden report, and a bullet 
whistled over the boat owner’s head. 

The man uttered a shriek, and commenced to 
pull away like mad, and resuming his oars, Bar- 
die pulled toward the opposite shore, and in due 
time he arrived, and the two detectives were as- 
sisted out of the boat. : 


‘‘ Now, my friends,” said Bardie. “ 
in luck,”’ : ee eee 


at Who are you?” asked one of the detect- 
S. 

““T’'m a stranger, eh?”’ 

cc Yes.’’ 
“ Well, I prefer to remain one,” 

We will get you some day; but I will tel! 

you this much, we are not after you,”” 

¥ Hayes you!"’ : , 

““And as to Tom Gadding, we'll get him 
some day, and then w 
ee Ea th e will make him pay for 


“You fellows are not as game as I took you ‘ 
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me Ten gut, to aimire the manner in 


We do admire the manner in which it was 
@oae— was well done; but we'll do our act 


rm 
_, “OR, you fellows are tragedians, I see; you 



























_ @e the heavy act. Well, we are only come- 
Gans. We do the farce, you know; au now 
‘you fellows can walk the ‘track to Sing Sing; 
and cross over quick or the countrymen may 

take » whe runaways,”’ 
= these things off, you fellows; will 


Should we? They belong to you,” 
; and he added: “‘ Now, gentlemen, 
| good-morning; te will soon appear; but 

Femember, if you and I ever meet again it will 

go harder with you than it has this time; good- 
saaieh en fro Oe head. 

awa m the shore, and - 

ed rue boat u Serene: 

7 u do?”’ asked Gadding. 

“ What wili Tao?" : " 

oe Yes.”’ 

“I will pull up stream a mile or two and 


“* On this side?”” 
es Yes.”” 


“Why?” : 

= Well, those fellows will think we have gone 
ck to the other side.’’ 

_“Treckon you have it right. We have lost 
our baggage,” said Gadding. 

_ “Not much,” said ie. ‘‘I have mine 
here.” 


Our hero had ingeniously stored all his really 
juable baggage about his person, and as he 
pulled along he said: 
_ “*T’ve a change of clothing for both of us.’’ 
“* That’s lucky.” 
_ “Indeed it is, for within an hour after d@ay- 
dight there will be telegrams all over the state.’ 


bh 


A 


4 ike \ : 
7+ ae we?’ ; 1 
ee Yes.” - : ' 
_ “You just leave that matter to me, on one 
condition. I must know all about you, and if 
Iam satisfied with your story, you can stick to 
me, and I will stick to you, and we can defy all 
Lic detectives in e land.’’. 
Bardie pulled about three miles up the river 
and then said: , } 
_ “* We will land here.” : 


ed. Bardie looked at his watch, and said: 

_ “*Itis within an hour and a half of daylight; 

‘We can get over a good deal of ground.” 

Nagy way will you go?” 

_ ** Do you know the country around here?’ 
“* Yes, 1 do; I know every foot of it.’’ 

“Can we get over to the mountains?’’ 

ay; Wecan,’ 

“* How long a tramp is it?’”’ 

“* Seven or eight hours.”’ 

“Suppose we find a nook under the river 

where we can rest until to-morrow 

night. I do not think it safe to move at present.” 

_ The two fugitives wandered along the bank 

2ntil came to an overhanging cliff, and 





























crawling up its face, they found a natural cave, 


u 
and into the latter they crawled, and under all 
the circumstances they were very fortunate, as 
a@ rain set in, and in a few moments they would 
have been drenched to the skin. 
_ It was late in the fall of the year when the in- 
_cidents we have narrated occurred. There had 
| @ warm spell, but the rain was a break in 
weather and an intimation of a colder sea- 
asa shallow cave, a mere indentation in 
the face of the rock practically, but a shelving 
sige well shielded them from the rain as it beat 
@t the time, and they were all right. 

‘The two men were pretty well tired out, and 
bey stretched themselves on some leaves and 
diver drift that they had gathered, and were 
. fast asleep. 
‘It was well into the day when they awoke, 
a Ad, drizzling, disagreeable day ft was, 

they were comparatively comfortable, 
were sheltered fom the wind and were 
warmly clad. 

ts comfort,” sald Gadding. 

ven. ym & wort of comfort,”” answered 
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,’ 
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mer fort, because for the time being it 
vy ~ Ba gen toon sald Gadding. 


a right there,” confirmed Bardia. 
; ‘a yon it i# hard to be hunted and 


hs ated, ahh wo kun no pence or mcurity,”” 


_ And what will we do? We will be hunted 


_ He ran the boat ashore and both men alight- 


a 
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‘* It is corroborated,’ said Bardie, 
“Then you are a fugitive?” 
a 

“ And for how lon tim 

fugtiver” ga time have you been a 
_ Long enough to get used to it,” said Bar- 
die; adding decisively, however: “but I am 
not used to it, and I never will be.”’ 

.. Nor am I.” 

. or long have you been a fugitive?” asked 

** About all my life, I may say.”’ 

There came a shadow to our hero’s face. He 
had hoped his new companion was an innocent 
man, but his confession intimated the contrary. 

‘* I must hear your story,’’ said our hero. 

*“You shall hear my story; you are a good 
fellow, and you have done mea good service; 
but I can not stand it much longer; I will be 
taken some‘day.”’ 

“You will be taken some day, eh?” 

** 'Yes.”’ 

“Well, that depends; and you say I have 
oo a good service?” 

. es,” 


asylum, or rather a nursery when I was but a 
few months of age.”’ 

“By whom?” 

**T never knew.’’ 

“Then you never knew your parents?”’ 

** Never.”’ 

“And you have no idea or suspicion as to 
your parentage?’’ 

“ T have not?” 

‘** Well, in one wr your career and mine have 
been similar; 1 did not know my parentage 
until I was a man grown.” 

** Will you tell me your story?” 

Bardie proceeded and told his story, and when 
he had concluded Gadding resumed his own 
narrative, and said: 

“ From th> nursery I was placed in an orphan 
asylum, and there I received pretty fair teach- 
ing, but at the age of thirteen I was wrongfully 
accused of crime. The proofs were all against 
me; I protested my innocence, but was sent to 
a reformatory, as the crime of which I had been 
accused was a very serious one.’’ 

“* And you were innocent?” 

““T was as innocent of that crime as you are 
to-day. Another lad committed the crime and 
accused me.”’ 

‘* Did you never get square with him?’ 

** Alas! his own sin found him out. He died 
upon the gallows when. but twenty-three, poor 
fellow.”’ 

“* And you were sent to areformatory?’’ 
“*T was, and very badly treated; and, watch- 













“I may do you a greater service yet before 
We separate; but between you and me, my friend, 
Tam hungry.” 

Bardie smiled as he spoke the words, 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tue wind fairly howled over their neads and 
ran sweeping down the cliff; but as it came 
from the land side the fierce rain did not beat in 
on the two fugitives. And when Bardie drew 
a number of sandwiches from his pocket the 
eyes of his companion glistened. 

“*T am hungry,”’ he said. 

“ Are you?” 

““Tam.”’ ' 

“And I am hungry; in fact, I’ve always a 
pretty good appetite.”’ 

he two men commenced to eat, and once 
again Gadding exclaimed: 

“This is real comfort. I wish I could stay 
here all my life.”’ : 

‘* You would like to stay here all your life?’ 

‘Well, there is a sense of security that is 
very comforting under all the circumstances.’’ 

Our hero looked sharply at his companion. 
He saw that he possessed an intelligent, even a 
good, face. He was, upon the whole, a fine- 
looking man, and, evidently, not more than 
two- or three-and-thirty. 

“* How old are you?’’ asked Bardie. 

‘** How old do you think?”’ 

“‘T should say you were rising thirty.” 

“Tam; yes, Iam in my thirty-third year.”’ 

“* And you have been a fugitive all your life?”’ 

** Yes; pretty much all my life.”’ 

‘*Did you ever commit a crime?”’ 

** Yes, I have; a common burglary. I am 
really a criminal.”’ 

‘J am sorry to hear that,” said Bardie. 

‘ft is true. I will not attempt any conceal- 
ment with you, as I am fully satisfied that you 
are a sincere and square man,” 

** And yet I am a fugitive, and I am accused 
of a terrible crime.’’ Nad 

“Of what crime are you accused?’’ 

** Murder.’ 

‘* You are innocent?” 

«6 ir am.’’ ‘ 

‘*T wish I could say I am innocent; but no, I 
am a criminal; but one thing I can say, I never 
harmed a living soul, not even a detective. I 
remember once, when I was pursued by a de- 
tective, I had him dead to rights. I could have 
killed him, and I was tempted to do so, as by 
his death I could escape. It was a question of 
arrest or escape, and I could only escape over 
his dead body.”’ 

«* And what did you do?” 

‘‘ T surrendered.”’ 7 a 

“Then you are not a criminal at heart? 

‘**T can swear I am not.”’ 

“« How is it then you became one?” 

**T was driven to crime!”’ , 

‘Nonsense! no man is driven to crime,”’ 

**T was.’’ 

**T can see how aman can be persecuted, but 
it does not follow because he is that he need be- 
come a criminal,” 

“* What you say is correct, and T can see now 
that I would have proved myself more of a man 
if I had resisted, but 1 tell you mine has been a 
hard lot,’’ 

Will you tell me your story?” 

om will, I am a foundling.”’ 

** A whet?” 

“ A foundling. I was placed in an orphan 


world, resolved to be an honest man and make 
an honest living. I wandered around the coun- 
try for a couple of years, and then secured, by 
a chance, a position in a country store. But, 
alas! my bad luck followed me. The store was 
robbed; I was accused of the robbery, and ar- 
rested. I again protested my innocence; but 
they secured my previous record, and on that 


jail under a sentence for five years. I remained 
one year in the jail, and escaped. Then I went 
west, and in good time got another position on 
a railroad. Again my bad luck followed me. 
The express car was robbed one night, and after 
some weeks I was arrested as one of the rob- 
bers, and every effort was made to induce me to 
name my confederates.’’ 

* “ How did it come about that you were ar. 
rested?” 

‘* Ah! my previous record. Yes, sir; a de- 
tective was put upon the case, and he started 
out to study up the records of the men on the 
road, and he soon managed to find out that I 
was an escaped convict; and my record was my 
doom, for on that alone I was convicted and 
sent to jail once more.” 

*“ And up to that time you had lived an hon- 
est life?”’ 

“T had.”’ 

‘Well, you were in bad luck.’’ 

“Yes, 1 was wrongfully convicted; indeed, I 
barely escaped being ‘lynched,’ as the express 
messenger at the time of the robbery was badly 
wounded; indeed, fora long time it was thought 
he would not recover.”’ ’ 

“* And you were sent to jail again?” 

“‘T was, and I managed to escape once more; 
but I had a worse record than ever, and I was 
still an honest man, and I was determined to re- 
‘main honest. I came east and went to Penn- 
sylvania, and secured work under an assumed 
name as a common Coal miner. I worked hard; 
but again my bad luck followed me. There 
was a strike and a riot, and houses were burned 
and much property destroyed. I took no hand 
in the affair. I was in court as a spectator at 
the time of the trial of several men who had 
been arrested on suspicion, and again I was re- 
cognized by a detective, and at once I was ar- 
rested, and soon it was made to appear that I 
was a desperate character, and at the bottom of 
all the mischief, At any rate, they had a good 
chance to get rid of me, and I was returned to 
finish a sentence of ten years for the express 
robbery.” 

** And you were still an honest man?” 

** Ag I live, I was an honest man: butill luck 
attended me, and in the end I became desper- 
ate,”’ 





CHAPTER XXXVILI. 


‘‘T GOAN never approve of a man’s becoming @ 
criminal under any cirecumstances,’’ said Bardlor 
** but I will say it is not strange that you were 
forced to the committal of crime,”’ 

‘1 did not voluntarily commit crime. Wher 
I was returned to the jail they treated me with 


ing a chance, I ran away, and started out in the — 


and the evidence I was convicted and sent to - 
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“IT can not help it if you do, but I will tell 
you the truth; J have seen her in ay dreams,’’ 
Bardie did not laugh, but an involuntary look 


of incredulity did overspread his face. 


many, many miles. I crossed with hef one 
state after another, coming eastward, and I 
traveled to New England.” 

- ‘ How did you live by the way?’ 

“I begged for what we eat, and we slept. 
where we could, and every night I watched 
over the child, and when we arrived in New 
England I took her to a house to board. I said 
she was my sister, that I was a mechanic out of 
work, and that as soon as I got work I would 
come for her, and that I would pay good board,’’ 

‘‘ What prospect had you for work?” 

“ Ah, I had broken up at last. I resolved to 
do for the child of my benefactor that which I 
had never done for myself. I determined to 
become a criminal and steal, and I did roba 
farm-house. I secured one hundred dollars in 
cash,”” ; 

** You were a thief at last.” «© 

““Yes; I was a criminal at last; but, mark 
you, I took down the name of my victim and 
tbe exact amount of which I had robbed him,” 

‘Why did you keep the record?” 

‘“‘T have kept the record of every crime I have 

committed.”’ 

‘| “That is strange.’’ 

‘‘I know the names of every one of my vic- 
tims. 1 have their addresses ahd the date of 
the robbery, and the amount of which I robbed 
them.’’ 

‘‘ What was your purpose in keeping the re- 
cord?”’ 

‘“‘T always indulged a hope that some day I 
would be able to refund all that I had stolen; 
and now I’ve a strange statement to make: I 
have repaid every victim, and I have one cred- 
itor for the whole amount, and what is more, I 
never used one dollar of all my robberies for 
my Own personal benefit.’’ 

“* That is indeed a strange statement.”’ 

‘It is; and I have some still stranger revela- 
tions to make. Yes, my life has been a strange 
one. I can claim I am an odd criminal,”’ 

“You are; but proceed with your weird 
story.”’ 


the utmost harshness because of my former es- 
cape; indeed, many times I was tempted to take 
my own life, but, would you believe it? con- 
scientious scruples alone prevented me, I have 
always been a believer.in God and future pun- 
ishments and rewards, and I did not dare take 
my own tife; but I made up my mind to attempt 
my escape once more, and in good time I suc- 
ceeded, but I was fired upon and wounded, and 
still 1 kept on and reached the woods, and there 
I found a horse, and on this I mounted. The 
horse was saddled and bridled, and the taking 
of him was my first crime. Wounded as I was, 
Irode for sixteen hours, and then from sheer 
exhaustion was compelled to dismount and let 
the horse go. It was near morning, and I strug- 

led on to where I saw a light gleaming from a 

Rona window. I crept to the house; the peo- 
ple were moving about and I was admitted, 
and I told them I had been hunting and had 
wounded myself with my own gun. 

I was taken in, and discovered that the house 
was occupied by a widow and her daughter,”’ 

“‘ Did they suspect who you were?”’ 

“* Let me proceed and tell you all.” 

“Yes, go ahead,”’ said Bardie. 

« ““The widow would have sent for a doctor, 
nearly twenty miles distant, but I begged her 
not to do so, and I think from that moment she 
suspected something wrong, but she said no 
more about a doctor and treated me with every 
attention and kindness. I remained in her 
house six weeks, and in the end fully recov- 
ered, and when I was about able to go away 
she came to my room one day and said: 

““* You are now fully recovered?’ 

* “T said: ‘Iam, thanks to your kind care.’ 

““*T can harbor you no longer,’ she said, and 
from her words I knew that she knew, or at 
least suspected, my identity, and a moment later 
she confirmed my suspicion with the remark: 

***T do not know as I did right. You came 
to my house a fellow-mortal, wounded, in sore 
distress, and I gave you shelter, and I have 
done all that I can to restore you to life. I trust 
you will receive what has befallen you as a 
warning and will sin no more.’ « 

“TI said: ‘Madame, you think I am acrim- 
inal?’ 

*** Yes; I know who you are. You are Tom 
Gadding, the wicked man of many crimes; but 
even’ for you there is forgiveness and mercy. 
Your life has been spared, and I trust you will 
make a better use of your opportunities,’ 

‘“ Then I told her my story.’’ 

*‘ Did she believe your strange tale?’’. 

** Yes, she did believe my story; for from the 
moment I told her she treated me in a decided- 
ly different manner. I went away.” 

s = have you ever seen her since?” 

ae 02” zs 

** How long ago did this occur?” 

“* About nine years ago. I told you she had a 
daughter. The girl, at the time I’ was taken in 
at the house, was about nine years of age. One 
year later the widow died. Her death was the 
result of an accident, and her daughter was left 
helpless in the world. I went in the neighbor- 
hood in disguise-to learn about them, and learn- 
ed, as I have said, that the widow was dead, 
and I learned further that there was a mortgage 
on the farm, and after her death the owner of 
the mortgage foreclosed and seized the property, 
Jeaving the daughter a beggar. I learned that 
the child had been adopted by a farmer, and I 
determined to go and see her secretly. When I 

approached the house I heard cries and screams, 
and rushing to the window, beheld the man 
beating the orphan in the most brutal manner. 


























‘“ Ah, I thought you would laugh.” 

‘“‘Tam not laughing, but I do not take 
stock in dreams,”’ a 

‘“ Nor J; and I do not really attach any super- 
natural importance to my own dreams; and I 
think I can account for them; but one thing I 
will say, they are pleasant to me, and the angel 
of my dreams has’ exerted a great influence over 
me; indeed, the only incentive to honor has- 
come through this apparition of a dream.”’ a 

“Tell me about your dream ”’ wr 

‘‘ When I was in the orphan asylum I heard 
some of the children who remembered their 
parents tell about them, and I often wondered 
that I had no parent to recollect, and l asked 
one of our teachers or matrons one day about it, 
and she being a kind, good soul, told me my 
parents were in Heaven. Her statement made 
a great impression upon my mind, and at once _ 
my imagination became excited, and I pictured 
an angel as my mother, and one night in a 
dream there came to me a beautiful woman, — 
and in my sleep I called her mamma, and she ~ 
called back to me ‘ My child,’ and she seemed — 
to lay her hand on my brow, and she talked to f 
me and told me to be a good boy, and some day 
I would come to her and be her angel son.”” 

Bardie was deeply affected; the story was, 
indeed, under all the circumstances, a very 
affecting one. eee 

“Have you seen your mother often in your 
drearns?”’ 

““ Often when I was a child, but only rarel 
since I have been a man, and only once since 
became a criminal.”’ 

“And does this apparition of your dreams > 
always talk to you?’ — 

‘“ Not since I really became a thief; no, she © 
came just once, and then for an instant Cast 
upon me a reproachful glance and disappeared.’*: 

‘‘T think your dream can be accounted for om 9 
natural grounds, but it is a very strange ind- | 
dent all the same.” — 5 

‘Tt is an incident that has exerted a greatin- 
fluence over me, and now I’ve a still more 
strange incident to relate; I have a: photograph 
of the apparition,” ae. || 
‘“ You have a photograph of the apparition?’ 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


ConTINnvurne his narrative, Gadding said: 

“‘ First“let me explain how it is I have but 
one victim,”’ 

** Yes, do so.” , 

**T robbed a bank of five thousand dollars, 
and with that amount I repaid every one of my 
other victims, and I have letters from some of 
them, offering to return the stolen money to me 
again.”’ 

““ And did you refuse it?” 

“I did.” ‘ 

‘* You say you expect some day to settle with 
your last victim?’’ 

‘ There was a time when I hoped to do so, 
but now I am hopeless. I shall be taken some 
day, and my career will end. I shall die in 
jail.”’ : 
fa See here, my friend; you will do no such 
thing.”’ : 

** Do you call me your friend?”’ 

*“ Yes, I do—on the strength of your story, 
which I believe to be true,’’ 

‘‘ The tale I have told you is the truth—noth- 
ing but the truth.” 

“And it is a very remarkable story. And 
were you ever arrested again?” 

“Yes, and again I escaped from prison, and 
these escapes gained for me a reputation for 
being the most desperate burglar on the face of 





**T have.”’ 
‘« The apparition of your dream?”’ 
ce Yes.’’ 


' 


Our hero felt a suspicion creeping through 
his mind. It came to him that after all he was 
talking to a maniac and listening to the wild, 
weird narrative of a disordered brain. * 

‘ That seems strange to say, Gadding.” 

““Tt does,”” 

‘* And yet is easily explained.” 

“I wish you would explain to me how 
made a photograph of a fantasy of the brain:”” 

‘*T will do so.” } 

“* Proceed.’’ Has 

“I dreamed often of seeing the apparition, 
and it was always the same face, and it made a 
deep impression upon my mind and memory; 
indeed, the features fixed themselves as a tangi- 
ble portrait on my remembrance, and one day I 
had a pencil in my-hand and I commenced to 
draw a face. I discovered that I was a natural 
artist, and when I had completed the face ov 
recognized that T had reproduced the face of 
the apparition of my dreams. Afterward, when 
in prison, I secured materials through the kind- 


















; living as an artist?” 
**T think I have seen my mother?’’ “I did do so, and I be 
Si , " came 
You think you have seen your mother?’’ but alas! I was hounded from place to Lene 


ee o> 
i oe He phate never dared reveal my real dentity to those 


ee ae _ with whom [ studied, and the detectives always 
Wy ou ei ac yor me got on my track, and I was compelled. to flee? — 


h the earth,’’ ness of the keeper, and carefully re roduced the ; 
I rushed in and knocked the brute down, and} ‘Is your real name Gadding?” face, and when I again sabe from prison I i 
seizing the girl in my arms ran out with her, ‘‘T have no real name.”’ took the ink drawing to one of those photo- 
We traveled to the woods, and the child told *“But was that the name under which you | engraving companies, and had the face repro- i 
me how brutally she had been treated, and I| were registered in the asylum?” duced, and it is a splendid picture,” 4 
said to her: “tYes,?* “* This is a remarkable story.” 7 
““*T owe my life to ion and your mother, I} “But it is not your real name?”’ “Ah! but I have a still more remarkable a1 
will take care of you, I will become your broth-} ‘‘I am at liberty to adopt any name I choose, | Sequel to relate. About six weeks ago I pub- | 
er, and see that no harm comes to you.’ ”’ _. | for I am nameless.” lished the picture in an illustrated paper, anda 
It was but a fair return on your part,” said _’ And you have never heard anything to in- | Week later received a letter asking about he 8 
Bardie. : ‘ : dicate your parentage?” original of the picture. I answer, the letter, 
Yes; but I had really promised more than I| The robber for a moment was silent, but never received an answer in return,”’ ; {| 
could perform. I said I would take care of her,} “ Why do you not answer me?”’ ‘* And you are a natural artist?’ ; 
but I was a hounded fellow, homeless and pen-| ‘* You would laugh were I to relate a very} ‘‘lam.” ’ 
niless,’’ singular experience,” ‘“ Why did you not seek to | 
‘* But you had not committed any crime.’’ ‘No, I would not laugh.”’ y M Mat carn an: honest. @ 


“Up to that time I had committed no crime 
save the stealing of a horse, and I learned that 
the owner eventually recovered him, and I am 
only responsible in that affair for the cost I put 

to in getting back the animal.” 
Well, that is a fair way of looking at it; but" 


‘ 3 , ‘‘ Why did you not flee to EB *s 
t did you do? “You will h?”? . y ¥ ee urope? 
“ I started with the girl, and we walked “e No, I will act iy I never had the money,"’ 


You had the proceeds of your robberies?" ' a 


Pe ) 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


_ “I roup you I stole a hundred dollars; well, 
went back within a week to where I had left 


J my ae 

_ Tou have not told me the girl’s name?”’ 
“ Her name is Claire.” he x 

© . : name?” 

_ “I will tell you some other day, not now.” 
4 -« not?” - 


»” 


“ All right.” 


) htfully belong to me.” 

j 8 long has she been teaching?” 
For over a year now.”’ 

_“*Do you ever see her?” 


add ng.”” ; 
“* Then the girl’s mame is Armour?”’ 4 


deception as to being her brother.”’ 


na Yes.’ ‘ 


-“* And she respects you still?’’ 


n brother.’’ 


Real 


plely on her account?” — 


pent for her education has been 


“* And does she believe you?” 
“*{ fear not; but she pretends to believe me.”’ 
_ ** What does she y suspect?’’ ; 
“*T believe in my heart that she really sus- 
ee eS cr sas 
; . Tom, let me be your friend?” ~ 
You are my friend.’’ 


“Then tell me all.” 


“Bah! you love her beyond that.’’ 
“se no. ” 


“Yes, you do.” 
Smet ok penal sayself to. do 00. lama 


_ “ Weil, technically you are; morally you are 
Yours has been a hard lot; but it strikes 
that your great misfortune has been in not 
ing a friend with whom to advise. For 
/ are you being so closely pursued 


“ bv bank robbery. The officers of that bank 


to run me-down, and I am sure 
succeed some day.” 
a Pn never will, old el” i 
will. Yes, I know they will. 
“~ Tell me about this Claire ermcae. pale 
Ww 
_ Bhe is supporting me no 
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ne cent of those robberies for! “I would be willing 
live five years in peace.” 

‘You shall live v 
barring the usual char 

“No, no; those ment : 
will follew me u 
‘close in’ on m 
tempt to escape from jail.’’ 
not go to jail, old man. 
ve a scheme.’’ 

‘““ And what is 

** We will go where 
juries, or detectives.”’ 

** Where can we go to escape them?” 

“To the far, far west. 
and become prospectors, 
strike a mine, and we will both cover our iden- 
tity. We will make a fortun 
settle with the bank and flee 
you can take Claire with 
where no one will kno 
and I can also mana 
wretches who are pursuing me.’’ 

There came a cold smile over the face of Tom 
Gadding as he said: 

““T’ve tried that 


to die if permitted to 
whose benefit, have you used ery many years in peace 
2ces Of human life,’’ 
re On my track, 

p, and in the end they will 
e, and I will neve 


fear question brings me back to the part 

eres oere X tall of my first crime.” 
ae now up your 

a me in detail.” P your story there and 


They 
r again at- 
I tell 


our scheme?”’ 
there are no jails, judges, 


Yes, we will go out 
aud some day we will 


e, and you:can 
to Europe, and 
you, and dwell in peace 
w of your past career, 
ge to arrange with the 


at least let me first finish my narra- 


. “I returned and paid one week’s board for 
the little girl and then went away. I sent maqney 
for her » and she remained with the people 
for three months; at the end of that time I suc- 
peedied in having a nice wardrobe prepared for 
her. And I took her to a boarding-school, and 

here she has remained ever since. She is a 
young lady now, one of the most beautiful girls 
you ever saw, and she is well educated. She is 
@ teacher in the school where she was educated. 
She is now self-supporting, and since she has 
been teachirg I have not taken a dollar that did 


; your scheme is but a wild. 


“You have tried it, eh?’ 

“Yes; I spent two years in the wilds, and if 
it had not been for one thing I should have re- 
mained there as a recluse, but as true as I sit 
here I was trailed even to the wilderness, and. 
one day in a ranch I was confronted w 
own portrait in an illustrated paper, an 
compelled to flee. No, there is no place on 
earth where I can hide from my pursuers.”’ 

“‘ Bah, man! you are in a nervous condition, 
Did the parties who con 
portrait accuse you of be 

““ No, but they knew me all the same,” 


fronted you with your 
_ “T have seen her; yes, often at the school. ing the man?’’ 
‘They think I am her brother—that I am an 
‘artist. They do not dream that the pretended 
Henry Armour is the notorious criminal, Tom 
- “* How do you know?” 

“*T know they did.” 
“Bah! it was all 


_“* Yes, I her name so as to carry out the your imagination; you came 


“*And does the girl know who you really{ ‘“* Yes, I believe I am safer here; there are 
: Pac? ; t more hiding-places.’’ 

“Well, speaking from a certain standpoint, 
you are right, but now, listen: you have acted 
under your own volition all these years, and 
you have passed from hard luck to harder luck; 
would it not be well to take the advice of an- 


Does she know that you are really:a crim- 


‘She loves me as though I really were her 
: “* What do you propose?’ 

**T propose that you write to Miss Claire 
Armour, and tell her that she may not hear 
from you for a year or two; tell her that you 
have found a good friend, and that some day 
you will return a free man.”’ x 

‘““Have you really confidence in your 


“* Does she know that you became a criminal 


_ “ No; I would not tell her that. On the con- 
trary, I’ve made her believe that aes dollar 
onestly 


** And you propose that I should write?” 
‘* Yes, and tell me, have the detectives got on 
to this Armour cover?” 





“‘ Then there is no risk in writing the letter.”’ 
“T think not.”’ ; 
** You are homeless and penniless?’’ 


‘““You have no scheme of your own? 
are practically but a hunted criminal?” 
I 


““ Had you been alone last night you would 
have been arrested.’’ 

‘“1 would have been, surely.’’ nf 

‘* But as there were two of us we escaped? 


“‘Good; we will try it again together, and 
see what will come.” 


CHAPTER XL. 


Tue two men eat a good, hearty meal, and 
our hero produced pen, paper, and envelope, 
and Tom Gadding wrote the letter as directed, 
and Bardie agree 

After the wiotier was written Tom Gadding 


“ You are not well posted in this land?” 
** No, but I am a man without any nationality 
I’ve been called a Monte-Oristo, 
Well, it’s a Monte-Cristo I'll be some day.”’ 

** We will be tracked before to-morrow night. 
These American detectives are like sleuth- 


will not capture me nor you 
llow strictiy my advice.”’ 





mais 





“* Upon your invitation I have cast in my lot 
with you,” 

“* And you will never regret it,"’ 

“What is your scheme?” 

“To go west. Yes, way west.’’ 

‘* But I mean your immediate scheme. ’ 

_'* My first game will be to throw those detec- 
tives olf our track.”’ 

“* You will not succeed unless we separate. ”’ 

iv That will not be in accordance with my 
plan,” 

‘If we attempt to travel together we will be 
overtaken.”’ 

‘‘ Now let us see, You are acquainted with 
the trails in_those mountains over to the west- 
ward?” ] 

et ares? t i 

“* My idea is to go there and hide ourselves 
for a few weeks until the immediate excitement 
folowing last night’s adventure has settled 
down, and then we will make our way west.” 

“* Ah! but we will not travel far,’’ 

“We will travel all the way. I’ve some- 
thing to teach goes Tom; I’m quité a poteen 
artist, | am, and I will work a scheme that will 
please you and prove a winning game.’’ 

', You really inspire me with courage.” 

“Tl make a man of you, and now don’t you 
forget it, and I'll place you in a position from 
where yOu can defy all your enemies,”’ 

‘“One moment; I never had but one real 
enemy. The men who are pursuing me look 
upon me as a desperate criminal.” , 

“Well, you do take a fair view of the situa- 
tion.’’ ; 

do.” 

‘* Who was your real enemy?” 

‘The lad who first accused me of crime, and 
to him I owe all my misfortune. I owe all toa 
false record, a bad record, and it is that record 
that has pursued me.”’ ' 

‘* But vour career has its compensation.” 

** How?’?. 

“You pare been the means of rescuing @ 
helpless Orphan, and to her you have been @ 
great benefactor.” 

“That is true.”’ ; 

‘* Well, old man, look ahead now. I’ve got 
big ideas in my head as concerns you and my- 
self also, and I believe all will come right in he 
end for both of us. We may have pian time 
to get west, but we’ll get there all the same im 
spite of all the detectives in this broad land,. 
and we will be winners after we get there.’’ ¢ 

‘* You fill my heart with hope and cou wae 

'“ And that is what I want to do, and to-night 
we make our start. But, I say, it was a nice 
game we worked on those detectives.”’ 

“It was, but they will be on our track. Yes, 
you can make up your mind that every farmer 
within twenty miles around here is on the look- 
out for us. There is a large reward offered for 
me, you know. I was engaged in but. one 
bank robbery, and I carried out the scheme all 
alone, but they connect me with several other 
bank robberies, and they believe if they catch 
me they get the principal man.” ; 

“* How large is the reward offered for you?” 

‘‘ Twenty -five thousand dollars in ail.’ 

“Well, there is about the same amouné 
offered forme. We would prove a fortune to 
a pair of detectives,”’ eT 

“That is so, in case of our identification.’ 

‘“They will have to catch us before they 
identify us.”’ 

‘**1 think they will.” 

‘‘ What has become of your hope and cour- 
age?”’ , . s 

‘* We are playing against too great odds. 

‘Well, now, you trust to me. I am only a 
poor Paddy, as they call us in this land of. 
yours, but I’ll show them what Paddy can do— 
and that’s what ‘ Paddy gave the drum!’ ”’ 

The two men rested until night. Toward 
evening the rain ceased, and it blew up clear 
and cold. 

It was about nine o’clock when Bardie said: 

‘* Now, we will make a start.” 

The two men had changed their appearance 
in a most remarkable manner. Our hero had 
assumed the réle of a poor immigrant Dutch- 
man, and Gadding was got up in similar style, 

Their other disguises were packed and bound 
in a parcel, and they issued from the cave. 

They were compelled to descend tu the river 
bank, and they walked along until they came 
to a place where they could climb up to the 
road, and along the latter they proceeded until 
they came to a place where a light gleamed, and 
Bardie said: 

** It's a German beer ghop. We will go tm,” 
** No, no, that will not do,”’ said 
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“Why not?”’ asked Bardie. be, we have been advertised throughout twenty 
“We will give them a clew from the ver counties and we're going to have 4 hot time.” 
start. I’ve had lots of experience, let me tell “Then you propose that we run? 
0 nen 66 es,’”’ 
“ Well, it’s to throw them off that I go in ** And ee See then On ee 
they are right, and will get upon our : 


here. Do you mind, it will be known that two r 
men mated along here. If they do not know “* But we will get a few hours start.” 
‘what sort of men they were, why, we will be ‘* This is a matter we must consider. 


pursued; but if they do know, our pursuers will 
go in another direction,”’ 

“The risk is too great; you had better take 
my advice.”’ 

** And what is your advice?”’ 

“We will keep on our way and dodge all 
houses and avoid being seen if possible.’ 

} ‘Just this once take my advice, and then we 
will act upon my judgment until we make one 
mistake, after that we will act upon yours,”’ 

*‘ It may be too late, but do as you choose, ”’ 

“Tl bring you out all right. Do not have 
any fear for me; I generally know what I am 
about.”’ 

The two men boldry entered the beer saloon, 
which was located on the outskirts of a small 
river village, and finding several Germans 

thered around Bardie said in most excellent 

rman: 
| *‘* Good-evening, countrymen.” 

Gadding was surprised a moment later to 

hear our hero talking Dutch like a native, and 
he could see from the approving nods of the 
men that he was displaying a great knowledge 
of localities, and indeed acting the réle of a 
German to the letter. 
'_The two men had several glasses of beer, and 
Bardie purchased quite a good store of Dutch 
food in the way of sausage, rye bread and the 
like, and when the two men came out to take}. 
the road our hero asked: ' 

** Well, what do you think of it now?” 
















































showed how it is possible for an innocent man 
to be pursued as a criminal, and the whole 
trouble lay in his bad record. It was this re- 
cord that pursued him, it was this record that 
first attracted suspicion toward and each time 
led to his conviction and imprisonment, 

It isa fact that the record of an accused per- 
son almost daily decides his fate in the courts. 

When the testimony is conflicting, the judge 
goes into the man’s previous record: if that is 
good the accused gets the benefit of it. If it is 
bad it weighs in the judge’s mind in confirm- 
ing his judgment as to guilt. In other words a 
good character is about the best safeguard a 
young man can throw around himself. 

It is a rare thing for a person to receive a bad 
record through accident or malevolence; but it 
is a frequent thing for yewng men to be careless 
about their record, and a bad record once at- 
tached to one’s name it is almost impossible to 
clear it off, and, as stated, the best safeguard 
against possible false accusations is a good re- 
cord, The sword that stabs unfair suspicion is 
a good previous character, and all young men 
and women should be careful throughout their 
whole lives to avoid doing anything that will 
affix to their names a bad record.= 

Bardie and Tom Gadding found the post- 
office, and dropped in the matters letter, and 
then the two men started for the mountains. 

By midnight they had covered twelve miles, 
and sat down to rest at a small country place 
where had been commenced a station for a new 
railroad that was being built through that sec- 
tion of country, and Bardie remarked: 

‘“‘T’d like to crawl in here and spend the 

night.”’ , ' 
** But it won’t do,” said Gadding. 
The words had hardly left his mouth, when 
there shot across them a gleam of light. On 
the next instant three men carrying lanterns ap- 
proached. 

“* Halloo, what are you fellows doing there?”’ 
demanded one of the men. 

rhe undertook to act as spokesman, and he 
said: 

** Vot wos dot your pizziness?”’ 

“* Well you will explain who you are, or you 
will find out whether it is my business or not.’’ 

“TI vos oxplain noddings; it vos not your piz- 
ziness who I vos,”’ 

‘* ‘Well, I reckon I know who you are: your 
name is Tom Gadding, and that fellow may be 
Bardie O’Conor.”’ 

The man spoke with a flourish, as though he 
expected to see both men betray considerable 
trepidation; but instead both merely laughed in 
a quiet manner. 

The three men held a few moments’ consulta- 
tion, and then started away. 

“It is time for us to get,’’ said Gadding. 

coat iste, 

“SOB: 

‘“Why so?” 

“Those fellows are going for assistance: 
they suspect us, and it is as I told you it would 


: 


“T tell you, the best thing for us to do is to 
wit.” ** 

‘‘ Tt will make it a chase,” 

‘That is just what I have anticipated. We 
will be taken.”’ 

“You think so?” 

a Oa 

“‘ Well, I’m not the lad to be taken. I love 
my freedom too well; but I am settled to your 
opinion: we had better ‘ flit.’ ”’ 

The two men started to moved away, when — 
Gadding whispered: 

** Halloo! see there!” 

“* What is it?’’ or A 

“* They have left a fellow to watch us.”’ 

“« Tg that so?” 

“* There he is, behind that pile of boards!’’ 

“We will have to nab that fellow!’ said 
Bardie. ¢ 

“* We will have to act quickly.’’ q 

“* There is a creek down there.”’ 

‘* Yes.” ‘ ; 

‘““The sneak and the ereek will go well to-, 
gether, or rather, the creek will run freer if the | 
fellow is run into it. Now we will separate: _ 
and between one or the other of us, in the dark- 
ness, can come upon that fellow, and we’ll let — 
him take a swim. Yes, it’s well to go with the 
swim nowadays.”’ ¥ 

Gadding caught on to Bardie’s hint, and the — 
two men separated, and at once they saw the fel- _ 
low make a move. Our hero was a regular cat — 
in his movements, and in less than two minutes 
he was on to the “sneak”? and nabbed him. 
‘The man would have made an outcry, but Bar- _ 
die had hold of him by the:throat, so quickly — 
and with such a firm grasp the fellow was un- 
able to utter a single sound. *] 

Just as Bardie seized the man, Gadding came 
up, and the two lifted their prisoner from his | 
feet and ran him toward a little bridge that 

+ 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


Tom GappDING expressed his satisfaction. 

oe reckon we are ‘covered’ a little,’’ said 

ie. ; : > 

** Indeed, we are, my friend. I did not know 
you could speak German so well.’’ | 

** Ah, I can, and several other languages, and 
my gift will serve us well.” 

“6 t will.” a 

‘* And now,” said Bardie, ‘‘ we want to post 
your letter. I’ve got the direction to the post- 

- Office, and when we have dropped the note we’ll 
move on toward the mountains, and I reckon 
we’ve a bit of food to last us for a few days.” 

“‘If we make for the mountains of Sullivan 
County we will find all the game we need,” said 
Tom Gadding. ’ 

‘* All right, the Irish name of the county suits 
me,’’ responded our hero. 

We will ask of our readers permission to 
digress right here for a few paragraphs, in order 
to point out an important fact, one that it will 
be well to remember, He 

Tom Gadding told his remarkable story, and 


overhung the creek. +4 
The man struggled, but he was helpless in the 
hands of his two powerful captors, and with'a — 
one, two, three, they let him swing, and over 
he went into the water with a splash. ; 
‘* Now we’ll ‘ flit,’ ’’ said Bardie. we 
The two men started forward, but had gone 
but a short distance when they heard voices, and _ . 
the next moment there came a sound more 
startling and ominous. : 
“ They’re on to us,’’ said Gadding, and a pal- 
lor overspread his face. ~ 
“ That was the bay of a hound,” said Bardie. 
S, 2? j - 
‘Well, they are on our track?” 
‘* They are.” . 
** Let them come,” was the quiet rejoinder. 


> 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


Tue two fugitives soon had full evidence that 
there was a company of men upon their tracks, 
and Bardie uttered threats of vengeance, and 
was really surprised to be rebuked by his com- 


panion. 
“We will escape if we can,’’ said Gadding; 
** but in order to do so no real harm must come 
to any one of our pursuers.”’ 
MZ What is that you say?’’ exclaimed Bardie. 
ae repeated his admonition, and Bardie 


** Do you suppose I’m going to be hunted like 
a dog by a lot of strangers?” 

It must be remembered that Bardie bore in 
his mind a recollection of the many huntings he 
had suffered in Ireland. 

** You must remember,” said Gadding, “‘ that 
these are honorable men.’’ 

** They are?”’ 

“Yes. They think we are criminals.” 

“ They do?’ 

ae Yes.”’ 

“ What do they know about us, anyhow?’ 

“* Probably word has been passed all through 
this , and we will be hunted like foxes. 
Indeed, I think, for the safety of both, we had 

“We will do nothing of the kind. I like, 
you, although you talk so like a preacher, and 
gure it was a very appropriate disguise you had 
on when I first met you.” 

“You have been of great service to me, or 
rather, you have shown yourself ready to be, 
and I itke you, and I would sacrifice myself at 
this moment to save you.” 

“ You would?’ 

“] would, certainly.” 

“ You mean that?’ 

oe 7 do.”’ 

“ hod are you willing to let me toss you a8 & 
on Certerus?’ 

How do you mean?’ 

“Wel, 1 you permit yourself w be taken, 

td y heel off from the chase after me,” 
I aA hewn thinking of that.” 


** You had, eh?’’ 

x OB: : 

“* Seriously ?”’ 

oe Yes. tix 

‘‘ Well, now, see here; it’s sink or twim to- 
gether between you and I, and don’t let me hear 
anything to the contrary from you:”’ 

‘There is one point we must consider.’’ 

** Well, let’s have it, my man!”’ 

‘You are an innocent man.”’ 

“Tam.” 

** You have never broken the law.”’ 

“ That’s so.’’, 

“* Our cases are different; I am really a crim- 
inal.’’ 

“* [doubt that.”’ 

‘‘ Well, I have been a robber. I am being 
pursued for a crime actually committed, but 
you are an innocent man. They have no right 
to pursue you, and you would be justified in 
adopting any measures for your defense. It is 
different, again, with me—I would not be justi- 
fied.” 

““ What are you getting at anyhow?” 

**T’ll tell you.”’ 

ce Lo. 

“© Those men will follow us right up.” 

“They had better not, that’s all.”’ 

‘‘ They will.” 

‘< At their peril, then, my man.”’ 

“That’s it exactly. You can defend your- 
self, 1 can not.” 

‘* But I'll defend you.”’ 

oe , 

“Well, you have queer ideas. Shure, it’s 
strange that a man like you should be hounded 
asacriminal. You have really the disposition 
of a missionary.”’ 

“J will never stain my hands with blood,” 

“Would you kill a mouse if he bit you?’’ 

‘1 would,’’ answered Gadding, with a laugh. 

‘““ Would you kill a rat, that’s bigger than a 
mouse?”’ 

“1 would,”’ again answered Gadding, still 
with a quiet laugh. 

‘* Would you kill a cat?’ 





‘*T would under certain circumstances.’’ 


*“Well, would you kill a dog under certain . 


circumstances?”’ 

**T would.”’ 

' “ Well, then, let rons mind be easy, for it’s 
only a dog we’ll kill to-night, Now, see here, 
I am not an assassin, and I would not kill a 
man any sooner than you would, but, do you 
mind, I would énjoy tossing a pursuer into a 
creek as we did the other fellow.”’ 

““ Yes, so would IJ,’’ said Gadding 

“You would really be as wicked as that?” 
suggested Bardie, in a bantering tone. 

“Yes, I would enjoy that.” 

““ Now let me tell you something, my man; 
these fellows are not animated by as noble mo- 
tives as you think they are; what they are after 
is the reward,”’ 

‘They are justified. ”’ 

‘Certainly; but it’s a matter of business, a 
sort of hunting speculation.”’ 

Sip 6 RS ; 

“They take their chances.” 

Se Con 

‘‘ Of a dip or so,”’ 

ce Yes.’’ 

‘‘ Well, that’s what they’ll get if they come 
too close.” 

‘There is one thing I understand better than 
you,’’ said Gadding. 

‘* And what is that, my good friend?” 

“These men.”’ 

** Well?’ 

‘‘ They know every foot of the country here- 
abouts; they are all regular hunters, their dogs 
are well trained,”’ 

“ All right.” 

“They will follow us day in and day out,”’ 

‘And what do you propose? Shall we eur- 
render at once?”’ 


‘* Yes; unless you will make me a promise, 
Yes, you must make me a promise right here,"' 
» ** Well, what shall I promise?”’ 

“You must promise me that under no cir- 
cumstances will we take the life of one of our 
pursuers, otherwise we will separate right here,” 


. woe eS ee 
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** And would you let them kill you?” : 

“IT rather they would kill me than that I 
should kill one of them.” 

** Well, well, you are a nice man to be hunt- 
ed as a ice but, see here, you need not 
fear, I’ll agree to surrender rather than kill one 
of those men.”’ 

‘**T have your word?” 

es ; 

“Now, mind, I am willing to go into any 
other game, because, like you, I recognize that 
our capture is’a speculation with those fellows 
—they are hunting us for the reward.” 

‘‘ That is just what they are doing.” 5: 

‘‘ And we have a right to escape if we can,” 

“You won’t mind, if it comes necessary, if 
we give one or two of them a gentle ‘ thump’ 
on the head?’’ 

“No; I will help you do that.” 

“You would actually knock one of them 
down?”’ 

‘Yes; rather than be taken; in fact, I’ll go 
to any length save the shedding of blood.” 

‘“ Then we must hit them in the eye and not 
in the nose.”’ 

ae Why?” 

“Well, the one would only make a blue 
mark, while the other sort of whack might shed 
a little blood.” : 

Bardie had just spoken when an immense 
hound made a leap over the fence and sprung 
at them, 








CHAPTER XLII. 


‘WELL, we'll havea little shedding of blood, 
or a little ‘ thumping,’ as you call it, now, said 
our hero, as, With a savage bark, the immense 
hound sprung toward them. 

Bardie O’Conor was a magnificent specimen 
of physical manhood. He was in strength a 

iant, and a practiced athlete, and as the dog 
janes toward him he invited the animal to at- 
tack, and then struck with his clinched fist a 
powerful blow that sent the beast rolling over 
and over, causing him to yelp like a cur. Bar- 
die followed up his advantage, and kicked the 
dog again and again, so that when the animal 
got on his feet he bounded away, yelping and 

owling with terror. 

** Well, that’s encouraging!’’ said our hero, 

““ You're a powerful man,” said Gadding. 

‘*T’vea good bit of muscle—yes, and I reckon 
T’ll be trying it on one of our pursuers before 
morning if they come too close. But now it’s 
time to change our course.” 

** What do you propose?’’ 

*“ We will strike off here to the right; we will 
plunge through to the other side of that clump 
of trees, and steal along the meadow back to- 
ward the point from where we started.” 

“That is a good scheme. One would think 
you were an old hunter,”’ said Gadding. 

“Well, I've had a little experience at being 

hunted,” was Bardie’s ready response. 

“If we do as you say those men may pass 
us.’”’ . 

““'That’s the idea; and when they return this 
Way again we will resume our walk.”’ 
““ I’ve a suggestion to offer.” 
“* Let’s have it.” 
“We will cross their track in the rear?” 
ee Well?’’ 
** And then run along parallel with them, and 
if we once reach the cliffs we may lay low until 
to-morrow night. But one thing you must bear 
in mind, there will be a hundred men on our 
track by morning, and they will scour every 
foot of ground in the county,” 
‘‘ All right, let ’em scour. If we make a 
day’s sleep on them we can take the chances 
for another night.” 
“ You’re right; it’s freedom still if we are 
unted,’’ 


“And it will be freedom to the end,”’ said 
rdie; ‘‘ for we’ll never be taken.” 

““T fear you may forget your promise,’’ 

“You need have no fear, I always keep my 
word when I can, and I’ll invent an excuse for 
breaking it now.’’ 

The two* men executed their little scheme. 
They crossed the fence and felt that they were 
all right, as a few moments later, from a little 
hillock, they saw their pursuers with lanterns 
moving along the road, and they saw them ad- 
vance to the point where the encounter with the 
hound had taken place. 


Bardie, “ and I reckon we are all right.”’ 


Even as our hero spoke, however, the men 
came to « halt. 


Pntered according to Act of Congress, 


om we can shake off our pursuers for the 
night.”’ : 

f “All right, I’ll attend to Mr. Doggy, you 
eb : ‘ 















ered that the dog was gaining on them. 


sure,’’ said Bardie. 


during the time the contest had been going on 
with the dog the pursuers had gained on the 


fugitives. 
Bens and Bardie again doubled on their 
tracks and made toward the distant cliffs. And 


it was just in the 
they arrived at the base of a towering precipice. 


the brightening light he walked along until he 
came to a place where he 


come to the same conclusion as yourself 
that’s where we will be safe, y » and 


ing a spring, he caught 
himself upward, an 
on a broader ledge still hig 


had gs 
* They are running ahead with a rush,’’ said | k lets fro ie Mo itge hand. 


gether, and, letting them gs 


and I’ll soon have 
in the year 1888, by Grorer MUNRO, in the apice of the 


BONANZA BARDIE, OF, 





“There were seven of them, and as the night 
was still and calm the two fugitives could hear 
the voices of the party as they talked with each 
other, and a moment later they heard again an 
appalling sound under all the circumstances, 
for a second time there came the deep bay of a 
hound.”’ * ork 

“They have set the hound after us again, 

id Gladding. 
ee It’s sane dog,”’ corrected Bardie, add- 
ing: ‘‘the hound I thumped will never chase 
man again.”’ ; : 

‘* Did you kill him?” , 

‘*No; but I’ve killed his pluck. He’s learned 
a lesson, and dogs profit more from lessons than 
men do, as a rule.”’ 

The men still watched, when they saw the 
party strike their trail across the fence, and 
start once again directly on the track, 

‘* By George, they’re after us!”’ 

‘“They-are, and I told you they understood 
their business.”’ i 

‘The dog has found our trail.”’ 

“ Yes.’’ 

“We will settle him.”’ i 

““We are too close; we must gain more 

round.”’ 

‘*‘ That’s all right; but see here, I’ve a better 
idea,”’ 

‘* What is your idea?”’ 

** We settled one dog?”’ 

a6 Yes.’’ r 

“* And there is another on our track?” 

“xe,” 

“ Let’s settle the men.”’ 

“What do you mean?’’- 

“There are but seven of them.” 

“ “Well?” fale 

“We will lay low, let them come up,.and 
then make a rush on them and lay them out.” 
“‘ They are all armed.” © 
*“ They are?”’ 4 
"Voge 
** And would they shoot us down?” 


“ They would.’’ aeF 


“*'We can shoot as well as they.” 
*““ You forget your promise.”’ 
‘‘No, I was but suggesting an idea. Well, 


“If you serve him as well as you did the first 


let’s 0; we’ll fix the dog, however.” 


The two men ran very fast, and soon discov- 


** We can wait for him here,” said Bardie. 


The two men came to a halt, and a moment d 
later the dog was upon them, and there com- 
menced a regular fight between the furious ani- 
mal and our hero. 
and left the dog dead upon the ground. 


The latter came out victor, 
“‘ He’ll never chase mortal man again, that is 
‘* Yes, you have fixed him.” 


“*T have. 


The two men started off at a rapid gait. For 


gray of the morning when 


Our hero was quite a mountaineer, and with 


] halted, and said: 
-“* We will climb here.’’ 
Gadding looked up and said: 


‘‘ Mortal man will never climb that cliff with. | d 
out a ladder.’’ 


‘“ Do you think so0?’’ 
ae I do > 


se Well, we must climb it. Our pursuers will 


old man.” 


‘Can you climb that cliff, do you think?” 


“T can; and I’ll take you 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
Barpm was a wonderful athlete, and, mak- 
soon gained a firm footing 
er up; and when he 


erchiefs from his pocket, knotted them to- 
t wing down, he said: 
Now, my good fellow, you catch hold there 

you beside me,”’ ie 
















you mind.”’ 


up with me; and|} 


light once more, and the sweat was rolling down 
now, my good fellow, here gves.’’ a 


the pores of his 
silk “handkerchiefs, he fixed the 


on to a ledge, and drew d 


Spring, and spring it did: but the intrepid man 
Md Prepared, and proved that indeed he had 


silk 


Gadding, 
Librarian of Congress, 


yd as <<< 


Gadding hesitated a moment, It looked te 
him like , very perilous undertaking, a@ Bardia 
had but a foothold at best. , 

“ Tt’s risky,’’ he said: r i 

‘* Well, leave the risk to me,””- 

“You can not draw me up, ; ie 

“Tf I don’t I'll pull myself down, and in that 
way I’ll have my idea or you'll have yours, 

| Come, we’ll try it!” ; ‘ 

Gadding cabal hold of the handkerchief. 

‘Now, then; hang fast like a Trojan! 

** All right!”’ ; 

‘Put your feet in the clefts and draw your- 
self up. Do not fear for me; I’ll hold you,” 
said Bardie; ‘‘ I’ve a good brace.”’ 

To Gadding’s real astonishment, he was as- 
sisted up as though he had been a feather, and 
in a moment he stood beside our hero ‘on the 
ledge. ; , 

** [Il tell you one thing,”’ said our hero; ‘‘ if 
you only accomplish that which is easy, you 
will not make much progress in the world. You 
must attempt that which is seemingly difficult, 
and demonstrate that the feat is easy.” 

‘* But how will we get higher? Here we are 
but more plainly exposed.”’ : 

“* We'll make the whole of a seemingly very 
difficult job an easy one, and here goes.” 
Bardie ascended like a monkey over an appar- 
ently smooth surface to a ledge still higher up 
the face of the cliff, and, repeating the former 

feat, drew Gadding up after him. - 

‘* How will we ever get down again?’’ asked 
Gadding. a es 

‘‘ It will be easier to go down than it has been — 
to come up, as you will learn when we get ready 
to go down.”’ a # 

Bractiots g thesame tactics, our hero ascendba 
three quarters of the distance up the face of the _ 








































quite readily, and Bardie found a fissure in the _ 
side of the cliff, and penetrating a short distance 
he came to quite a large opening. . § 
“Here we are as comfortable as though we — 
were in the upper room of a great castle.” 
‘Yes; but we are only temporarily safe.”’ 
As Gadding spoke there sounded an ominous 
sound, a sort of loud rattle. — ;  & 
‘‘ By George!’’ cried our hero, ‘‘ here’s the — 
ee of the castle asking us what we are doing — 
ere]; : 
Gadding, who was a brave man ordinarily, © 
turned deadly pale, and his form trembled with 
terror. 7 
_‘‘ What’s the matter with you?”’ asked Bar- 
ie. . 


‘*Tt’s a rattler.’’ 


‘* So I hear.”’ . 
“You do not understand.” ' 
“Don’t 1?” : | 
“No; or you would tremble as I am tremb 


ling. It’sa snake; the most deadl rpent. 
earth.” z oI - ; 
Gadding spoke, betraying at the same time all | 
the evidences of intense physical terror. 
3 I know it’s a snake,”’ 
oy oe d you know what a rattler is?”’ 
0. i 
“We have struck right into a nest of them. 
We had better get out, I would rather throw 
myself headlong down the cliff,’’ — 
‘“* You would?” 
““T would.” 


“And it’s afraid i , 
eran you are of this frisky 


Gadding stood and eazed Rad 
ane g gazed aghast, when 4 
“Do not be afraid, my boy: it’s only on fel- . 
low, and we'll soon settle hie We eae walla 
he is, they will never come where we are, do 


Bardie had Stepped to the ledge, follow. ’ 
Gadding, who was glad to get ou in tte dake , 
us face, great globules bein forced 

o ro 
skin by his terroF. = 
switch, and taking one of the 
handker 


Bardie cut a 


a candle he discovered 
angerous reptile, and saw that it was 


& rattler before. le Snake sprung 
handkerchief and barter pe. in he 


and said: 
Washington, DG 











- 


od man, we've killed the lord of the 


s mot; but there must be a nest of 
= * You need have 10 fear; but I'll investigate.”’ 









P re-entered the cavern, and with a stick 
de had he poked in every nook and 
corner, and at length came forth 

- ‘and said: 


“There are no more of them. And now 
all right; we are perféctly safe. 
only bite when he is cornered. 
is, and he'll spring; but he 

human being. We have got rid 
; of this fellow, and th are no more of them. 


ee ep , a 

at persuaded his companion to enter 
‘the cave, w after all, was but a fissure in 
the rocks. ‘ 

_ Gadding was at first very nervous, but at 

_ Iength his nervousness wore off under the abso- 
Tate coolness and courage and indifference of 
our hero. 

The sun — or eo. and the — were 

Very comfortable. eat a good meal, and 
Bardie said: 4 


a 


F 









































~ “Now, 1 to go to sleep.” 

__ “Bo would iL said ‘Gadding, “but I dare 
“ You dare not?’’ 3 

a 2 2°20" . 


~ =< Why not?’’ 


Well, Tl go to sleep, and atch f 

. ; to “ u watch for 
- fhe snakes, ae if cok a sbehaciee let me 
- Know. After I’ve had a good sleep I’ll stay 
. @wake and let you take a snooze. Remember, 
We may stay here a day or two, at least as long 
88 our provisions hold out, and while we’re 
here our friends below can carry on the search.” 
_ Bardie did soon fall asleep, and slept as peace- 
fully as a child, and had been asleep, as he 


: aroused by his companion. Springing up 
and rubbing his eyes, he demanded: 
_ “* What's the matter?’’ 
_ “* We have been tracked!’’ came the answer. 
“ we 
ee, CHAPTER XLV. 
_ Barbe answered coolly: 
_ “ That’s all right; I expected we would be; 
‘but how did your tear we have been tracked?” 
 “ Listen.” . . | 
_ Bardie did listen, and he heard voices, and 
there came a satisfied look to his face as he once 
- more said: 
_ “ That’s all right.” 
_ Gadding betrayed considerable nervousness, 
‘but our hero was as calm as a May morning, 
and after 2 moment he said: vy 
_ “*T’ll take a peep.” 
“What will do?’”’ 
_-“ Take a look at them.”’ sf ; 
o “ They will see you and we will surely be 
ae see me they have good eyes, and are 
well entitied to the view. Now you just lie 
eon you are and leave the mat- 
me, and if you see a snake while I am 
rone just choke him quietly and without noise.”’ 
Bardie got down at full length and crept for- 
rd had he been an old hunter he could 
n0t have moved with greater skill and caution 
‘under all the circumstances. When he reached 
the upon the ledge he crawled in a lat- 
Ta until he came to an opening or 
aller crevice in the face of the cliff, and into 
he latter he crawled and then rose to his feet, 
i through a little cleft on a level with his 
he looked down, and there, sure enough, 
" 0 dhe mat a a dua were originally 


had 5 good view of the men, and could 
overhear ev word that paésed be- 
not speak in whispers 


a - 


é 


le mynery to me where those fellows 


“We apheer #0 have lost the trail here,”’ re- 
arte was giad to overhear the last observa- 
it fully justified his wisdom in climbing 

face fA the clit. Pad 
ts eer eennee 0 pal 
‘That is 5 90 » could ascend the 
tan A cnlem he had wings,” obnerved 


a ae Mine 
i 4 


- 
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afterward found, about two hours, when he|’ 


5 eRe ee re 


es ee 


“Well, there is where you are wrong, my 
friend,’ whispered Bardie, adding, “ but stick 
to your opinion, old man; yes, stick to your 
opinion; I'll not dispute it now.”’ be 

“It's funny we have lost the trail,” said the 
member of the party who appeared to be a sort 
of leader, ‘* I never saw a trail so completely 
wiped out. We can't tell which way they went, 
whether north, south, east or west.”’ 

** They must be ‘ lying low ’ somewhere near, 
—" one of the party; “ I wish we had our 

ogs. 

** They settled our dogs soon enough.’’ 

“They did.” te : 

The men scattered in several directions, and a 
re ular search commenced. 

ardie had heard erfough for the time being, 
and was well satisfied. He crawled back to the 
cavern, and said to Gadding: 

“* Well, old man, my wisdom has been fully 
justified.”’ 

“e How?’’ \ 

“We are safe,”’ 

“* How do you know?” 

“* Well, I’ve an idea that way, and we’re safe 
all the same.”’ 

“You do not know these men.”’ 

**Pve no desire to make their acquaintance 
at present.”’ 

“* But whyare you so confident?’ 

“* [ll tell you; I overheard them talking.” 

“You did?” 

“e Weés.*’ a 

** And what did they say?’’ 

‘They admitted among themselves that they 
had lost the trail.”’ 

“* Temporarily.” 

** Well, that’s all right.” 

** They will find it.” 

** Will they?” 

«e Weal?? 2 

“* How do you know?”’ 

““ It is evident they are regular trail hunters.”’ 
“You think so?”’ 

“e I dow? 

** Well, they said no man could climb these 
cliffs without wings. We climbed them, and 
here we are as safe as a fat in his hole.”’ 

‘** But they will ferret us out.”’ : 

“** Not to-day, honey. They are searching for 
us down below; they have dismissed the cliff 
idea from their minds,”’ 

‘*T trust you are all right.”’ 

“*T feel so confident that I think I will take 
another nap; and if you want rest, like a sensi- 
ble man you will follow my example.” 

‘*T dare not.” 

‘All right. Ta-ta, for a little while.’’ 

Bardie was soon fast asleep once more, and 
had slept about an hour and a half, as he 
learned afterward, when he was again aroused 
by his companion. 

‘* Well, what now?’’ asked our hero. 

“* We are surely tracked. now!”’ 

“* We are?”’ 

ot Yes.’’ 

** How do you know?” 

** Listen.”’ 

‘To what?’’ 

“Voices. Do you not hear them?”’ 

Bardie did listen, and he did hear voices. 

‘“« They are right near us,’’ said Gadding. — 

Bardie listened more attentively, and a smile 
radiated his fine fuce. 

“Yes, they are quite néar.”’ 

‘They are in the cavern.” 

“* Not much.”’ 

‘‘ But hear their voices.” 

“e I do. ” « y. 

‘They are right upon us! 

“No, they are right over us; they have as- 
cended the nn Danae 

“‘ And they have found us 

“ Well: So will just speak in whispers. We 
can hear them; we do not want them to hear 
us; but we are all right, and I reckon [ll just 
take a look.”’ , 

‘Do not move. _, 

“ You have lost your nerve, old man, 

“ Do not imperil our chances.” 7 

“Then you admit we are really discovered ? 

“ They are very near us, They have a suspi- 
cion when they have trailed down 80 closely. 

‘¢ Well, I ms to know just how closely they 
have trailed cg ov 

‘4 at Ww rou ao 

“ Te you Z lay low here and watch the 
snakes.”’ 7 

“Tf you are seen we are lost. 

“JT am not seen re 

“* Please do not leave here. 
man, but you will overdo it,”’ 


You are a brave 
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“ Gadding, it’s always a good idea to know 
the intended movements of your enemies, and J 
wish to learn just how much those men know, 
and or What they are up to, that’s all."’ 

‘You will take great chances.” 

“That is what men in our positions will have 
to do, that’s all. Now you just ‘lay low’ and 
look for snakes, and I will look for the fellows 
who are looking for us.”’ 

Bardie moved forward along the cavern, tak: 
ing a course deeper into the heart of the rock, 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


BARDIE moved along cautiously until he came 
to a place where the rent in the mass of rock 
was very narrow, and then he looked upward 
and could see daylight. 

“‘T reckon I can work my way up here,’’ he 
said, and he commenced to worm up throughly 
the streak of nee overhead, and he soomm 
arrived to within a few feet of the top, when he 
came to a halt and listened. 

He could plainly hear the voices of the men, 
and he could also hear the crackling of a fire. 

“By ginger!’’ he muttered, ‘‘the fellows 
have started a camp. I’ve half a mind to crawl 
out and interview them.”’ 


A moment he considered, and then worked 


his way back to the cavern. 
iously awaiting his return. 

** What did you discover?” 

“The fellows have started a camp right over 
our heads.”’ 

‘“Then they know we are somewhere near, 
and they have a scheme.”’ ; 

‘“They are not the only fellows who can 
scheme, and I’ve got a little scheme in my head, 
and I'm going to carry it out.” 

‘“ What will you do’’’ 

Fone commenced putting on a change w/ 
garb. 

** You are going out to meet them?”’ . 

“* See here, Gadding, do not attempt to advise 
me. Iam one of those fellows who always de- 
mands his own way.’’ 

‘But what is your game?” . 

‘I'm going to throw those fellows off our 
track.” jO% 

“ Why a lay low here?”’ 

“That will be all right in one sense; but I’ve 
another idea; I think I can do more effective 
work. We may shake these fellows only to 
have a fresh gang on ‘our track. Now, I want 
to break this trail. We want to go west, and 
we do not need to have any one on our track, 


Gadding was anx- 


If we once shake these fellows the right way we ~ 


can move on at our leisure. I do not wish to 
leave the shadow of a trail.” 

Bardie got himself up as an old man, a very 
feeble od man, and bidding Gadding “‘lay 
low’’ and not move away under any circum- 
stances, he retired and crawled back to where 
the cliff narrowed, and then commenced to 
work his way up, and all the time, as the width 
of the cavern would permit, he worked awa 
from the point where the men mere encamped, — 
and soon he arrived within a few feet of the 
surface when he stopped and listened. 

He could hear the voices of the men but very 
indistinctly, and he knew that they were some 
distance away, and he crawled up and stood on 
the ground above. 

A moment he looked around, He saw the 
smoke of the fire of the men, and making a de- 
tour he came up toward them from a westerly 
direction, and was soon observed by them. 

The men all leaped to their feet, but Bardie 
advanced directly toward them. 

‘‘ Good-day,’’ he said, as he approached. 

The men looked him over, and our hero asked: 

“* What are you fellows doing here?’’ 

“ Hunting. What are you doing here?’’ 

‘‘T’m hunting, also.”’ 

** You are?”’ 

** Yes,” 

‘* What are you hunting?” 

“Tm hunting for two men.” 

‘‘ Hunting for two men?” 

«ae Yes.’’ ‘ 

‘* What sort of men?”’ 

Bardie deseribed himself and Gadding as the 
appeared when first discovered by the men wt 
the lanterns at the station. 

** You're hunting for those two men?’’ 

** Yes, I am.’’ 

The pursuers looked in each other's faces, 

** Why are you hunting for them?” 

The pretended old man laughed, and said: 

‘* Because I want to find them,”’ 

“Ve tao," 

“ And you're bunting them alone?” 
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“Yes, Tam; why not?’ - 
* You're a pretty brave man. 











“4 it’ } think 

‘“You bet it’s queer, and, come to c, 
there is something queer about that old fe t 

Bardie had got back into his crevice, and ve 





















**T am, eh?” ie point where the 
ran ianehed 4 sarty manner, and | had crawled along toward the poin 
are old man laughed ina hearty men were, He had the bearings, and he got 


close enough to overhear all that passed: . 

When the man suggested there was something 
queer about the old farmer it began to run 
through the heads of the whole five men that 
indeed it was queer, very queer. 

‘* Where did that old fellow come from, any- 
how?’’ suggested one of the men. : 

‘* And it’s odd he should ‘have struck us right 
here, and have the appearance of those men 
down so fine.”’ 

‘‘ You’re right; I propose we look up that old 
fellow.”’ mis 

‘‘Two of you go and bring him back. We 
will ask him a few questions about himself.”’ 

Two of the men started off, and the others 
continued to talk, while Bardie muttered: 

“Hang them; they have ‘tumbled;’ they 
won't find the old man, for here he is.’”’ The 
fugitive struck his own chest, ‘‘ And then their 
suspicions will be more and ,more aroused, and 
hang it, I do not know as I’ve done a good 
thing, after all, but I meant well, and played it 
nicely, too; but hang them, they’ve got some- 
thing through their heads, after all.”’ 

The three men who remained continued to 
talk. .The leader said: 

“Bother my stupidity, but I never dreamed 
about anything being wrong, but the more I 
think it over the more strange it appears to me.”’ 

“Strange; you bet it’s strange. Where did 
that farmer come from, eh?’’: 

‘*'We’ll know, for he can’t be very far away.”’ 
_ “*[ll go and help hunt him up,’’ said another 
of the men. ” 

‘“Yes, go along and compel him to come 
back. We'll make him explain and find out 
who he is, anyhow.”’ 

** You’ll not make him explain to-day,’’ mut- 
pe Bardie, with a quiet smile upon his fine 

ace. 

“By ginger!!’’ again exclaimed the leader, 
‘‘those fellows were too smart to be ignorant 
immigrants. ”’ 

‘‘ They were toosmart for us. that’s certain.” 


* You fellows talk kinder queer. What's the 
matter with you?”’ : 
‘“ And you’re really hunting for those two 
men whom you have described?” 
‘* Yes, [ am.”’ 
“© You’ve seen them before?”’ 
‘*T should say I had.”’ 
“* Where?’’- 
“*In New York.”’ 
‘*- You saw them in New York?” 
“SY Chu did.” 
«* When?”’ 
‘A few days ago.”’ 
‘¢ What do you mean, old man?”’ 
** Just what I say; but I don’t understand 
what you fellows mean. Have you seen those 
» fen?” 
“* Suppose we have?”’ ae 
“* Tf you have, tell me in what direction.”’ 
‘* You know those men?”’ 
**T don’t know much about them—no. All I 
fnow is, I engaged them for the winter,”’ 
** You engaged them for the winter?”’ 
**T did.’’ 
** For what purpose?”’ : 
“To work for me cutting trees and hauling 
stone.”’ 
Again the men looked in each other’s faces. 
‘* Did you really engage those men?”’ , 
‘* Certainly I did. Was there any harm in it, 
or anything unusual in hiring two men? I went 
to York a week ago and hired those men. They 
were to follow in two days, and I was to meet 
them at New Paltz. I went down there, and 
heard the men had arrived last night, and they 
started for my house; but later on I learned 
that they had lost their way, and had been seen 
somewhere below, making their way to the 
mountains in this direction, and some one told 
_ Ine that they were being hunted as two thieves, 
' Poor fellows, some one has scared the life out 
of them.”’ : 
. Again the men looked in each other’s faces. 
5 *“Have you seen anything of them?’’ asked 


the pec osd old man. “They dropped us off their trail mighty 
* ee we saw them.” easy.”’ ‘ 
“* When?’ ‘* They did.”’ f 
“* Last night.’’ ‘* Well, we’ll know in a fewsmoments; the 
‘* Where?”’ , old man could not have got faraway. He can’t 


“*On the road.”’ 

** Which way were they heading?’’ 

** We did not notice particularly.” 

*“ The poor fellows may get lost in the woods 
and may starve to death. But good-day, I must 

t around and see if I can not strike their trail; 

ey must be somewhere in this vicinity.’’ 

The pretended old man moved away, and the 
smart hunters sat a moment in silence. 

They were really countrymen, and in their 
way pretty shrewd men, but in other directions, 
for lack of experience, they were not up to 
*‘snuff,’’ as the saying goes. They did not ap- 
pear for one moment to doubt the statements of 


throw us off his trail. 
we'll know who he is.’’ 

““T reckon he’s thrown you off his trail,’’ 
muttered Bardie, adding, ‘‘ and won’t you fel- 
lows be bothered and mad in less than half an 
hour.”’ 

Bardie’s prediction proved correct, as within 
a few moments one of the men who had gone as 
one of the first two returned with a perplexed 
look upon his face, and said: 

‘Well, it’s queer.”’ - 

‘* What has occurred ?’’ 

‘* That old man was a ghost.’’ 

‘A ghost?’’ 


e’ve got him sure, and 


the old man, nor did they deem it really neces- | ‘ Yes.’? 
ey to ask him any questions concerning him-| ‘‘ What do you mean?’’ 
self. He was so well got up they accepted the 


‘* He has vanished into thin air.’’ 

‘* Nonsense. ”’ 

‘“We can not find hide nor hair of him, 
There is not a crushed bush anywhere around,” 

«¢ ts you halloo?’’ 

ce Oo , 


eé Oh, 
halloo.’’ 
The men began to shout, and there came an 
answering shout; but it was from their own 
companions, 
‘‘'That’s right, my friends, shout,”’ muttered 
Bardie; ‘‘ but you may shout until you are sick 
You'll never get an answer from the ghost.” — 
All hands scattered, and started on a search 
for the mysterious old man. Indeed no more 
than three minutes had passed since the search 
for him had commenced, and indeed he had 
vanished as though he had gone into thin air 
Bardie maintained his position a few moments 


theory at once that he was a mountain farmer, 
and it began to steal over their minds that they 
had been chasing and frightening two innocent 
farm hands, and they felt correspondingly flat. 





CHAPTER XLVIL you will find him. Let’s all set upa 


Ir was some time before the self-constituted 
er spoke, and then he said: 

“I guess we’ve been ‘-too fresh.’ ”” 

** It looks so.”’ 

“We've been chasing and frightening two 
innocent immigrants,” 

“ That’s what’s the matter.’’ 

‘I’m bothered,”’ said one of the men. 

* What bothers you?’’ 

“Tf those fellows were two innocent immi- 
grants they were the smartest pair of greenies I 


ever came across. They beat any men I ever 
saw in spoiling a trail.” 


o and then worked dow 
By George, you’re right, there is something | comrade. aa RS had Jett his 
in that; but the old farmer described the men| ‘* You are back?’ 
to a nicety.’’ * Tram)? 
‘‘He did. He’s all right; but he engaged| “TT tho , 
them in York, and ma aa he’s been fooled.” § youdiee es aa 
That would be all right; but the two fel-|  « ‘Yes,’ 


lows we thought we were after started out from| ‘ 
Poughkeepsie after fooling a pair of detectives,” 


‘‘ That’s so, and these fellows fooled us after i y 
Woasing Hans in the creek,” ae eee 


it's queer, 1 tell you,’ a ae were they hallooing for?” 


i 


mone you heard them start?’’ 


BONANZA BARDIE; OR, 


assumed an entirely different disguise from the 
one he had assumed when he appeared as the _ 
old man. 
moments, and quickly got back to his eyrie. 
He glanced out and saw that the solitary pete , 
was still near the camp-fire. Bardie stole forth, 
ran quickly around, and approached the man. 


| asked Bardie. 


in the réle of the old 


the old fellow?”’ 


couple of men in York to 


up and were lost, as the o] 
he See he out to look fon ahanciiean 
right,’’ 


self and companion as he had given before. 






























‘Then they saw you?”’ J 
‘‘T had a long talk with them. 
“You did?” 
“P did.”7 
Bardie told his story. 
‘* You have got nerve,” 
‘*T thought I’d send them off our track, a 
I would have succeeded were it not for one fel- 
low who was smarter than the others.”’ 
‘* And now they suspect you?” Pe 
‘‘ Well, I reckon that’s about the size of it. 
‘‘ And they will know we are in the neigh- 
borhood.”’ Hs 
‘* So it appears now. “ 
«They will lay low for us. 
‘Let ’em lay! We have enough to eat for 
day or two; we have all the water we wan 
good, clear water, dripping through the rents 
the rock, We're allright!” } 
While talking Bardie had removed his di 





















guise. . 
‘* What will you do?” : 4 
“We will tena ourselves comfortable, of 
course,”’ | s 

‘They are sure to find us.’ ; 

‘‘ Not this evening—some other evening, 
sibly.’’ 

Fou take the ‘ cup,’ Bardie O’Conor.”’ — 

‘‘ That’s all right, as long as those fellows de 
not take us.”’ 

‘“* They’ll get us, in the end.” : . 

‘‘ About the time the undertaker is loo 
for us—not sooner—and then it don’t matter 
who gets us, old man; but I wish to hear more 
that they may have to say.’’ ; 

* “ You will take the last risk, I am afraid.’’ 

‘“Well, as long as it is you alone who in 
dulges fear, we are all right; I am never afraid; 

I never permit myself to be afraid—and so, here 
oes!”’ 

3 Bardie had changed. his clothes, and started 

once again for his eyriein the crevice to listen.’ 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

WHEN Bardie got back to his eyrie, he dis- 
covered that the men had not returned from 
their search; but after a moment one man did 
return, and seated himself near the camp-fire. 
Our hero waited a few moments and then his 


propensity to joke prevailed over his sense of 
prudence. 


He mutiered: 
“‘T’'ll give that fellow a scare.’’ : 
He worked down again to the cavern and 















He worked the transform in a fey 


‘Where did you come from?”’ 
‘““How long have you been around here?” 


‘‘-What difference does that make to 
“I want to ask you a question,”’ 
** Well, ask it.” : . 
‘« Have you seen an old man around here?” _ 
‘ What sort of a looking man?”’ , 
Bardie described himself as he had appeare¢ 
man. 
- ‘Are you looking for that old 
. Yes; and you’ve seen him?”’ 
Well, yes, I did see an old man.’’ 
“Where is he?”’ : 


““I don’t know now where he is, but who is 


you?” — 


man?’’ 


““ My father.”’ 

“Your father?”’ 

“ec Yes.”’ * : 

‘Is he lost?” 
I am afraid he is, You see, we hired @ 

work; the men came 


efor them; but it’s . u 
The listener stared, and exclaimed: | 
* It’s all right?” 

* 'Yes,”’ 

“ How?’ 


., Lhe men have arrived at our place.’” 
What sort of looking men wero they?’ 
Our hero gave the same description of hf 


aed you engaged those men?"’ 
eg,’ 
““ Where?” 


“ In York,” 
“What for?’ 


wer ey 
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aay ‘ 


why 


out wood and stone." 

“And they have tureed upt™ 
- Ta.” 
“ Why did they not turn up sooner?” 
“The poor fellows were scared. A lot of 

they were thieves and chased 
and they our farm almost fright- 
to death. But now I want to find the old 
ss he will go traveling all over the 

tains looking for them.”’ 

; _™ You wait here a moment."’ 
| “No; I must look for the old man.” 
_™ But I think he'll be here in a moment. He 
mas here a few moments ago.” ¢ 
™ He was?” 


“All right; I'll wait and see if he comes 


t- 


7 


F 


+ 


, 
i 
. 


8 

The hunter meantime had walked away, and 
fired his gun as a signal, and Bardie quietly 

eaked away, and once more leaped down in 
crevice and took a position in his eyrie. 

had le there when the man to 

Or ate been a eae to the 

ap-fire, accompanied by two other men. 

three men ere’ around, and one of 

pm asked: 

** Where is he?” . 

| The first man shouted, but there came no an- 


e 4 George! he has gone.’’ 
“We can find him anyhow.’’. 
“* How long ago was it since he was here?’’ 
_’** Not more than three minutes.”’ 
All hands started to look for apparition 
mber two, but they could find no trace of 
2, and when they returned to the camp-fire 
ands were assembled, and the man told his 


4 


3 


el 
ste 
| ““There is something very funny about all 
| this,”’ said the leader. 

_ “*T should say there was,’’ remarked another 
of the men. 

__ “‘It’s a mystery where that old man went to, 
Jam sure.”’ 

| * And it’s a greater m where the youn 

| Man went to,’’ said the Eilow who had met ou 


: ”* Have you been dreaming, Tom?”’ came the 


_ “J have not; I do not sleep in the day-time.’’ 

_** And you really saw and talked with a man 

rich ?? : 

I did.” 

_“* And three minutes later started to look for 

im, and could not find him?’’ 

_ “Three of us started to look for him, and 

' could not find him.” 

“It’s all very od ” 

Pye ht is.” 5 
-“*You say he said the old man was his fe 

 ther?’’ 


| “Yes.” 

_ And he described the two men?’’ 
ease dae did.” 

* And said they were at his farm?”’ 


Yea” 
is his farm?’’ 


Where 
**T did not ask him.” 
“ Boys,”’ said the leader, ‘‘ this is all very 
_ “*Tt’s more than mysterious.’ 
_ **'Those two men are somewhere near here.”’ 
Seon do not believe the story?’ 
ee ” 


What do eet 

a T suspect that two rascals are really 
rying to throw us off their track.’’ 
“But where are they and why wouldn't we 
DIEZGILL them?’’ 
“ Those fellows have a way of changing their 
varance. I’ve always heard that, and they’ve 
wed the change game on us.” 
* Bat where are they?” 
"s the question; but one thing is cer- 
ate somewhere near here.” 

point of a stick 
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te 
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the 


le of hundred feet of 
etme” 


s the ; if we had a dog we'd 
aceon teraoe 


the thing too far, 
them a chase."’ 
runner, ard he was 


He got out 
ran Gown & 
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short distance, 
jualiog, and thea he made 4 





THE TREASURE OF THE ROOKIES: 


detour, and ran so as to come around to a spot 
from where he would have a view of the fire. 
The men had all disappeared, and our hero 
muttered: 


“ T reckon I've fooled them again.’* 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


BarvIr got back to his eyrie, and listened, and 
fully half an hour passed, and the men returned 
one after the other to the camp-fire; and when 
all Were assembled one of them said: 

‘“T’ve had enough of this; I propose to make 
my way home.”’’ 

Another said: \ ‘ 

‘That's my idea to a dot. We're being 
fooled, that’s all.”’ : : 

_The leader did not like the idea of the men 
giving up, and he urged them to hang on, as he 
put it, but the men made a start, and only three 
remained. After a few minutes one of the 
three said: ; 

“* I think I’ll go home.”’ 

The leader again sought to urge the man; but 
he persisted, and started after his companions. 

“Let them go,” said the leader, “‘ we will 
see those fellows, and get the whole reward. I 
tell you they are somewhere around here.” 

‘* And suppose they are?”’ 

“We will find ’em.” ; 

.“* And suppose we do?”’ 

“Well?” 

“* Do you suppose you’ and 
desperate fellows like them?”’ 

**'Why not?’’ 

*‘ They’re well'armed.”’ ; 

“* So are we.”’ 

“* But they’l] shoot.’ 

“So can we.”’ 

“All right, I’m off. I’ve no stomach to 
tackle two such men. If the whole party was 
here it would be easy, but you and I alone 
could never take ’em.”’ . 

‘“ Are you going?” 

ae am ” 


I can capture two 


“* Well then, there’s no use for me to stay.”’ 

It was well in the afternoon when the last of 
the five men moved away from the camp-fire. 

Bardie determined to make sure that it was 
not ascheme. He crawled forth and followed 
the two last men. He saw them find a trail 
down the cliff and start to descend, when he 
ran forward and secured a position from whence 
he could see them down to the valley, and to 
the valley he saw them descend, and he mut- 
tered: . 

“* Tt’s all right.” 

Our hero had returned to the corner. He 
had been away two hours, and he found Gad- 
ding anxiously awaiting his return. — 

‘* They have gone,”’ said Bardie. 

-‘* Gone where?”’ eo 

“To their homes. We're all right.”’ 

Bardie told his story. 

** Well, you are a risky sort of a chap.” 

“* I’ve discouraged them, anyhow.’’ 

“Tt may be a little scheme. 

‘‘Is it? There they go filing down the valley. 
We're all right.””__ 

** And now what is your scheme?” 

“IT mean to remain here as long as our pro- 
visions hold out.’’ 

* You mean to remain here?”’ 

‘* Tf you are not afraid of the snakes, yes. 

Bardie went out through the upper crevice, 
and gathered some twigs, and returning, set to 
work and made a fire. He had a couple of tin 
cups, and he boiled some water and made a cup 
of coffee, and when night came the two men 
lay down and went to sleep, and they slept 
through until morning without being disturbed. 
They managed to make a good breakfast, and 
later on Bardie said: a 

** See here, old man, you like this? 

“TI do; it’s security.’ 

'“That’s so, and vind must remain here, for 
I’ve a — game to ca ; r out. 

‘* What is your game 

“Two ket ereveling through the country 
will be constant objects of suspicion.”’ 

‘* Ag we will soon have other men on our 
track, we’re bound to be caught sooner or later. 

“You talk as though you were used to being 
aly iget always been captured in the end when 
they were we 1 and good on my track,”’ 

“Por once you will be not caught, IL say. 
We're going to make our way West, and after a 
day or two we can move on easy enough. 

* You have™ scheme in your head? 

“ Yeu, a good one,.”’ 
* What is it?” 


, day 


3 


**T'll tell you when I come back."’ 

** Where are you going?” 

“I'm going off on a little foraging expedi- 
tion,”’ * 

‘* You're bound to be captured,’ 

** Not I.” 

“ Yi és > 

“* Not this evening, some other evening. But 
listen; they are on the lookout for two men; 
they will not go for one man.”’ 

“ They will go for any one who can not give 
an account of himself.”’ 

“‘Tt’s a very cold day when I can not give an 
account of myself, honey.”’ 

We will here state that Bardie had picked up 
a great many American slang phrases, and he 
was very fond of interjecting them when occa- 
sion offered. 

‘‘ All right, old man, I can depend upon you, 
I know that.” 


AY og, xe can; I’ve a big scheme on hand, 
oe I will fix things so we can travel in perfect 
safety.’’ 


“You're a real genius.” 
“We will see how I come out. 
is a good scheme.”’ 
ile Bardie had been talking he donned the 
disguise of the old man; but he had changed it 


I think mine 


very much, so that under ordinary circum. | 


stances he could actually have met with safet 
one of the men whom he had fooled aroun 
the camp-fire. 
“Now, old man,’’ he said, ‘‘ you make your- 
self perfectly comfortable, and do not be afraid 
if I do not come back in a day or two.” 
“‘Do you really mean to leave me here for a 
or two?”’ 
No, that is not my intention; but it is possi- 
ble I may be compelled to do; it’s my idea ’ll 
be back before sundown, and if I do I’}] havea 
good supper for you, and don’t you forget it.”’ 

. Bardie started. It was early in the morning, 
and the atmosphere was quite crisp. Our hero 
did not descend to the valley, but took a course 
over the mountain, and he walked for two 
hours, moving at times with great ee 
but taking his bearings as he proceeded. At 
length he came to a road—a regular mountain 
‘road—and he proceeded along the latter until he. 
came to a house located in the middle of a 
cleared acre. The traveler boldly went up to 
the house and knocked. A woman came to the 
door, and he asked: ; 

“Can I buy a cup of milk?’’ 

‘* Who are you?”’ 

““T’m a peddler.”’ 

eS X00 BTOl. oe 

oe Yes.’’ ; 

** Where’s your pack?” ae 

“*T left it down the road. I got lost, and I’ve 


« 


traveled along without it, looking for a house.’”? — 


“You must have passed several houses on 
your way up the mountain.”’ 

“‘T came across the mountain; I did not come 
by the road.” 

“* Well, come in,”’ said the woman, and Bar- 
die entered the house. 


—_— 


CHAPTER L. 


Tue house where Bardie found himself was 
quite a comfortable place; the woman was @ 
shrewd and very thrifty looking female. She 
brought him a glass of milk, and asked if he 
would like to have a cup of coffee. 

‘‘T will not put you to so much trouble,” 
said Bardie. 

‘‘Oh, I have some I can heat again in a 
moment."’ 

‘* All right, if it’s no trouble.” 

The woman gave him a pretty good meal, 
She had evidently made up her mind that he 
was an honest man. She was quite a talkative 
woman also, he discovered, as she said: 

‘‘T expect my husband back to-day.’’ 

‘* Ts he away?” : 

‘Yes, he’s been away since day before 
terday, and all the time I’ve been frightened out 
of my life.’’ 

ae Ow 8o0?’’ 

‘‘ There is a story going around that there are 
two noted desperadoes hiding on the mountain, 
and the men around the country here are on 
the lookout day and night, and they keep them 
quite busy all the time.” 

‘* Well, I should think you would be afraid,”’ 

‘Tam; but I’ve kept my husband’s gun 
ready all the time, and I’ve two boys, good 
strong feilows, one sixteen and the other one 
fourteen.”’ 

‘* And where are they now?’’ 

They go to school thie time of the year; 


t 


——s 





mo) 
ad a 


they’re at school now; but I wish you had 
brought your pack. What do you sell?” — 

7. Al kinds of dry-goods and fancy articles 
When I have a good stock, but I’m pretty well 
sold out, yousee. I bring a stock into the 
country and sell it there. I buy up all the old 
clothes I can to carry back. in 

** You buy up old clothes? 


ay Of: : 

““ What do you do with them?”’ 

“Tt pends upon what kind of old clothes 
they are. I can use almost anything, and I pay 
pretty good prices, you see. Some of the 
clothes, when they are pretty good, we ship 
south to sell to the negroes, and others we sell 
to showmen and the like, Oh, we have no 
difficulty in selling all we can get.”’ ss 

“You have to buy pretty good clothes, 

‘Oh, no, I buy anything in the shape of old 
gowns, old hats, and the like.” 

‘* May be I’ve got some to sell. 

“Tm afraid I can not buy any more... I’ve 
bought quite a lot; but I will be up in this 
country again, after I’ve been down to Paltz 
and shipped what I’ve got.”’ 

» _‘* Do you trade or pay cash?” 

“Tt makes no difference to me. I trade or 
pay cash just as it suits the other person.”’ 

*“T’ve got a lot of 6ld duds.”’ Ty 

“* Well, when I come by here again I will look 
at them.” has 

“You might look at them now and see if 
they are worth anything.”’ i 

““ It will do when I come this way again.”’ 

“You need not buy; you can look at them. 
See if they are worth anything.” 

“Well, I'll look at them.’’ 

The woman left the room, and was gone some 
time, but at length she re-entered it with an 
armful of female apparel as old-fashioned as 
the hills, as the ladies say. 

“These duds are pretty: good,’”’ said the 

’ woman; “‘they used to belong to my husband’s 
first wife, who died over ten years ago.”’ - 

‘*T thought you had two sons of your own?” 

“ Ah, you sce, the father of my boys died, and 
after I had been a widow five years I married 
my present husband.”’ 

_** Ah, I see.”’ 

The woman set down her bundle, and com- 
menced sorting it over, and our hero’s eyes 
glistened.. He was just delighted. If he de- 
sired to have had a list of old things made to 
order he could not have found an assortment 
that really suited him better. 

There were old shoes, stockings, hats and 
gowns, and indeed the complete outfit of an 
old-fashioned countrywoman. 

“You see, these things are pretty good, but 
I’ve no use for them.’’ 

-“ And do you want to sell them?’ 
to, es, LAO.” 


““T'd like to buy them, but. I’ve got such a|: 


pack down on the road.”’ 
“T might send them down ¢the valley for 
you.” — 


Our hero dickered and hemmed and hawed for. 


some time, and in the end he bought the whole 
mass of goods. When- the bargain was com- 
pleted and paid for he bought a loaf of home- 
made bread, a roll of butter, and also got a 
bottle of milk, and then purchased a chicken, 
and after two hours spent at the woman’s 


house he took his departure, carrying his bundle. |. 


The woman was well pleased in getting any- 
thing for the old “duds,” as she oleceen 
and our hero was still better pleased in having 
secured them. 

It was a toilsome Journey back to the crevice, 
but in due time Bardie reached his eyrie, and 
found his comrade awaiting him. 

‘“ What have you there?’ demanded Gadding, 

“Well, I’ll let you into my secret by and by, 
but the fact is I’ve been shopping. It wasn’t 
exactly a fashionable shopping trip,’’ 

car should say it wasn’t,’’ exclaimed Gadding 
as Bardie unrolled his purchases. ‘It was a 
regular old-fashioned shopping trip.’’ 

oth men laughed, and Bardie set to work to 
broil his chicken over the embers of the fire 
Gadding had preserved. The men made an ex- 
cellent meal, and just as the sun went down 
settled to their pipes and tobacco, for Bardie 
had secured a supply of both, 

‘* This is just cozy,’’ said our hero. 

*‘Tt’s real comfort,’ said Gadding. ‘‘T tell 

ou, a feeling of security to a man who has 

in chased and hounded as I have been, is 

something most people can not understand. But 
let’s know what your plans are, Bardie,’’ 

“You don’t ‘ catch on,’ eh?’ 

** I do.not,’’ 


























women’s clothes for?” 

**T’ve an idea.’’ 

** You have?”’ 

"ORs 

‘* Well, what is your idea?’’ 

‘‘ They are for a disguise.”’ 

‘You're right. You will be the daughter, 
and I’ll be the mother; or shall we be a pair of 
maiden sisters?’’ \ 

Both men again laughed heartily, and Gad- 
ding said: 

‘* I see it all now.”’ 

‘Well, what’s your verdict?” 

“It’s a good scheme.”’ 

‘* But what shall we be?’’ 

“* How do you mean?’’ 

‘Shall it be mother and daughter or two 
maiden sisters?’’ 

‘‘ Two nraiden sisters, by all means, as we 
will be so near of a size, and we will make 
‘ daisies,’ ”’ f 

“We will.”’ 

Again the men laughed. 

“* Don’t you think it’s a big scheme?’ 

““ It’s immense.”’ 

“* Well, all right, we'll get to work and make 
our wigs.’’ ‘ 


. 





; CHAPTER LI. 


Boru men were very skillful, and they set to 
work to make proper disguises. Our hero had 
explained to Gadding his plan, and the latter 
was well pleased. 

The men worked until far into the night, as 
Bardie had obtained candles, and it was a really 
strange and weird scene when those two tall 
fellows donned their female attire. They looked 
odd and grotesque enough, 

“‘ How are you, sister?’ said Bardie. 

Gadding laughed. Mimicking a staid old 
maid, he answered: 

‘‘ I’m a little fatigued and sleepy, sister.’’ 

The two men had quite a merry time in that 
ae cavern way up on the very face of the 
cliff. : 

‘What do you think of our chances for get- 


;ting out West now?’’ 


“I think our chances have improved; but we 
will attract a great deal of attention traveling 
about through the country.’’ 

‘* Do you think so?” 

“Yes. It is a good scheme, but 
be objects of suspicion.”’. 

** That is if we travel afoot.”’ 

cé Yes. 2? 

‘* We will not travel afoot.’’ 

_‘* How will we get a vehicle?’’ ; 

““ We will buy one—an old-fashioned affair— 
somewhere on the hill-side westward.” 

“You will buy one?”’ bes 

“Certainly. Did you think I would steal it?”’ 

** But where will the money come from?” 

““T have the money.” 

“You have money?’’ 

“* Yes, plenty of money.”’ 

Bardie had not told of his good fortune in 
receiving money from the man he had saved 


‘we will still 


' 


from the wreck, nor of his lucky stock specu- 


lation, so he proceeded and unfolded his tale. 

“Well, you are a lucky fellow—a regular 
Monte-Cristo.”’ 

“‘T reckon I’ll have to set up as a Monte- 
Cristo, for ’ve been often accused of being one.”’ 

““T begin to have hopes,”’ 

‘Well, you may, My luck will carry us 
through. Let us stick together and we'll strike a 
fortune, old man, and when we do I’ll see: that 
you are relieved of all the criminal judgments 
against you. Indeed, you are entitled to a fair 
start in life, and you shall have it, old man.’’ 

; oe meeting with you was a good stroke of 
uck.’”’ 

‘I trust it will turn out so.”’ 

The two men lay down to sleep, and they 
slept well and long, as the sun was shining 
high and clear upon the following morning 
when they awoke. They set to.work and pre- 
pared a good breakfast, and Gadding remarked: 

‘‘ This experience will be a pleasant recollec. 
tion the rest of my life, even though I live to be 
as old as Tom Ording, and he lived to see his 
one hundred and tenth birthday annivérsy ry.” 

‘He lived to be pretty old,” said Bardie 
“and I trust you may live to be as aged.”’ 

““ Do we start to-day?’ asked Gadding. 

‘Not to-day; no, possibly not for a week. 
We must let matters quiet down. The whole 
country hereabouts is aroused, men are sleeping 
ab their arms; we are safe and comfortable 

re, Re 





‘‘ What do you suppose I’ve bought all those 







to the church?’’ 


insult to call me madame when I’m a miss. Do 
| you think I was ever fool enough to get maré + 


1 a ie ae 
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The men remained almost two daye in thelt 
eyrie. Buardie slipped out, and shot a few rab- 
bits, and they lived pretty well and slept very 
comfortably. 

On, the fourth day Bardie proposed that he 
would take a little tramp and see how the 
land lay. He got into his diaguise as an old 
woman. 

‘“ How do I look?’’ he asked when ready to 

0. 
iy Fine; I am half inclined to fall in love with 
ou.”’ ‘ 
4 Bardie made his way up to the top of the 
mountain, through the crevice, and started. 
forth. He knew the country pretty well, and 
determined to take a different route from the 
one he had followed on his former expedition, 
lest the lady from whom he had purchased the 
clothes might see him and recognize them. 

Bardie, before starting, had told Gadding that 
he might not be back until the following dats 

It was a long tramp before our hero came in 
sight of a village on the winding slope of the 
mountain. He had walked for seven hours, 
and was pretty tired when he entered a hotel 
down in the valley. : 

His appearance did not attract as much atten- 
tion as he had supposed it would. Odd-looking 
figures are not an unusual sight in the country, 
as he afterward learned, and he began to see 
that he and his “‘pard’’ would possibly have 
quite an easy time of it after all. (Ae 

The landlord of the tavern where he stopped 
was an old-fashioned man himself, and when 
Bardie’s meal was prepared, the old fellow 
walked in and took a seat near the table to + 
have a chat. 

‘‘What part of the country are you from?” - 
asked the landlord. 

Bardie looked at him through his spectacles, 
and said: } 13 

“* Don’t see as that’s your business.’’ 

‘* Halloo! you are on a high horse, eh?’’ 

“Yes, I am always on a high horse when 
people look for information that don’t concern 
them.’’ 

““T beg your pardon, madame; I meant ne 
harm.”’ 

“* Miss—if you please, sir—miss.”’ : 

“Oh, I beg pardon again. Surely you musé _ 
excuse me. I'll go away; but if you want any- 
thing, just let me know.”’ ety 

““ Are you an honest man?’’ came the abrupé 
question. he 

“I claim to be an honest man, madame.”’ 

“* Miss, I told you.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I mean miss.” ed 

‘* You are not a horse dealer? Do you belong 


¢ 


“No, madame; but I go to church once in 
awhile.”’ » oo 
“* Miss, I told you.”’ 
*“T mean miss.”’ ' 
‘* Please don’t call me madame again, If 
you do you will make me mad, and I’ll box 
your ears for your impudence. I did not come 
here to be insulted.”’ as 
‘*T diid not mean to insult you, miss." 
“IT do not intend that you shall, and it’s an 


4 
A 














ried—no, sir, 
too well, 
woman.”’ 
“* Are you in 
** Yes, I am.’ 
‘; What is your business?” 
That’s none of your business; but are youa ~ 
horse jockey?” bebe 
r Oca be called a horse dealer, mad-a-a-a— — 
miss, 
+ ree miss.’? he ue 
““Thave bought and: sol i i 
Riso: g old none in my time, 
‘““ And you have always cheated: th 
and the seller, I suppose.” : ea 
i No, miss; Iam an honest man” “ee ou 


If you are, you 
Wivaanun you are one among ten thousand, 


I know what gents you men are 
and I’m too busy to be a married 


: : . 
business, miss?”’ $ 
> 


y 
‘ 





CHAPTER LIL 


Tie landiord of the hotel was really quite a 
joker, and he was highly a S syd 
Ings of his eccentric aed Tht oe 

was tough t 
young, miss,’’ uate err ae ; TT 

‘Do you drink?” 

“Water —yes.”? ama 

‘' But do you drink beer?” we 

Sometimes—a little"? ; 














































i miss. Bardie was a wonderful 
He could have made a fortune on the 
had such wonderful control of his 

such facial skill in changing his ex- 


Te a soft and pussy-cat tone our hero said: 
“You will excuse my speaking to you in 
gach a harsh manner. I've the kindest heart in 
the world. Yes, 1 am full of sympathy and 
those who are afflicted. I am a 
. I have a little mone 
I am a splendid cook. I tell 
church up iu our town has fairs, 
tlemen go for the pork and beans and 
I send as a contribution. I love to 
fairs, I do, and they do say if 
a little and spruce up I'd kinder take 
shine off of some of the ladies in our place 
set themselves up to be very handsome; but 
really, how I am running on about myself; but 
ou see, I'm a stranger to you, and if I did not 
Say something you wouldn't know who I am. 
fou are rereing an angel unawares— 
‘that’s what our parson calls me when there’s no- 
body around—and you ought to see how sheep- 
h and humble he looks when I rebuke him 
‘tel: him to go along and” be ashamed of 


__ The landlord grinned all over; but our hero 
ied a good point and prepared the way 
had in view. His take-off of the 
hopes was an excellent piece of 
disarmed the landlord of all suspi- 
red him for what was to come. 
see bes are a mighty fine woman,”’ said 


 Swenaw 


id 


i 


x 
. » 


_ “* Now see here, you must ‘not commence 
your compliments. I’m so used to compliments 
that I’m tired of them. Yes, I like plain, 
straight talk; but I’m looking for an honest 


vi - Do you think of getting married?” put in 


2 a € Lins of our hero’s face was a marvel, as 
_ “Do you mean to insult me?’’ ; 

_ “Thad no such idea.”’ . 

_ “How dare you ask me if I am looking for a 

husband? Why, I’ve had a hundred chances to 

get married. _ t an offer about once a week. 

‘No, sir, I've no idea of getting married. I know 

the men too well, I do; but I will say, if the 

a ideal of my heart should come along in a 
man whom I could respect as well as love, I 

don’t know what I might say.”’ 

“That man may come scme day.”’ 

_ ** Yes, he may, but I’m not looking for him; 

when he comes I’ll see what he looks like. But 

pu say you are an honest man. Can I trust 


rT s 
7°The landlord gave a start, and exclaimed, as 
, ned a little pale: é 
“* Excuse me; I am going to be married in a 


** See here, mister, don’t you make any mis- 
ake: it’s plain you do not catch what I’m 
” 4 
_ “* What are you-after, miss?” . 
; oor Loran man.” - 
“*T hope you'll find one.” 
ae hope twill, for I want to buy a horse.”’ 
“ Eh?” ejaculated the landlord. 
want to buy a horse, and I want to i 
an honest man. Now you needn’t thin 
: been setting my cap for you, for I wouldn’t 
wry you if you were the only man left on 
You men are so conceited, especially 
oa widowers, you think every woman you 
is dying love for you. Yes, I’ve seen 
before. We’ve had several widow- 
for an honest 


re 


i passes ened based Sor very little money” 
“1 want ey a horse for just what he’s 


Do you know anything about horses, 


” Wore than 1 dg wbout bables.” 
“Cam yoru tell a good hors when you me 
= it ah 


"- 


- 


; ' ’ aoe but 
mds. Dee t's wl Soon! 
oa 


: > . - : 
’ 7 - 1 you! & fool, and you are on the road 
wre Are ye @ married man?” 
a Wk h 
came a over the face of the 











** Where was he raised?” » , 

“In Orange County; and he's a dandy. Yes 
he is. I've been offered good money for him."’ 

‘* How much do you want for him?” 

“ Well, I'd rather you'd see him first.” 

** Where is he?” 

‘In my stable here,”’ 

“If I go out to look at him we'll have the 
whole village around.”’ 

** No we won't,” 

“Can you take me to see that horse with no- 
body around but you and me, sir?” 

5 ae I can.”’ 

“When I’ve done my dinner I'll go an 
at the horse.” " : =i 

The landlord was delighted. He was quite 
an enterprising man in his way, especially when 
it came to selling or trading a horse. 

_ Bardie finisned his dinner and was very de- 
liberate, but when ready, he said: 

“* Now see here, when I buy a horse I don’t 
want the whole village around, that’s the rea- 
son I did not buy the horse in our town; every- 
body knew my old Bess was dead, and every- 
body had a horse tosell me, and I said to myself 
if 1 buy Brown’s horse, Smith will be mad, 
and if I buy Smith’s horse, Brown will be mad, 
and so all the way down the list, and I made up 
my mind to just steal away, giving out that I 
was going on a Visit, do you see, and when I get 
back I'll have a horse, in case I find an, honest 
man who has a horse to sell at just about what 
the animal is worth.”’ 

“T’ve got the horse to suit you, and 1’ll sell 
him for just what he’s worth.” ‘ 

“There’s one thing I want you to under- 
stand; you tell me the truth about your horse.” 

“* Oh, I never lied about a horse in my life!”’ 

‘* You never did?” 

** Never!”’ 

“Then you haven't bought and sold many 
horses, that’s all; and I don’t think you can 
have a very good horse, for a man who can’t lie 
in a horse-trade is bound to be fooled; and then 
he must turn around and look for another fool 
to help him out.’’ . 

There came a glitter in the landlord’s eyes. 





CHAPTER LIIL. 


Tue landlord made up his mind that he had 
a pretty shrewd woman to deal with. She was 
an odd-looking piece, a regular old maid as 
conceited as thunder, as he expressed it, but she 
was up to snuff. © ; 

Bardie had played his part well, as intended. 
His whole object was to cover his trail and ward 
off all suspicion. He knew that he had been 
identified as the companion of Gadding, and he 
knew that a crafty foe was on his track, and 
that for reasons, no amount of money would be 
spared in order to catch him. ; 

The landlord led the guest to his stable and 
showed him a good horse, seemingly, but he was 
amazed when he saw the pretended old maid go 
over the animal. 

‘* By George!’’ he mentally exclaimed, ‘‘ she 
is a daisy!”’ 

‘** Good in both eyes?’’ asked Bardie. 

“* Eyesight perfect,’’ was the response. 

‘Lead him out.” 

The man led the horse from the stable, but 
halted him under a shady tree, and did not per- 
mit him to stand in the glare of the sun, 

“Kind?” asked Bardie. 

4 ‘* As gentle as a kitten.”’ 

«No speed?”’ 

‘* No; but a good, safe, honest traveler.” 

‘* Lead him out here.’’ 

The man moved him around and led him out 
so his head would be away from the direct rays 
of the sun. 

** Lead him this way.” 

The man obeyed, but he got on one side of 


the horse, and commeneed stroking him, so|_ 


shading one eye. J 4 

‘* Good eyesight?”’ again asked our hero. 

** Perfect.”’ 

“You are sure?”’ 

** Well, let’s see. You come here.’’ 

The landlord would have led the horse back 
under the tree, but Bardie seized the halter, 
pushed the man aside, and made a test of one of 


the ae i 
Eyesight good, eh? 
“« Perfect.”’ 
“ You claim to be an honest man, eh?’’ 
‘7 never lie about a horse.”’ } 
“ You are sure?”’ 
J] tell you the truth.” 
** How ufuch do you want for that horse? 


TREASURE OF THE ROCKIES. 





Two hundred.”’ 

“Two hundred dollars?’’ 
yaa, 

“* And he is sound?”’ 

ee Yes ” 


‘See here, sir, if you will make that eye 
good on the off-side I will give you two hun- 
dred, or I will take your horse as he is for one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars.”’ 

The landlord glared. 

“* What do you mean?”’ he asked. 

“‘ No need to waste words; you know what I 
mean, and you have my offer.” 

‘* But is there anything the matter with the 
animal’s eye?”’ 

“You know just what the matter is—yes, 
you do.”’ 

“it there is anything the matter it’s news to 
me. 

“Tt is, eh?”’ 

(eae 

‘Well, you have my offer. And now see here; 
whose wagon is that?’’ 

** Mine.”’ 

“Ts it for sale?’’ 

*“T might sell it.’ 

It was an old buggy on which our hero had 
cast his eyes, 

““ How much do you want for that?”’ 

** What will you give for it?” 

‘Til give you one hundred and fifty dollars 
for the horse and wagon and a few sets of har- 
ness.”’ 

“Say one hundred and seventy-five, and it’s 
a bargain,’’ 

““One hundred and sixty?’’ 

** No, I will not take one cent less than one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars,” A 

“Will you throw in a blanket and a bag of 
feed and a little hay?” 

“* You are a screamer, madame.’’ 

** Miss, if you please.”’ 

‘* Well, miss, then: you are a screamer.” 

“Ts it a bargain?’’ 

“Yes, it’s a bargain.” 

“Well, hitch up your horse.’’ 

“But you have not bought him yet.”’ 

‘*T want to see how he looks in harness.’ * 

‘* Is this to be cash down?’’ \ 

«e Yes.’’ 

The horse was hitched up, and looked sorry 
enough in the old harness and before the old 
buggy, but it was just what our hero wanted: If 
he had ordered a turn-out for his purpose he 
could not have got anything that suited him 
better. 

“* How does it suit you?’’ asked the landlord. 

“Tt will do, because time is money, and it 
would take time to hunt up a better bargain.” 

x You never made a better bargain in your | 
life.” 

‘* Of course you will say so; and I’ve no time 
to dispute it. Come in the house and I will pay 

vo 

They entered the house and the money was 
paid over; and when the landlord had counted 
it it, he said: 

‘‘T wish you were a man.”’ 

‘You do?”’ : 

“ee Yes. ” : 

“e Why?” “e 

‘*T’d ask you to have a drink.”’ 

‘* You wicked man, to suggest such a thing; 
but let me see, you do sell liquor, don’t you?’ 

Si 0,e. 

“* And you’ve good whisky?’’ 

‘*T have the best in this county.”’ 

‘* Now see here; I’m troubled with rheuma- 
tism, and sometimes I am compelled to bathe 
myself with a little whisky, and if you’ll sell 
me a bottle and say nothing about it—’’ 

“Oh, I see, lots of ladies would have the 
rheumatism,’’ said the landlord with a merry 
twinkle in his eye. 

‘‘T hope you do not think I mean to drink 

‘Oh, no!’’ 

‘*But you had a significant smile on your 
face.” 

‘*T was not thinking of you.” . 

‘* You were not?”’ 

ae No.”’ 

‘* What were you thinking of, sir?’’ 

‘* Those other ladies who buy it for the same 
purpose as yourself.”’ 

** You are a very insulting man!’’ 

‘No, no; it’s just my way, you know,”’ 

‘* Well, go and get the whisky, and if youare 
mean enough to indulge mean suspicions, [ can’t 
help it. There’s one thing I will say, I'd rather 

ou’d know than have some of those gossips up 
In our town know that | was compelled to buy 
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whisky for my rheumatism; they’d make talk 
Yes, go get the 


enough of it, sure enough. 
whisky.” 


Had the landlord seen the wink that illumi- 
nated Bardie’s face for a second, he might have 
thought the old maid even still shadier thai he 


had dared credit her with being. 


The whisky was put in the wagon, the oats 
‘and the hay, and after making some inquiries 
as to how she could make a certain town, one to 
which she had no intention of going, the pre- 
tended old maid bid the landlord good-bye, and 


as she drove away, the man muttered: : 
‘* Well, she beats any woman I ever met!’ 





CHAPTER LIV. 


BarptE had done a good day’s business, and 
was well satisfied. He felt that he and Tom 
could make a start for the West in perfect pret 


and although on their journey they wou 


probably attract a great deal of attention, it 
would be of a less dangerous sort than if they 
should attempt to travel under a disguise as two 


males. 


Our hero had reached the town where he 
bought the horse and buggy by cross cuts down 
the mountain and across valleys, but when it 
came to a return it was necessary for him to fol- 
low the road, and it was late in the evening 
when he found himself on a road far up the 


mountain and practically lost. 


Besides, a storm was coming on, and he 
wished himself home, and his home was only 
the little rock-cut cavern in the side of the cliff, 

“There is nothing to do but drive on,’’ he 


said. ‘‘I fear I have lost the road.’’ 


We will explain that Bardie knew there was 
aroad within a mile of the base of the cliff 
where he and Gadding had found shelter, and 
it had been his intention to drive nearly opposite 
the cliff cavern and picket his horse and make 


his way afoot to the eyrie. 


The wind had risen and blew fierce and cold 
as he drove along, and occasionally little flakes 


of snow pelted upon his cheek. 
““ By George!’’ he muttered again, ‘I’m in 


a scrape, that is sure, and I’ll soon be in the 


midst of a driving snow-storm in the mount- 
ains.”’ 

He urged his horse forward, and soon saw 
the glimmer of a light, and pressing on he ar- 
rived in front of a house, and looking at the 
window saw that it was a sort of tavern. 

*“* Well, here Lam. There’s nothing for me 
to do but turn in for the night.” 

He drew up in front of the door, alighted 
and rapped, and a moment later the door was 
opened by a good, wholesome-looking woman. 

“Can I get shelter here for man and horse for 
to-night?’’ demanded Bardie. 

_ The woman’s face assumed 
as she queried: 

*“ Are you a man?” 

“* Bless your good heart, my dear woman, my 
horse is the man and horse too; don’t you see I 
am a woman?”’ 

**T have one room left.” 

“One will do. And can you take care of my 

_ horse?’’ 

“* Yes, there is room in the barn.’’ 

“Then I’m all right. Is there a man round 
there to take charge of my horsé?”’ 

_ {*I will take your horse to the+arn if 
will wait until I get a lantern.” 

**T’ll wait, of course.’’ 

The woman went inside and soon returned 
with a lantern, and she led the horse round to 
the rear of the house, after having first bid our 
hero enter and make himself comfortable. 

The hostess was gone about twenty minutes, 
and returned, and Bardie asked for something 
to eat. 

“‘I can give you some 
@ glass of milk.” ; 

“That will do. I’d ask no better for a king 
under the circumstances,” 

While our hero was talking, two men entered 
the room—two villainous-looking fellows, whom 
he at once recognized as Italians—-and they were 
a8 dangerous a looking pair as he had ever seen. 

They said nothing to our hero, but demanded 
a candle, and after casting peculiar glances at 
the new arrival, they started upstairs, 

When they had gone, Bardie asked: 

** Who are those men?” 

“‘T do not know them. They arrived about 
twg hours ago, and applied for lodgings.’’ 

“we woman was evidently very nervous, and 
ner face was pale. 


rs They are a hard-looking pair,”’ said our hero, 
% a low tone. 


a perplexed look 


you. 


cold meat, bread, and 


deal with them; but good-night. 


fair-sized room, and there was a good, comfort- 


abie bed in one corner which looked very invit- 
ing. 

“Hang those rascals/’’ muttered our hero. 
“Tt’sas 





























rival.”’ i 4 
“Have you no husband? 
“Yes, but he is away. 


two Italians?’’ 
years old.”’ 


bor?”’ ‘ y 
““ Over a mile away. 


night?’’ 


He is at work on the big summer hotel they 
building up by the lake.’’ : 

‘“* And you are alone in this house with 
old father?’’ 

“* And two small children. ’’ 

‘* Do you not have a man to help you?”’ 


and meat.”’ ' 
‘And you are afraid of those two men?” 


out offerjng both.”’ 2 
‘““ And you are really suspicious of them?’’ 
** Yes, I 


here with me to-night.”’ 
“* And it is a mile to his house?’’ 
ae Yes, ”” f 
“You need not worry. 
here to-night.’’ 
‘* But you’are only a woman.” 
“‘T know it; but | am a woman of nerve. 


in the wrong house.”’ 
“é Do 
them?” 
““ Yes, I do.’ 


looked at you when they came 
‘*T noticed their looks,”’ 
‘* Did you?” 
ne 
‘* And are you not scared?’’ 


in here.’’ 


experience. 
I’ve learned to take care of myself.’’ 
‘* But there are two of them.”’ 


than two or three timid men 


be with you, and I’ll teach 
Yes, I will.’’ 


“*T will go and fix your room.” 
** Yes,.d0.”” 


magnificent stick of 


of his hostess. 





CHAPTER LV. 


A FEW moments passed, and the woman re- 


entered the room, 

“*Your bed is ready,’’ she said. 

‘“ That is all right, madame, Show me up; 
and now remember, you need not, feel any fear; 
if anything happens, just give an alarm, and 
you can depend upon me if I am only a wom- 
an. 

“Thope nothing will happen; the men may 
be all right; but Iam dreadfully nervous, and 
possibly my fears are not warranted, but I wish 
it was morning once again.”’ 

‘I tell you have no fear; these Italians are 
great cowards, and I’ve met them before.’’ 

“Then you know the two men?” 

*“No; I have not met thése 


men, but I’ve met Italians, and I know how to 


” 


Bardie ascended to his room. It was a pretty 


‘“‘T do not like their looks, and I have been | such a tempting bed; but as I live, I dare 
almost frightened to death ever since their ar- | close my eyes until near morning, for I do not 


‘* Are there no men in the house besides these 
‘* My old father is here, but he is over eighty 


“‘ How far from here is your nearest neigh- 


““Do you expect your husband home to- 


“No; he only comes home Saturday nights. 


“‘ No; this is not a regular tavern, We merely f 
offer lodging and refreshments, and it is not | down-stairs.”’ 
often we have customers to remain overnight, 
but sometimes in the summer I do considerable 
business in the day-time, selling milk and bread | and 


am; I was thinking of going over 
and asking our neighbor as a favor to remain 


I am going to stay 
I 


am not afraid of two dirty Italians; and if they | of 
attempt any capers here they will find they are 


‘em something. 


room. It was about, three feet in length, and a | tel-shelf, 


did not move, 
said: 





ame to be compelled to lie awake in| her 


EE eqematen 


——- 
Oe rie ee -_——----- 









fancy the looks of those two hard-looking fel- 


lows.’’ , 


While our hero was communing with himself, 


and soon ascertained that the 
room adjoining his own. 


tone. 


linguist. 


ful. 


“We'd better go down and fix the woman 
down-stairs before we see what the lodger has 

ot.” 
“* Bah! what does it matter about the woman 


“She may give an alarm.”’ : 
‘‘ There are no houses within a mile of here, 


tongue out of her head.”’ 
‘‘ But there may be people passing along the 


“Yes, I’ve been almost frightened to death | road?’ 
ever since they came here, and yet I could not 
refuse them lodgings and food as we have a sign 


“* Not to-night.” 
“It is better tomake sure. You stay here, 
and I will go down-stairs; the woman has not 


he overheard the low voices of the two men, 
occupied the 
Bardie went close to 
the wall, and as the partition was very thin, he 
had little difficulty in overhearing what was 
said, although the villains spoke in a very low 


As has been intimated, our hero was a fine | 
He spoke not only German, but Ital- 
ian and Spanish; and in knocking around the 
are; world he found his accomplishments very use- 
His neighbors were speaking in their na- 
your | tive tongue, and he heard one say:- 


4 


she could not be heard if she shouted her | 


LA 


gone to bed yet; remember, we want what — 


came here for.’’ 


money she has in the house, it was that we 


“But the other woman has got the most 


money.”’ 
““ How do you know?”’ 


some errand that requires money, and you can 
bet she has plenty of it in her purse.”’ 7 
“Well, we want it all. We want the money 
both women.’’ . 
‘“* What will you do?’’ 
* “TI will go down and pretend I am sick; I 


_ oe 


you mean to say you are not afraid of | will ask for some liquor, and then I will catch 


hold of her and compel her to tell me where 
the money all is, and then she shall tell me 


‘Do you know, I did not like the way they | about the other woman.” 


‘“ She will give an alarm.” 

‘‘ I will see that she does not give an alarm; 
but if she should happen to do so, you attend to 
the woman in the next room,”’ 











As stated, the men conversed in Italian, but — 
“Me scared? No, not one bit. I’ve had some | our hero understood every 


I’ve been a lone woman so long | and he muttered: 


word that they said, 
“Well, it isstrange that I should have landed 


‘|right here; but I will give those fellows the 
““T don’t care; and I wouldn’t if there were 


two more of them. So you need have no fear; 
one woman like myself, you will find, is better 
in the house. Yes, 
I tell you, don’t have any fear, You just show | joining room from our hero; but the latter was 


worst lambasting any two miscreants ever got, 
and if they don’t moosey, then I am a woman 
indeed!’’ 


ment, and finally he heard stealthy steps. He 
had good hearing, and he was all prepared. He 
tied up his dress so it would not be in his way 
in case of a scuffle, and then waited. 

Meantime the woman who owned the tavern 


1, and Bardie’s eyes | had been too nervous to retire, and sat by the 


hearth with a single candle burning on the man- 
Suddenly she was disturbed by a 


< of its kind. Thisour hero hid sound, and, looking up, saw one of the two Ital- 
in the folds of his dress, and awaited the return ians step into the a 


room with a stealthy step. © 
She was too paralyzed with fear to utter an out- 


cry. 
The Italian pretended to smile pleasantly, and 
in a low tone and in broken English he asked: 
‘‘ Have you some brandy?” 
The woman shook her head negatively. x 
‘“Tam very sick. I want some liquor. I will 
pay you for it.”’ 
hile speaking he advanced toward the wom- _ 
an until he was within a few feet of her. 
** You have no brandy?” 
The woman shook her head. ; : 
** No whisky?” ’ : 
Again the woman shook her head. 
The man glanced' around furtivel 
drew a formidable-looking knife, an 
distinct voice said: 
‘‘ Do not move or speak!’* ; 
The woman sat spell-bound and silent, 


and then 
in a low, 


two particular | paralyzed with fear, and in a hoarse whisper the 


man said: 

‘‘ You have money; where is it?” 

The woman did ‘not attempt to reply. She 
In a hoarser whisper the man 


‘* Where is your money?” Rh 
The woman reeled over and fell senseless from 
Seat, and there came.a diabolical smile to 
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‘‘ When these women go traveling they are on { 
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dare of cen He ere the stair. 
' vere a Sgnal whistle, and our 
the other fellow descend the stairs. 
“Now it it my tara,” said Bardie. 
Our stale 


"gusts time 


™ Ba! what do you want?’ demanded one of 


t see an old man totter into the 


‘The old man stood and gazed aghast an in- 
Stant. and then said, ina tirm teas’ 

* You two rascals are robbers. I thought so 

you came here.”* Y 

‘The old man stepped toward the wall where 
}g@un was slung on two staples, but in a mo- 

emt he was seized by one of the men, and at 
mis moment our hero slipped down into the 
‘Aitchen, and demanded, in a screechy voice: 

_™ Here, here, what is going on here?” 

™ Knifel’’ called the rascal who had singled 
t maa, and he spoke in his natural tongue. 
_ The Italian drew a Knife and sprung toward 
ar hero; the next instant he lay sprawling on 
he floor with the blood gushing from a wound 
vp his head. Bardie had used the oaken stick, 
nd when he struck the blow it was what the 
boys call a ** corker.’’ 
be rascal who had seized the old man imme- 
diately sprung toward our hero. He also held 
ein his grasp, but he too received a rap 
hs him out on the floor. 





r 3 CHAPTER LVL 


_“* Wet done! Who are you?’ demanded 
the old man. 

“Tam a lodger here, my friend. I arrived 
fter you had retired to , and now you at- 
tend to your daughter, and I will attend to these 


One of talians had partially recovered 
from the blow he had received, and was seeking 
‘to rise to his feet, when Bardie said: 
re ** Lie still, you villain, or I'll brain you com- 

nt 


- The fellow rolled back on the floor. 
eantime the good woman who owned the 
nouse had been revived. She looked around, 
nd a shudder passed over her frame. 
**T told you to have no fear,’’ said Bardie. 
_ The woman glanced at the two bleeding Ital- 
ians lyiug upon the floor and almost went off 
into ano faint, but Bardie ran to her and in 
reassuring tones told her not to be afraid, and 
er father joined in the assurance. 
_**Goand get me a rope,”’ said our hero to the 

















old man. 

- The old fellow, who was quite spry for a man 
of his years, sei a lantern, lighted it, and 
passed out to the yard, and in a few moments. 
returned with a rope. Bardie bound the two 
bbers hand and foot, bound them in sucha 
manner that they could not move anything but 
their heads. The fellows were rather stupid 
from the effects of the blow they they had re- 
When the two men were bound, Bardie said: 
__ ** Now I will take a sleep, and, old man, as it 
_ §s near morning and you have had a good sleep, 
a can remain on watch, and if anything oc- 
curs just give the alarm.” 

j Bandie tae upstairs, and lying down on the 
bed was soon fast asleep, and he slept on until 
jm the morning there came a loud rap at his 


# Madame! madame!”’ called a voice. 
** Who's there?’’ cried Bardie. 


_ “* Open the door, madame, or, rather, get up 
and come SoWh-nire 












“ Miss, if you please,” said Bardie. 
“ Excuse ais ut will you please come down- 
Stairs, mise?” 


“Twill let you come in the room presently. 
You wait there where you are.”’ 

 Bardie moved about the room a meoeaenis, 60d 
 gtter adjusting his; disguise, opened the door, 
and there mand a ‘ah cong, honest-looking 


“ Well, I declare! I wanted a good look at 
you, matame.”’ ; 
a Mies, if you please.’ 


Oh, excise me! Miss,I mean. I’ve just 
heard about bow you laid out those two rob- 
and saved thé life of Mrs. Moore. Excuse 
bat you're a daisy, but probably you did 
BA know we were after those two men. 

_* Weill, wanebody ought ose eter them, for 
they are & dangerous pair to be at large.” 
‘oe T will bon be at large any longer. We've 
Cogs “em wt art.” ; 


‘i ” 
4 them, eh’ 
We were ad 9690 Goh ‘om in the wagon 


ww 7 


4 THE 





down the stairs and arrived | 
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ready to take ‘em off. Yes, they committed a 
robbery twenty miles from here, We've got 
the evidence dead against ‘em, and we're going 
to hold ‘em on that charge; but you, I couldn't 
go away without seeing you, miss. Yes, Mrs. 
Moore and the old man told meall about it; and 
it's lucky you were here, or those assassins 
would have murdered the whole family.” 

“Yes, they are very bad men.’’ 

‘* And What's your name?”’ 
ee answered with a wry expression, and 
said: 

“No, I will not tell you my name; you will 
put it in the papers.’’ 

‘But I must know your name and address. 
You may be needed as a witness.” 

Bardie gave a fictitious name and address, 
and the man, who was a constable, wrote it 
down. 

** Will you come down and let the other fel- 
lers see you?’’ asked the man. 

‘No, thank you. I’m a modest lady. I’ll 
not go down.”’ 

“* Well, miss, you may hear from me ina few 
days. I suppose Mrs. Moore knows where to 
find you?” 

“Tl leave my address with Mrs. Moore; but 
as you have it already, I do not see what differ- 
ence it makes.’’ 

** Well, good-morning. Miss, I tell you it 
would be gay if all the old maids were like 
you!”’ . 

“* Sir!’ ejaculated our hero. 

‘Of course I meant to say if all the ladies 
were like you.”’ 

“You can go.”’ 

The constable, with a laugh, walked down- 
stairs, and our hero, looking out of the window, 
saw the two prisoners. just as he had bound 
them, lying in the bottom of a wagon, and four 
men were sitting as guard over them besides 
the constable, who was acting as driver. 

The men drove away after a time, and our 
hero descended the stairs, where he was met 


.|and greeted by Mrs. Moore, who told him a 


long story about the Italians, and how they bad 
committed a crime in a town over in Ulster 
County, The woman was also profuse in her 
expressions of admiration for her rescuer. 

** Well,.I told you,’’ said Bardie, ‘‘I was 
brought up to take care of myself. I ain’t 
afraid of no men.”’ , ot te 

“Tt is evident you are not. You are a regu- 
lar Amazon,’”’ said the old man. 

A good breakfast had been provided for our 
hero, and when he had eaten it he asked for his 
horse. 

As good fortune would have it, the threat- 
ened snow-storm had turned out to be very 
light, and the road was all clear and hard. 

ardie told a cock and bull story, as the term 
goes, about himself, and agreed to drive over 
and see Mrs. Moore some day, and in good sea- 
son got in his buggy and drove away before the 
neighbors heard of the adventure and drove over 
to learn all the particulars. 

Bardie had made some inquiries about the 
roads, and had learned enough to be convinced 
that in the darkness he had made a wrong turn; 
so he was compelled to retrace his ride, and-in 
good time got on the right road, and_while still 
early in the morning he came in sight of the 
cliff where his home was located. 

As good fortune favored him, he had not met 
a living soul on the road, and when he reached 
the proper place he turned into the woods, 
picketed his horse, and started afoot for the 
eyrie. 

aa ood time he entered the cavern. Tom was 
awaiting him, and greeted him with joyous de- 
light. 

es Well, well, you are back safe and sound!” 

“Yes, Iam here, and I've had some pretty 
lively adventures; but one thing I can tell you, 
old man, the female racket for us will work 
like acharm, We’re all right for the West.” 





CHAPTER LVI. 


anpie proceeded and related ail that had 
befallen six. and kept Gadding laughing heart- 
ily when he told of his purchase of the horse. 

“ And where is your horse?”’ 

“He is all right. I erected a temporary 
stable for him, fed him well, and left him, but 
I intend to see him again about sundown, and 

-morrow we will start.”’ 

7 At about sundown Bardie did go and attend 
to his horse, and he fixed the animal so he 
would be quite confortable until the following 
morning, Having fixed the horse, our hero re- 
turned to the cavern, The men were quite 
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cozy and comfortable; indeed, Gadding once 
more remurked; 

‘*T wish we were to remain here; I like this; 
it is real comfort."’ 

** It is quite nice and comfortable,’’ said Bar- 
die; ‘‘ but it don’t pay.”’ 

‘* But it is so restful to stay here, especially to 
& man who has been hounded all his life."’ 

“ We will go where we will not be hound- 


“We will g west, I suppose ?”’ 


“Yes, south-west. Indeed, I’ve made up my 
mind to go to Mexico.”’ 

““To Mexico!’’ 

ee Yes;?? 


“What put that idea in your head?’ 

“When I was at the tavern where I bought 
our horse I fell across a book on Mexico. I 
read a little of it, and I made up my mind that 
was the land for us. We'll go prospecting, and 
we'll find one of those old mines, eh, and we’ll 
dig out a fortune. We will play Monte-Cristo 
to the real life, old man.’’ 

‘*T fear you are a dreamer.”’ . 

“Well, all right; we will go to sleep on 
dreams. Remember, you owe a great deal to 
dreams, according to your own confession; and 
the only difference is you dream when you are 
asleep; all mine are waking dreams, and mine 
will be realized, I am sure.” 

** You seem very confident.”’ 

“Yes, lam. I feel I am a child of destiny. 
I’ve luck with me, and if you stick to me we'll 
come out all right.”’ 

“Tl stick to you!”” 

The two men went to sleep, and theirs was a 
peaceful and restful slumber. At an early hour 
they awoke and set to work to prepare for their 
journey: They packed all their goods, and at 
an early hour bade adieu to their cave home 


‘where they had passed such a pleasant rest for 


quite a number of days. 

“‘T shall always remember that cave in the 
cliff,”’ said Gadding. 

““And so will I,” replied Bardie, adding: 
** we will have plenty of cave life yet, I reckon, 
when we get to Mexico or out West.’’ 

The two men were an odd-looking couple in 
their disguise as two old women, and when 


everything was packed in their buggy they set 


out upon their journey. 


As part of their road was down the mountain, — 


they made good progress, and at night reachect 
a village fully twenty-five miles distant from the | 
place where they had started. Here they found 
a little tavern, where they sought shelter. Bardie 


told his own tale concerning their mission, and _ 


they secured good lodging and fare, and in the 
morning resumed their journey. 

Our hero had a way of gaining information 
without letting on that he was seeking any, and 
he got all the knowledge he needed as to their 
route for the following day. 

‘Bardie intended to cross New York State and 
get into Ohio, where he intended to sell his out- 
fit, retain his disguise, and travel by train to St. 
Louis. 

Upon the second morning they resumed their 
journey, and as they had pretty good roads the, 
covered fully thirty miles, and at night arrive 


ata tavern in quite a large village, at which 


place they attracted considerable attention. 

In the rear of the tavern was an old grave- 
yard, and the,window of the pretended old ladies’ 
room looked out upon the white slabs gleam- 
ing under the moonlight. There was a large 
manufactory in the town, and quite a number 
of the male operatives boarded at the tavern, 
Late in the evening a party of them were 
gathered in the bar-room, and when pretty full 


of drink they commenced talking about the old ~ 


maids, as they called the latest guests. 

One of the party was known as a practical 

joker, and he proposed that they should give 
the old women 2 scare. 
The proprietor of the tavern protested, but the 
men overruled him, The fact was, Bardie had 
done a good deal of talking at the supper-table, 
Te had been seeking information, and in order 
to throw off all suspicion, had talked in a very 
sarcastic manner, and had boasted of his de- 
testation of men. 

One of the party at the table suggested that 
she might not fear the living, but might trem- 
ble in the presence of the dead, 

Bardie protested he—but apparently she—did 
not fear either the living or the dead, 

“You had better be careful,’’ said the man, 

“Why?” 

‘This hotel ia located next to a grave-yard,* 

"Ie i?” 

‘6 Yes. ” 
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‘* Well, what of that?” 

“Tt is said that sometimes the ghosts walk 
into the rooms of this house.” 

The man was only amusing himself, and be- 
lieved he was ‘‘ codding ”’ the two old maids, as 
the saying goes, and it was the above conversa- 
tion that led to the suggestion that they should 

ive the old girls a scare. 
, The fact is Bardie, as the old maid, had, as 
stated, talked in a very bitter and sarcastic 
manner, and when the proposition was made it 
was hailed with delight. 

We will here state that our hero was always 
on the alert, and he had stolen down the stair- 
way and stood in the dark hall listening to what 
was going on in the room, He was seeking to 
learn whether there was any suspicion as con- 
cerned himself and comrade, and he was listen- 
ing when the proposition was made to give the 
old ladies a scare. 

It was arranged that one of the men should 
array himself in a sheet, and a knotted rope was 
to be suspended from the roof, with which the 
fellow was to swing himself to the room window. 
A party was to station themselves in the hall, 
ready to rush in when the old ladies uttered 
their screams of terror, and another party was 
to stand outside to see the fun and be ready to 
aid the ghost if service was required. 

Bardie overheard all the details of the plot, 
and a broad smile played over his face. Our 
hero was a natural joker himself, and when it 
came to turning one’s own joke on himself, that 
he considered just high fun indeed. 

As stated, he heard all the details of the plan, 
and also learned that the fellows proposed to 
carry out the joke just at midnight. Indeed, an 
old bell was to toll the midnight hour for the 
especial benefit of the old maids. 

‘You may have a nice time, my lads,’’ mut- 
tered Bardie ‘‘ But between you and me, it’s 
myself and Tom will have the most fun.”’ 





CHAPTER LVIII. 


Barpig knew that it was about half past 
eleven, and that in half an hour he would have 
to look for the ghost. He started to go up- 


stairs, when he remembered that in the lower 


_ hall there were two buckets of water, and he 
stole along through the dark passage and seized 
the two buckets, and carried them to his room. 
To Gadding he revealed what was to occur. 

“This is unfortunate,’ said Tom. 

“Unfortunate?” 

Yes. : 

‘“‘ What makes you say so?”’ 

“Tt will lead to exposure.”’ 

“Will it? On the contrary, it will afford us 
lots of fun, and I’m hankering after a bit of 
fun, so I am.”’ 

“What will you do with the two pails of 
water?” : 

“‘ T’ve them for the ghost or his friends.” 

*“‘T fear you will get us into trouble.”’ 

** Don’t you fear.”’ 

Bardie proceeded and related to Tom all the 
details of the jokers, and directed his comrade 
how he was to act in order to spoil the joke on 
its promoters. 

The two pretended old maids returned to bed, 
and at twelve o’clock there came the solemn 
twang of the bell, and it was beaten right, at 
the door, At the same moment the window 
opened, and an apparition in white appeared. 
The object stole into the room on his toes, 
There fell the regular breathing of the sleepers; 
the bell seemingly had failed to awake them. 

A moment the ghost stood in the center of the 
room, and then silently approached the bed and 
laid his hand on one of the sleepers. The latter 
moved, and naturally reaching over, laid her 
hand on that of her sister, and in a subdued 
voice said: 

‘‘ Janie, wake up; there is some one in the 
room,”’ 

Sister Janie woke up, and on rubbing her 
eyes gazed an instant at the apparition. It was 
a clear moonlight night, and the outlines of the 
ghost shone clear and well defined in all its 
ghastly ghostliness, 

. “‘Mariah,’’ said sister Janie, ‘it’s a ghost,”’ 

“* A what?’’ 

“It’s a ghost.’’ 

Sister Mariah rose up in bed, and gazing at 
the apparition, demanded in a reasonably fine 
voice: 

“What do you want here?”’ 

In sepulchral tones the ghost answered: 

“T’ve come to warn you.” 

‘Who are you?”’ 


i 





“‘T am the 
in this house. 
““ Where did you come from?” 

“* My grave.’ 

** Your grave?”’ 

ee Yes.’’ 

‘* Where is your grave?’’ 

‘‘Tn the cemetery close by bere.” 


ghost of a man who was murdered 


“Well, take my advice and return to your 


grave; you'll be warmer.”’ ; 

‘‘T have comne to warn you,”’ said the ghost, 
in hoarse tones. l 

‘‘We don’t need any warning, You just get 
out of here. We’ve no call for ghosts here. 
We didn’t murder you. If you want to wake 
people up, go and warn those who murdered 

ou.” 
; The ghost was rather disconcerted; the scare 
did not appear to work. 
* Will you listen to me?”’ 
‘* Go ahead.”’ 
. ‘*Pve come to warn you.”’ 

“‘T warn you to go back to your grave or 
your bed.”’ 

The ghost was still more disconcerted. He 
saw that the scare was not working at all, and 
he also perceived that the old maids did not 
look upon him as a ghost, and if he returned 
without making the scare the laugh would be 
on him. He approached closer to the bed. 

“ T’ve come to warn you.”’ 

‘Go ahead.”’ i 

‘* 1 will tell you where my money is buried.”’ 

‘«T tell you that you had better get out of this 
room.,”’ 

‘* Listen to me or I will take one of you back 
to my grave.”’ 

‘‘See here, mister, I don’t know who you 
are,’’ said Sister Mariah, ‘‘ but I think you’re 
the fellow who was talking to me at the supper- 
table, and now you git,”’ ; 

The ghost made a grab as though to seize 
one of the old maids, when quicker than a flash 
both leaped from the bed. One seized the ghost 


and the other seized a bucket of water, and in|, 


about two seconds Mister Ghost was the worst 
soused apparition that ever glided from his 
grave. ; 

The man howled with terror. The tables had 
been turned on him quicker than he,dreamed, 
and the first act closed by the ghost’s being 
tossed clean through the window. 

At the same moment the door was burst 
open, when the two or three men who had 
gathered to see the fun received the contents of 
the second bucket of water, and as they made a 
rush down the stairs, buckets, pitchers and other 
articles were thrown after them. Then the door 
of the old maids’ room was closed and quiet 
prevailed. ; 

A few moments later there was a motley 
gathering in the bar-room, and gathered as a 
witness to the scene was the landlord’s wife, a 
resolute and determined woman, who, had she 
known of the intended outrage, would have 
prevented it, but when she saw how it had re- 
sulted she was delighted. 

The ghost presented a sorry picture, and’ he 
was a crest-fallen man. He was wet clean 
through. The ghostly sheet had been no pro- 
tection to him, and he was badly bruised by his 
fall through the window. The other men who 
were gathered in the hall, and who had broken 
into the room, were also well soused. Those 
who had escaped were jubilant, and they in- 
dulged their laugh at the expense of the others 
But it was the landlord’s wife who most en- 
joyed the absolute discomfiture of the jokers, 

“* Well,” she exclaimed, as she stood in the 
door-way, “*so you fellows were up to your 
practical jokes, eh, and you've got a good dose; 
you are a pretty lot, ain’t you?’’ ; 

“ You’re at the bottom of this,” cried one of 
the men. 

““Do you think so?”’ 

* Yes, I do.”’ 

““ Well, suppose I am. 
ee just right.’’ 

1¢ woman laughed heartily, and she was 
perfectly willing to be accused of i 
the jokeonthe oko) cee SP 

“Who told you about it, any way?’’ 

_“ It makes no difference who told me Jake 
did not tell me, but it was his duty to have told 
me. 2 

“‘T took no part in it, and tri 5 
te said the landlord,”’ ae 

“Yes, and you should have prevented i 
seeing you didn’t, I just atranired eauinel he 
self, and you fellows are served just right 
You should be ashamed of yourselves to Seat) 
two unprotected females,’’ 


I helped to serve you 


are ae 7. 
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ra) Unproveyiey Jena ae = the mat 
who had played the part of the ghost, 4 
between ou and me and the church steeple, it 
those old gals aren’t able to take care of them- 
selves, we're all ee that’s all. 

‘A’ nice thing this is to tell about, eh, Tom 
Seeley?’”’ jeered the landlord’s wife, as 
laughed and laughed. 


ne 


CHAPTER LIX. 


Uron the morning following the incidents 
we have described, Bardie and Tom appeared in 
the breakfast-room, but there were no jokes 
there to greet them. The men had had enough 
of the old maids. ; ; ’ 

After a good meal our hero and his comrade: 
entered their buggy, and drove along upon their 
journey, and that day managed to travel thirty- 
five miles. “They found a village and a smalt 
tavern also. They put up at the tavern, and 
passed the night without any adventures. 

As they started to ride out on the followin 
morning, Bardie overheard a remark he did 
not like. A man sitting on the porch of the 
tavern said to the landlord: ‘ 

‘Tf you were not robbed last night you are: 
lucky.’’ : 

Bardie listened and heard the landlord ask: — 

‘‘ What are you driving at?”’ 

‘Tt ain’t all straight with those women.” 

‘‘ Not all straight with those women?”’ 

‘* No; according to my idea,-there’s somethimg: 
wrong there.” ‘a 

**T don’t understand you.”’ ‘ 

‘* Well, may be you don’t, but/i know what- 
I’m talking about, and I’ll just sée about it.” — 

‘“Thank you,’’ said Bardie, in an under- 
tone, ‘‘ thank you for that little intimation. 
When you are about we won’t be ‘thar.’’? > | 

Tom had not overheard the conversation, bu 
when they were driving along, Bardie said: 

‘‘Tom, we’re in danger.”’ : 

‘*In danger?’’ 
ee SVesda6 

ee How?’’ ' ; 4 
‘* A d—n fool has tumbled.”” | . 
““* That’s bad, I thought we were getting al 
so nicely,’” |. . ; : 

‘* No, it’s against us now.” vad 

** What will you do?” WS 

“* We are all right for the present; we will 
drive on and decide upon our course.”’ A 

The companions drove about twenty miles, | 
and saw that they were approaching a large 
city. It was near evening, and Bardie said: _ 

“We will have to make a Change now.” 

Bardie drove down a lonely lane. When the 
two men alighted the woman’s attire was dis. 
carded, and they assumed a male disguise. . 

‘“‘T don’t know exactly what to do with the 
horse and buggy,”’ said Bardie. if 

** Sell it.” _. 

‘** And leave a trace behind; no, that will not 
do. Ill manage this business. You go on to 
that city. I will give you money. Take up 
your lodgings at a hotel, and lay low. Walk 
by the post-office wherever it may be. Do that 
until you see me. I will turn up sooner or 
later.’’ . sé 

“* What will you do?’’ ; ee: 

“I will drive off alone, and manage to get rid 
of our horse and buggy. We are all right. 
They will start to trail two old women. Let 
them; but now the two old women are trans- 
formed into mei. I need not give you any ad- 
vice how to act, you are an old fugitive; but be 
careful. I will join you sooner or later, 
although it may be some days before we come 
together again.” ee 

Tom Gadding put out his hand, and he said. 

Bardie, if we shall never meet again I shall 
We are all right. 


never forget you.,”’ 
‘* Nonsense, man! We 
shall meet again, and possibly in a few hours, 
but sooner or later I’ll get you to Mexico W 
me, and don’t you forget it, that’s all.'’ 
The two men separated, 
Bardie got into the buggy, and returned te 
the road, and Tom Gadding proceeded to the 
city. He reached the latter all right, and took 
up his lodgment at a sort of farmers’ resort, 
hotel where country people were wont to gather 
as ne pene 7 — the rural districts, 
Meantime Bardie drove W 
midnight when he reached Te ie ood 
ance and he was sure that in one direction 
sre Were no neigh is 
horse, and started afoot ae go eke eee 
saw a light in the kitchen window, and Bi 
peeped in and there he saw three men f 
- haa Ae 
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were three villainous-looking 
remarked as he gazed at th 
Ive found my man.” 
dack to where he had hitched 
unhitching him, drove straight 


man,"’ 

** T ask it again.” 

** All T want is to be let alone and not an- 
noyed, that's all; so you can show me into the 





































































te the house. The sound of his wheels drew | house and straight to my room, and mind, I do 
e@wner of the house to the door. not want to be disturbed until morning, and 


ee: Sow said Lay ages : 
goed-morning, stranger; do you know 
after midnight?” ma = 


then I'll tell you something to your advantage,”’ 

** See here, I can’t answer for my friends,” 

“You can’t?” 

ee No. ” 

** Why not?” 

‘They may be inquisitive.’’ 

** They had better not.” 

“s wey don’t you come right out?” 

** Will you keep a secret?”’ 

‘* Certainly.”’ 

** Well, I don't wish to be seen. I am trying 
to cover my tracks. Now, do you understand? 
and I come to you, knowing it is all right.’’ 

‘**T hope it is,’”’ said Sile; ‘* but come along, 


make you a present besides; but I 
Can not travel any further to-night.” 
__ “Well, if you will put up with the best 


ioe got it’s all right.” I’ll show you to your room.”’ 
, put up with anything, so long asI have} The man led our hero into the house by the 


@ roof over my head. 
_ “TH get a lantern, and go with you to the 


_ ** All right, move quickly.”’ i 

_ The man reap in a few moments with 
lantern, and the way round to a ve 

ee. barn. The horse was unhitched, 
lec provided with hay, and the man said: 

__ “Come to the house, and I will do the best I 


rear door, and Jed him straight upstairs, and 
showed him into a meanly furnished room. 

‘** Leave me your light, and say good-night,”’ 
said Bardie. 

The man left the light, closed the door, and 
our hero was alone. 

‘* Well,’ he muttered, ‘‘ this is all right so 
far, but I may have a call from that fellow’s 
friends, after all.’’ 

Simmons descended to the room where he 
had left his companions. 

'“* Well, what is it?’’ said one of them. 

** A friend of mine.” 

‘* A friend, eh?” 

Xen: 

‘‘That won’t work, old man; we heard you 
when you first spoke to him.’’ 

‘* Well, it’s all right.”’ 4 

“* So you say, but we don’t see it.”’ 

‘Well, you fellows go on with the game.”’ 

‘““Not until we know more about your 
lodger.”’ 

‘“T can’t tell you anything about him.”’ 

“‘T can,’’ Said one of the men. ‘‘ He’s a 
detective, and he’s up to something.”’ 

**T don’t know anything about him more 
‘than what he told me.”’ | 
_ * What did he tell you?” 

**He’s a fugitive.” 

‘* Bah! that’s only a trick.” 

** All right, you fellows know as much about 
it as I do; you can ‘ flit.’ ”’ 

‘* We won’t ‘flit.’ We’ve got him all right. 
We'll interview him.” f 

**T don’t care what you do.”’ 

Two of the men rose from the table, and 
ascended the stairs. They went to our hero’s 


_ “Hold on a moment. I want to havea talk 
With you,”’ said Bardie. 
_ Our hero spoke in a peculiar tone. 
_ ** You want to have a talk with me?”’ 
, ven ** 
The man had spoken in a trembling voice, 
and a pallor had overspread his face. 
_ ** What do you want to talk about?’’ 
_ * Yourself.” 
gr 
“* Well, come into the house.”’ 
_ “No, we will talk here.”’ 
“* What are you up to, stranger?”’ 
“Oh, you need not be scared. I know you 
re a and that is why I came here.”’ 
_ “You know I am a rogue?”’ © 
-en.”” 
“I won't take that, mister, from no man. 
Bile Simmons is well known around here, and 
this is the first time any one has dared to call 
im a . 
m le around here do not know ree 
gs well as | do, Sile, that’s all. I know who I’m 
talking to. I tell you I came here to see you.”’ 
_ ** You did?”’ 
ve Ves.” 


_ ** Well, come into the house?’’ ‘ room, and rapped on the door. 
_ ** Who-are your friends in there?’’ ‘Who's there?” 
_ * Neighbors.”’ ‘* We want to come in, boss.”’ 


“*Come in then.” 

The men opened the door, and entered. Bar- 
die bad not extinguished his light, and was 
sitting on the edge of his bed.”’ 

“* Good-evening, boss.”’ , 

‘“ Good-evening,’’ responded Bardie. 

““ We’ve come to see you.”’ 

‘‘ So I see,’’ answered Bardie, with a laugh. 

“Who are you, and why did you come here?’’ 


_ “No, they're not neighbors.’’ 

See here, boss, you are barking up the 
‘wrong tree, you are.”” 

. Bardie ioughed He saw his advantage, and 


said: 
“You are the one who is barking up the 


. ; “* Does it concern you? 
“You think I’m a detective, but you’re es.” 
Ou man.” - How? 


“* Well, we are friends of Sile.”’ 
At, you are.”’ 
OY Og 





CHAPTER LX. 
Tuerr followed an interval of silence, “Well, what do you want? o 
i ho said: ‘‘ We want to know who you are. 
ee Oe to proamaty “« Get out of here, and don’t bother me.”’ 


“ Who ou, anyhow?’ 
“It don't, make oad difference who I am. 
You see, I am not telling my name just at 


“ Don’t talk sassy, boss. We ain’t taking no 
sass from any one, leastwise a stranger who 
comes stealin’ into a man’s house after midnight. 
We think you’re a bad un, and we want you to 
show up, and you shall show up, and that’s 
lain talk, too, t eadkon.” 

‘¢ Will you fellows get out of here?”’ 
“No, we’ve come to stay,’’ came the an- 


_ “ You appear to know me pretty well.” 
- ” 
F Yon keow my name, There you have the | p 


e me a pretty well known around here. It 


should know name.” swer in a different tone. ‘ 
OW. Texte eee , Bardie stepped across the room toward the 
e Se a men, when one whipped out a knife, and said: 


‘* Go slow, boss; we’re here to listen to your 


explanation.”’ 
M I'll give it to you,” said Bardie. 


Our hero had cut himself a heavy, 


“I’ve those.” « 
© That's al) but I don’t want to give 
trouble, Don’t concern yourself about me 


you 


short club, 


retire ” 

4 i. s all yi and he carries it ce oy : ne oe - wiep 
| may Y with the article, and a club in the hands of a 
a rt ie be inquisitive. master is a most dangerous weapon. cee 
” them rend who 1a | the old-time saying in the song, ‘A shillalah 
pet a. J Are eee nf a will never miss fire,”’ is true, Bardie drew his 


- 
: 


| op topanybow!”’ ‘club, aud advanced toward the men. His bold 
° Soe - 


Ve ae 


wy S ; 
You asked me that question once before, old | front was too much for them. 


a 
Ot 


They retypated 
toward the door, 

** Will you fellows get out of here?” 

“What do you mean?”’ 

‘* I mean fight if you don’t leave, 

_The second man drew a revolver, when Bar: 
die suddenly leaped forward, and as quick as 
lightning he knocked the pistol from the hands 
of the one and the knife from the hands of the 
other, and his action was so quick and sure the 
two men stood aghast. 

‘It’s lucky I did not give it to you on your 
heads,”’ said Bardie. ‘‘ But you get out of here 
or I'll harm you.”’ 

The men made a move to recover their weap- 
ons, When our hero gave each of them a thump, 
one on the arm, the other on the most exposed 
part as he stooped over. ' 

““ Just leave those articles where they are,”’ 
said Bardie, as the two men straightened up. 

The two envoys were amazed. / 

re Now, see here,’’ said our hero, ‘‘ I’ve fooled » 
with you fellows long enough. I want to go to 
sleep, and I want you to get out. If you’ve 
any scores to settle with me you'll have a 
chance in the morning.” 

The two men backed out of the room, and 
our hero locked his door on the inside. Before 
Paik the room below the men sat down 
and looked rather streaked, as the saying goes. 

‘What did you make out?’’ demanded their 
companion. 
ay ‘That man is a cop, and he’s a terror, that’s 

‘* What does he want here?”’ 

‘**T don’t know,”’ said the speaker; ‘‘ but I’m - 
going to git, that’s all; and do you mind, Sim- 
mons, if you are up to any game you'll hear 
from use >} 4 

ety swear I don’t know anything about the 
man.’ ; 
me You'll know more about him in the morn- 
ing. 


” 
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CHAPTER LXI. 


BaRDIE sat up awhile, and hearing no more 
from the men, he turned in, and as he was 
a good sleeper, he dosed off, and was not dis- — 
turbed. In the morning he awoke and de- 
scended the stairs, and was met by Simmons, 
who showed him into a room, where a break- 
fast awaited him. There he saw a woman whom 
he took for the man’s wife, and two interesting —_ 
children. 

After the breakfast, our hero wanted Simmons ‘y 
to accompany him to the barn. . 

‘“-You’ve a nice family, Simmons,’’ said our 
hero, 

“Yes, I have.’’ 

‘But you are a bad man.” 

The fellow made no reply. 

‘‘Take a stranger’s advice, start out to be 
honest,. and stick to it. It will change your i 
luck and bring you happiness in the end. ‘ 

“* Are you a preacher?”’ 

‘*T’m preaching now.” 

‘* So I see.” 

“And now let’s to business, I want to sell 
you my horse and buggy.”’ 

‘*T’ve no money to buy.’ 

‘« Have you one dollar?’’ 

“« Yes, I have.’’ ® 

‘‘T’ll sell you the whole rig for one dollar.” 

The man’s eyes opened wide. 

‘« What do you mean?”’ 

“Just what I say. I came honestly ay 
stock, but I want to sell it; and now see 


a. 


the 
ere, 


I’ve a favor to ask of you. Put the buggy out ¢ 

of sight and keep the horse in the stable for ‘ 

some time, then you can drive it out in the opem : 

light of day without fear or favor.” # 
‘* What does it all mean?” A 
‘* You can make a friend who will do you & 

service some day.” ' bi 
‘But I may pet myself in trouble.”’ 
“No, you will not. But you make me laugh.” 


“ How?” 

‘To talk about trouble. Why, you would 
steal the horse and buggy if you had a chance, 
and then you are hesitating about accepting it 
as a gift.”’ 

‘But may be you stole it.”’ 

‘* No, I bought and paid for it,”’ 

“Then why do you wish to give it away?” 

“There are men on my track. Why they 
are on my track is my business, not yours, My 
buggy is a clew to me, not to itself, do you 
understand? I want to hide my tracks, 1 do not 
want to get away with any stock, and [ tell you 
that you can make a friend, and some day I will 
be of service to you if you bebave yourself and 


33" 


I find you all right when the clouds have rolled 






















? ing you. Give me my pocket-book, and 1’ll let 
Ty buy the horse.” you go, otherwise I’ll hand you over to the 
a | tea , olice. ; 
os va Bre ay . The man drew a revolver, and exclaimed: 
“You have another horse?” ‘* Let go of me, I say. 

“<'Yes.”’ 
** And wagon?” 
Ca CHAPTER LXII. 


**T want you to drive me a few miles, and 
then forget you ever saw me for a week, and 
then you can relate about me all you please. 

“‘How about the men who were here last 
night?”’ : 

7 They will be quiet. They think I am a de- 
tective. Let ’em think so; it’s all right as long 
as no harm has come to you from my visit.”’ 

Sile hitched up his horse and drove our hero 
as far as he desired to go, when Bardie got 
down from the wagon, bid the man good-day, 
and started on afoot. He reached the city in 

. good time, and had little difficulty in finding 
the post-ofice, and after a half hour he met 
Gadding. The two men walked off together, 

‘* What has happened?”’ asked Bardie. 

“Nothing to me, but I tell you the whole 
State appears to be aroused. They are on the 
lookout for two old women, and our horse and 
buggy is fully described in this morning’s pa- 

rs 9 


cal!’’ said Bardie. ; 
“You fool, do you think I am a thief?’’ 
‘‘ | know you are.”’ : 
The man laughed, and said: 
““ Hang you, I am an officer!”’ 
“Oh, you can’t play that on me!”’ 
““T am a detective.”’ 
** You are, eh?’’ 


or I'll hurt you.”’ 
‘“No, you won’t. 


you can prove it.’’ 
“Tl prove it by arresting you.”’ 
“Will you?’ 
‘Yes, 1 will.’’ 


; pocket-book.”’ 

** It’s all right; we will run the gantlet.”’ 

“ What is your plan?”’ 

“You take the first train that goes through, 
and travel to Cleveland, there you will wait for 
me. It will not do for us to travel together. I 
will find you at the post-office.’’ 

Bardie gave Gadding money for his ticket, 
and money to pay his hotel bills. 

Gadding was enabled to take the noon train, 
and Bardie followed in the midnight train, just. 

. twelve hours later. 

Our hero arrived at Cleveland without having 
encountered any adventures, and on the after- 
noon of the following day met Gadding. 

“Well, old man, so far so good.”’ 


threw the man and fell on him, 
the same time: 
*“ Police! police!’’ 


and Bardie exclaimed: ‘ 
“‘ Seize that man. He’s a thief!”’ : 


over the man’s head. 
‘“ He has my pocket-book,’’ said Bardie. 


“¢ Yes,’ “‘ this is all a mistake. I am a detective.’ 
“* We are out of York State.”’ . ““ You are a detective, eh?” 
“We are.”’ Yep) Diam; 2 


“* Our next jump will be to Cincinnati.” 

“You take the evening train, I will take the 
morning train.” ' 

Gadding departed on time, and our hero took 
up his quarters at a hotel. He had bought a 
second-hand trunk in Elmira, the city from 
where they had first taken the train, and he had 
phe purchased a few necessary articles in Cleve- 

nd. 

Just twelve hours later he boarded a train to 
follow Gadding, and in due time reached Cincin- 
nati, and there met his friend, Gadding was 
rather uneasy when he met Bardie, 

se ae man, you are disturbed,”’ said our hero, 

se am. > 

“* What is the matter?” 

“' There is a fellow on my track.” 

** There is?”’ 

ee Yes.’’ e 

** Where did he start in for you?”’ 

“He boarded the train, at Columbus.”’ 

** And where is he now?” 

“I don’t know, but he has put up at the 
same hotel with me.” 
*“ Are not your natural fears and suspicions 
causing you unnecessary alarm?’’ 

0. 


find out.”’ 


the badge he assumed a very crest-fallen look, 
““I beg your pardon,’’ he said. 


a mistake. ”’ 


trail; but as it appeared, he did not for one mo- 
ment suspect the sincerity of our hero, so well 
did the latter act his part. 

““T never made such a mistake before in all 
my life,’’ said Bardie. ‘‘ Hang it, what can I 
do to make it right?’’ 


manded the ofticer. 


by looks; but I see there must be some mistake, 
and I’ll make any reparation you demand,”’ 

“It’s all right, old fellow; but you have let a 
bad fellow get away, I fear. I was on the track 
of a man when you seized me.”’ 

‘*'You were?” . 

ce Negi 

“* By ginger! it may be the fellow 
tracking who stole my pocket-book,’’ 

‘** How much did you lose?’’ 

“* Three or four dollars. ”’ 

“* Where do you live?”’ 

‘* In York State.”’ 

The detective gave our hero a card, and told 
him to call at the hotel and tell him all about it, 
Bardie renewed his apologies, and the two men 
separated. The officer had lost half an hour, 
and Gadding had gained that time, and our hero 
hoped he had made good use of it, 

Bardie did not return to the city until night, 
and then he called at the hotel where the de. 
tective had requested him to proceed. He found 
the officer and told him a cock and bull story 
about the loss of the pocket-book, and at the 
same time learned from the officer that he had 
lost all trace of the man he had been following. 


A 


_Bardie was delighted, and satisfied that Gad- 
ding had got away. 
“I don’t blame 


“The man is really tracking you?’’ 
* Yes, and, by Geor e, there he is!” 
*“Where?”’ ~ . aa 
se Coming.’’ 

‘“ Has he seen you?” 

ce No 99 


‘Good; we will separate. He will start to fol- 
low you. I will start a double trail. Leave all 
_ tome. If I corner him you get back and take 
_ the first train for St. Louis. ‘ll drop the man 

out, you need not fear.”’ 

The two men separated quickly, and a mo- 
ment later Bardie swung round ‘and saw that 
indeed a man was on Gadding’s track. The 
latter walked along beyond the city line, and 
his follower was at his heels, and Bardie kept 
closely in the rear, and at length when an oppor- 
tunity offered he made a detour and managed 
to come face to face with Gadding’s pursuer 
and quick as thought our hero seized the man, 
exclaiming: E 

“You're the fellow I want.” 

The man struggled, but Bardie held him 
tightly, and said: 

“' Yes, sir, I've got you at Jast.”’ 

‘‘ Let go of me, you fool, or I’ll harm you,”’ 

“No, you will not harm me; and now see 


” 


iY dor you,’” said the detective; 
but if it had not been for you | would have 
made a big ‘ pull.’ I am Satisfied,’’ 

‘lam really sorry,” said Bardie. 

Upon the following morning our hero took 
an early train as far as Seymour, where he wait- 
ed for the express, and the following day saw 
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here, I want my pocket book, I’ve been follow- 


““Don’r you draw a pistol on me, you ras- 


“Yes, Tam. And you let go of me quickly 


I ain’t afraid of a pistol, 
You can’t scare me; and if you are an officer 


“ All right; arrest me; but I’ll call an officer 
to arrest you if you do not hand me back my 


The officer made an effort to wrest himself | 
from our hero’s grasp, when the latter seized 


the man’s wrist and gave it such a twist that he | f 
caused him to drop his weapon, and then he | felt quite safe. 


At length a policeman appeared on the scene, 


The officer did seize the man who pretended 
to be a detective and held his club threateningly 


“Hold on, officer, go easy,’’ said the man; 


‘« Well, come:to the station, and we will soon 


The man threw back his coat and displayed 
his shield. The moment Bardie’s eyes fell on 


“* Indeed, I 
do; but I would swear you are the man who 
stole my pocket-book. Iam sorry I made such 


The detective was mad, for he had lost his 


- “How did you come to suspect me?’’ de- 


““I could swear you were the man, if I went | 


you were 


NI . 
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him in St, Louis, where in due time he me 


Gadding. ee 

Again the two men congratulated each other, 
and Bardie told of his adventure with the de 
tective in Cincinnati, and asked: 

‘“ How did he come to get on your trail?’”” 

“That is a mystery I can not fathom; but I 
rather think he got his cue from one of the rail- 
road hands, as I recognized a man who was 
serving a term with me; and now let me tell 
you this is not a safe place for me, as I was 
once in jail at Joliet.” 

“‘ All right, old man, we will get right out of 
here.”’ 

“* Where do we go?” 

“We. will go to Mexico. I’ve an idea that 
isa good place to pick up a few dollars, and — 
what is more, we will be safe; if any detectives 
bother us there, we can make short work of 
them,” 

The two fugitives remained in St. Louis sey- 
eral days, although they did not lodge together. 
Here they procured everything necessary for 
their trip to Mexico. 

_ Of all places in the world, Mexico was the 
one place well suited for our Irish Monte- 
Cristo. He was a good linguist, a splendid ath- 
lete, and also a splendid pistol shot and accom- 
plished swordsman. Just the sort of man to 
move among a high-strung people and all the 
time be on the alert to take his own part, 

_ The destination of the fugitives was El Paso, 
and when one day’s travel from St. Louis the 
For reasons, they made each 


ant. 


shouting out at | other’s acquaintance on the train. 


/ On the second day out from St. Louis they 
encountered their first adventure. On the train — 
was a party of*men whom Bardie from the 
first set down as rogues. He had read a great 
deal about western life, cow-boys and gamblers, 
and at once he came to the conclusion that the 
men were of one or the other class, | 

Our hero had been sleeping soundly despite _ 
the novelty of riding through a strange land, — 
and had just awakened, when a fellow who pre- 
tended to be a very green and very countryfied — 
chap took a seat alongside of him. 

‘* Queer country this, stranger?” 

Bardie glanced at the man and discerned at 
once that he was a sharper and up to some sort. 
of trick, and he intended to teach the fellow a 
lesson. 

It must be borne in mind that there are some 
men in the world who belong to a phenomenal 
class; they are not only physical wonders, but 
men of great nerve, and such men appear to be 
also very lucky, and our hero was one of these ~ 
sort of men. He belonged to the phenomenal 
class we have described. He was a man of 
varied accomplishments, and above all pos- 
sessed nerves that seemed to respond favor- 
ably to any exciting incident. rhs , 
‘ “Yes, it’s a queer country,” answered our 

ero. : ‘ 

‘. Yow’re from the old country, I reckon?” — 

““T’m from York.” : ‘acer 

‘‘ But you are not a native of the United. 

States?”’ pi 

“ce No.’’ 
‘‘ What countryman are you?” a 
‘* What countryman do you think?” 
‘‘ I should think you were a Scotchman.” 
““A Scotchman, eh?” . 
“ce eek : > , 
*“ Well, my frien ou’re way off, I’ 
Dutchman.” <2) 2 ih 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 


WHEN Bardie told the man he was a Dutch- | 
man the fellow’s face assumed an incredulous 
expression, and he said: ; 

‘* Why do you call yourself a Dutchman?”’ 


“What countryman are you?” demanded 
Bardie, 


““T’m a western Yank,’ ‘ 

‘“‘ Some people call me a Frenchman.”’ 

“‘ Ah, I see,’’ said the Stranger. ‘‘It don’t 
make much difference where you were bo 
you are a fresh lad, I See; a smart Alec; one 
these fellows who know it all, and have nothing 
to learn,’’ 

The man spoke ina half-joking tone, and was 
smiling all the time, so that really he was giv- 
ing no offense, 

., Phat is the fellow I am,"’ answered 

‘. Where are you going, if I may ask?’ 

“ To Mexioo.”’ 

‘Going to settle there?” 

“ Lexpect to do so,” 

fe Going into business?”’ 

“ Yes, I reckon I will.’ “i 
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4 s+] keow ennething ‘about Mexico, and may 
un gens advice,” 
Te Rave ved in Mexico?” 


ee 
“Lam going to raise broom corn."’ 
“ Going to raise broom corn?” 
“ Yea.” 


_ “To make brooms.” 
__“* Whe wili make your brooms after you raise 
the corn?” 

a kwa.” 

Swen) mite dal 


‘The men talked along for about an hour, and 

the r proved that he was well acquainted 

with Mexico, and he did give our hero consider- 
ble information. The two.men got to talking 

guite amicably, until finally the stranger said : 

‘ ‘7 meaning rather tedious. Can't we have 


» “Tm willing. What can we do?” 
»“ Do you play cards?” 
ae hawe played.” a9 : 
_* u take a ina e?”” 
nna eo 
e No; 1 will get a couple of other gentlemen 
4 All right. I don’t care. I’d like to pass 
time.” F » j 


p 
a 
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During his residence in New York, Bardie had 
seen considerable card playing, and had investi- 
gated the mysteries of the great American game 
of poker. He was not a card player, but he was 
of an investigating turn, and he generally sought 
to acquire the ins and outs of most everything 
that came under his attention. ; 
‘The man went away, and soon returned and 


air: 


_** T’ve found several gentlemen who will play, 
nd we will start the game in the baggage car.’’ 

_ “* All right,”’ said Bardie, and he accompanied 
his new-found friend into the baggage car,. 
where he met three’other fellows of varied ap- 
pearance; but he saw at a glance that although 
the men assumed different characters they were 
re ay poet purpose and up to any game that 
er. " ; y ; \ 

_ A trunk was utilized as a table, and various 
articles were pressed into service for seats, 
nd the e opened. The men were quite 
jolly, and the stakes played for at first were 
smali. Bardie was a uniform winner, and the 
men good-naturedly bantered him as to his 
Yuck. Gradually the stakes were increased, and 
the game grew more reckless, and Bardie con- 
tinued to win, until finally the real purpose 
of the thieves was exposed. A man held a hand 
nd su did Barilie, and the latter’s hand was a 
big one, but he would not back it beyond a small 
‘bet, and several times the same incident oc- 
curred, and at length the three thieves tumbled 
to the fact that our hero was not to be drawn 
into asnap. Indeed, they evidently began to sus- 
pect that he was too smart for them, but they 
‘determined to have his money all the same, and 
at the proper time one of the men took advan- 
tage ai a little point and accused Bardie of cheat- 


Dit i)! 


ing 
“T’ve played you a fair band every time,” 
_ said our hero. ‘ 
“*Tt’s false Weare gentlemen. We sat down 
ith you believing you were a gentleman. You 
re a cheat, a aeousl gambler, and you’ve 
Bobbed us, you must return our money.” 

“ Well, as 1 only sat down here for amuse- 
ment, I am perfectly willing to return you what 
Tittle money I have won.” 

“You have won six hundred dollars from 

:,"’ said one man. 

“ And four from me,” ‘said another. 

“hod two hundred and seventy-five from 

me,” said the third. 

“ That's twelve hundred and seventy-five dol- 

‘Jars you have of our money,’’ said the man who 
d first our hero of cheating, while 

he real fact was that not more than a hun- 

64 dollars bad changed hands all round, Our 
hero «4% into the game. The men could not 
thin bit directly thiough the game, and they 


% 4 & rob him by trick and device, mak- 
fog the game the vebicle of their scheme. Well, 
: was a god man to rob. He was cool as 


ver, and there was a quiet and amused 
bis sturdy face a» he said: 
Séinns claims to be gentlemen?’ 


are 
ye Guin that [have twelve hundred 
iS sovent hve dare A your money?’ 


‘ 


Pi i. A. 
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Yes, that is what you cheateil us out of, 
you scoundrel!”’ 

There was not more than a hundred dollars 
changed hands. I may be about seventy-five 
dollars winner; that 1 am willing to return.” 

** You have twelve hundred and seventy-five 
dollars of our money; and if you do not pay it 
we will show you up to the passengers on the 
train.”’ 

** You will?”’ 

‘ Yes. Come, out with the’money.”’ 

Do you want your seventy-five dollars?”’ 

We want all you skinned us out of, you 
villain!”’ 

“You will get no more out of me than the 
sum I Rave named.”’ 

“* Come, see here; do you know what they do 
with eee like you in this country?”’ 

No. 

‘’They hang ’em. You ain’t in York now. 
You're in the great free West, where men act as 
their own judges and jurors.” 

* Ts that so?” 

ae en’ 3 

“* Then I’ve the same privilege as others?” 

The men looked in each other’s faces, and 
one of them demanded: 

‘* Will you return the money?” - 

““T’ve acted on the case as a judge. I instruct 
the jury to render a verdict against you fellows; 
and as I am the jury also, I return a verdict in 
accordance with the instructions of the judge.”’ 

You won’t return the money?’’ 

“é No.’’ j 

“See here, you villain, we won’t stand any 
fooling; we intend to have our money.”’ 

** You can have your money.”’ 

““ We want the twelve hundred.”’ 

= Louidor. 

‘4 Yes.’’ a ‘ 

‘* Well, gentlemen, you will have to get it, 
that’s all” ed oh 


e 


“CHAPTER LXIV. 


BaRvIe had hardly uttered the words when 
one of the men drew a cocked revolver. He 
placed it right under our hero’s nose, and in a 
firm tone said: 

‘*We do not mean to be swindled. Hand 
over that money, or I shoot!’’ 

Bardie did not flinch. He did not even change 


-color, but in a tone as cool and as determined as 


that of the man who held the pistol, he said: 

‘* Lower your gun; you can’t scare me,”’ 

‘Give us the money.”’ 

‘Tl do you harm if you don’t lower that 

ns? : 
‘‘One!’’ said the man. ~ 

The others sat silent. 

‘* Two!”’ said the man. 

Bardie sat with his eyes fixed on the robber. 

“«'Three!’’ called the rascal, and as the word 
left his mouth he received a blow that knocked 
him clean out of the car, pistol and all. The 
day chanced to be warm, and one of the men 
had drawn the sliding doors of the baggage car, 
and right through the opening the robber was 
knocked, and quick as lightning Bardie was on 
his feet and he dealt the other two men blows 
that knocked them all in a heap in different 
corners of the car. It was as though a sudden 


_ | hurricane had swept in through the open door, 


or a whirlwind. 
The two men who were knocked down at- 
tempted to draw their weapons, and Bardie 


| kicked the pistol out of the hands of one of 


them while the. other fired, and the ball dealt 
our hero a slight wound. The man who fired 
the shot had leaped to his feet, and was about 
to fire again when Bardie dealt him a blow, and 
away he went through the open door of the 
baggage car. nT, one of his assailants re- 
mained, and the fellow did not want to be hurled 
out of the car, but jumped, and our hero re- 
mained victor. 

He had offered the men their seventy-five dol- 
lars; they had refused, and had retired. without 
it, and as our hero did not choose to jump out 
of the car after them to return it, the money 
remained with him, and he was just that 
amount abead. 

The baggage man eptered the car, and said: 

“ Well, you did send them out, didn’t you?” 

“7 think I did,” 

“They are a bad lot, and here’s my hand. 
I'm Hat that for once they caught a Tartar. 
Those scoundrels in the course 0 the last few 
weeks have robbed different passengers out of 
a wum which in the aggregate will amount to 
thousands of dollars,’’ 


7 


j 











‘Well, they did not rob me,”"’ 

“No; and ] am glad of it.”’ 

Bardie returned into the car where he had left 
Gadding asleep; and when his comrade awoke 
he related his adventure, 

The following week the two adventurers 
reached the city of Mexico, and they had been 
there but a few hours when Bardie asked: 

‘** What in thunder did we come for?” 

Gadding laughed, and did not make any 
reply. 

The two men were greatly amused by the 
sights they saw in this strange city. Indeed, 
they appeared to be carried back several cent- 
uries. But Bardie was after money; he wanted 
to make money—a big fortune—and as the pros- 
pect seemed, all that remained to him was to 
spend money. 

Gadding of course enjoyed the whole thing, 
for he was free. He did not expect to meet a 
detective every step he took. 

Bardie could speak both French and Spanish, 
and consequently had considerable advantage 
as a stranger in a strange land. 

Our two friends had been two weeks in the 
city when they heard there was. to be a grand 
ball at one of the theaters, and as our hero was 
end of adventure, he determined to attend the 

all. - 


A ball in the city of Mexico is a great event, 


and to a stranger presents a sight that can not — 
be witnessed in any other spot on earth in all its 


peculiar features. 


open. Bardie had secured a masquerade dress — 
and a mask, and he was prepared for anything 
that might come along. He sauntered into the 
ball-room along with others, and enjoyed the 
music of the two bands which played alternate- 
ly the danza and the Spanish waltz. The Monte- 
Cristo enjoyed also studying the many different — 
picturesque dresses. All kinds were to be seen; 
indeed, there were women attired in every style 
of dress that had ever been invented. It wasa 
gay scene indeed; and as the evening progressed 
it became one of wild revelry. Nearly every 
one on the floor became more or less intoxicat- 
ed, and Bardie danced with the senoritas until 
he thought he should drop from sheer exhaus- 
tion. He did not have to seek for a partner, 


they sought him, and while standing by he — 


witnessed a strange sight. A man was asked to 
dance with a woman and he refused, and imme- 
diately there followed a desperate fight. Bardie 
stepped aside, when a lady en masque whispered 
in his ear, speaking in Spanish: ; 

“Come with me.” - / 

Bardie immediately offered his arm. 

‘« Will you escort me to my carriage?’ 

** Certainly I will,’’ answered Bardie. 

He had moved but a few paces when a gen- 
tleman dressed in Mexican costume stepped be- 
fore the lady and himself, and the man spoke to 
the lady in French, and.as our hero understood 
the polite language, he well understood what 
passed. 

“‘ You go away from me?” 

**T do, monsieur.”’ 

‘Who is the gentleman with you?” 

** A friend.” , 

The man spoke in tones of suppressed passion. 

“‘ You shall not go.’”’ *. 

‘Pardon me, monsieur, Iam offended, Do 
not bar the way.” ; 

‘Tf you go you shall go with me.” 

** Never!’ 

“You refuse?”’ 

ee I do. ” : 

** Think well!’’ 

‘J never desire to gaze on ior face again,” 

“You mean what you say?” 

oe I doy? 


‘“« Again I warn you. I will hold the gentlee 
man responsible!’’ $ 


Our hero, as stated, understood every word | 
that passed, but he had remained silent when 
the man said I will hold your escort responsible, 
Bardie felt the lady’s arm tremble, and she 
made no answer. It was evident that she did 
not desire to get the stranger in trouble who had 
so kindly concurred in becomjng her escort, 
Our hero whispered to her, speaking iu French: 

“Pear not; the threat of the monsieur is noth- 
ing to me.”’ 

The lady trembled even more violently as sh@ 
ejaculated in a low tone: 

‘* You are not a Mexican?” 

‘“ No, madame,” 

‘You are a gentleman?” 

Our hero nodded, 

‘The lady again spoke in Spanish, saying, 


At the time aoe the doors were flung / 
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‘You must excuse me. I did not know when 


I asked you to act as my escort.’’ 
‘Tam glad you did,” came the answer. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

‘“‘T am grateful,’’ the lady murmured in a 
low tone, and she added: ‘‘1 trust the oppor- 
tunity will come for me to explain. ; 

« You need not fear again,’’ repeated Bardie. 

The man who had intercepted Bardie and his 
companion stood by and observed that they were 
holding a whispered consultation and speaking 
in Spanish. He said to our hero: a 

‘Commit the lady to my charge! 

‘“‘ Stand aside!’’ said Bardie. 

Both gentlemen used the Spanish tongue, and 
when Bardie commanded the gentleman to stand 
aside the latter advanced and sought to dash his 
arm between Bardie and the lady, but he re- 
ceived a rap on the ear that clearly knocked him 
from his feet. With acry of rage, leaping up 
and drawing a dagger, he made a furious lunge; 
but our hero was prepared, and letting loose 
from the lady, he dealt the-man a powerful 
blow between the eyes. 

At once the music stopped, and the motley 
crowd of dancers crowded around to witness the 
combat. Already one man had been killed in a 
fracas in that wild gathering that night; but the 
blow our hero struck ended the matter for the 
time being between him and his antagonist. He 
had struck the man with such force he lay 
stunned where he fell until some one ran to 
raise him to his feet. 

Bardie meantime had again offered his arm 
to the lady and started with her to leave the 
hall, and when once outside the lady muttered: 

‘* Oh, what shall I do?”’ » 

** What do you mean, madame?”’ 


“*That man will seek me out. He will kill 
me!”’ 

**Can you not put yourself under police pro- 
tection?’ 


“Tn this land?” 

“You are not a Mexican lady?”’ 

“‘T am not.” 

** French?” 

= ed,*? 

“Will 
home?” 

‘Oh, I do not know what to do!’’ 

“* Madame, I will tell you; I am an Irish- 
man.’ ; 

“* An Irishman?”’ 

“é Yes.’’ 

““ How strange! You speak English?’’ 

_ _ “‘ Most Irishmen do, madame, unless they be 
born in Paris.’’ 

The lady at once spoke in English, and when 
our hero expressed his surprise, she said: 

“It is safer for us to talkin English. We 
are less likely to be understood, and if we are 
we have nothing to fear from English-speaking 
people.’’ 

** I think you are right.”’ 

They had reached the lady’s carriage. A 
woman sat in the coach, to whom the lady 
spoke in French, saying: 

“I have been so imprudent.” 

** You met him, madame?”’ 

im £-did.*? 

=! oe your oe here.”’ 

matters not. e had alr 
ee already learned my 

“* And he will come to the house?” 

““T fear so—yes.’’ 

*“Oh, what shall we do?” ’ 

** Madame, will you trust me?” 

“Oh, sir, I do not know what to do!” 

** Hire me as your servant.”’ 

“* But you are not a servant, sir.”’ . 

** I can act as one for one night.” 

The lady, who was very bright, appeared to 
grasp his idea. 

** Will you volunteer?”’ she asked. 

“Certainly, and most gladly.”’ 

“* Will you enter the carriage?’’ 

‘No; I will ride with the driver. Servants 
do not ride inside a coach with their masters. ’’ 

The lady and our hero had resumed the con- 
versation in English. 

he you will,’’ she said. 

he lady entered the carriage, and Bardi 

leaped up beside the driver. ite saw ae 
was a hired vehicle. The man drove to a house 
and brought his horses to a halt, The lady 
alighted, assisted from the carriage by our hero: 
then he followed her into the house. Once 
inside she sent her maid away, and said to our 
hero 


Pa 


you permit me to escort you to your 


BONANZA BARDIE 


; OR 


wh ey ee ee — 


‘It is not right for me to ask you to run the 
risk of remaining here.’’ 

“What will you do, madame?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I do not know.”’ 

‘‘ Why does that man pursue you?’’ 

‘* He has a purpose.”’ 

‘*- You are determined not to be reconciled to 
him?”’ 

‘«The man is a villain.” 

‘* And can you not enter a complaint against 
him? There must be law and protection eve 
in Mexico.”’ : 

‘*T dare not face the notoriety.” 

“What will you do?”’ 

‘‘T must leave Mexico.”’ 

“The man may follow.”’ 

“* He has followed me already from Paris.” 

*‘Madame, go you to your rest; leave me 


here; if that nan comes here I will meet him.’’ | 


‘* He will come prepared. He will assail you.”’ 

‘‘So much the worse for him, so much the 
better for you. If he attempts to kill me I will 
kill him; then you need not leave Mexico.” 

«You are a brave man.”’ 

‘“‘T do not fear the man who is your enemy. 

** He will not come to-night.”’ 

‘** And you would prefer that I should not re- 
main?” 

‘**T can not expect you to remain here.”’ 

The lady had removed her mask. She was 
beautiful, and not over thirty. Our hero was 
charmed. He also had removed his mask. 

‘“T am perfectly willing to remain here on 
guard, madame; and it may be better that I 
meet this man. With your permission I wil 
act as your protector against him.”’ , 

‘*T prefer that you go.”’ 

‘*“ And may I come here to-morrow?”’ 

“If you choose—yes.”’ 

“* As my presence is undesirable I will go.’ 

“* And you will come to-morrow?”’ 

“*T will with your permission.’’ 

rt I may reveal to you why this man pursues 
me.’ 

“You are not bound to make a revelation; it 
is enough that he is forcing himself upon your 
attention.’’ 

** You are very gallant and brave.’’ 

“It is but a pleasure to me to defend you. I 
am without a tie in the world, a Don Quixote 
abroad seeking adventures. I am delighted to 
meet with one that promises to prove as inter- 
esting as this one.”’ 

A moment the lady was lost in deep medita- 
tion, but after an interval she said: 

‘“To-morrow you shall come and tell me 
your story.”’ i 

‘*'Then you think I have a history?’’ 

‘From what you have said I so suspect.”’ 

““T will be proud to tell my strange story to 

ou.”’ 
aN And you shall learn my history. I have 
indeed a strange story to tell. Are you rich?” 
es Oo »” 
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The lady’s face assumed a bright look as 
she said: ; 

*“’'You may be the man I am seeking.”’ 

“‘T believe I am, madame,” came the ready 
answer. 

*« Then to-morrow we exchange confidences.”’ 

*“So be it, madame.’’ 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


It was well on toward daylight, and when 
our hero left the, lady’s house he loitered near 
by. He suspected that the man whom she 
feared might turn up, and he was determined 
to be on hand. 

When daylight came and the man had not ap- 
peared, our hero returned to his pension, where 
he met his comrade Gadding. 

‘ Well,” ejaculated the latter, ‘‘ you have re- 
turned?”’ 

““T have.”’ 

** My dear man, I was worried to death.’’ 

“*'You were?’’ 

** Yes.’’ 

“Why?” 

_ ‘IT thought you were certainly killed. TI lost 
sight of you at the ball and did not learn. until 
I had lost all trace of you, that a man had 
been killed, and it was said the dead man was a 
Gringo.”’ 

See is what the Mexicans call the Ameri- 

““Yes.’’ . 

r Ae all right,’’ 

“And Tam glad. Hang you, you are such a 
venturesome chap no one ky on 
are likely to get rs trouble.” rane 


‘| here to describe a Mexican home. 







‘‘T have as good a chance for getting out a 
getting in a vt Z 
‘“Tt would appear 60. 
“*T met with ailte an adventure last night.” 

ae You did?”’ 

ce I did. ” 4 

‘Well?’ came the exclamation interroga- 
tively. 

bas hero told what had befallen him. 

‘You have the luck of running into strange 
adventures. ”’ 

‘‘Yes; and I reckon that is why some of my 
friends used to call me the Irish Monte- c 
I’ve had so much of one kind of the French- 
man’s luck I wish I could fall into some of the 
other.”’ 

“‘ You would like to find a gold mine?” 

tf a OB...” 

‘*T reckon that is a dream.”’ : | 
Eg itp” ; 4 | 
ee Yes. 9? | 
‘* We shall see. I have not lost all hope yet. 
Our hero retired for a good long nap, and at 
the proper time, as he reckoned, he arose and — 
proceeded to the house where he was to ex- — 
change confidences with the lovely lady to © 
whom he had acted as escort upon the previous 
night. He reached the house, but on entering 
he observed that he was being dogged by a 
Mexican. La 

““T wonder what that fellow is following me 
for?’’ was his muttered query. . : 

He could ask the question, but at the time 
could not answer it, so he just went on about © 
his business, believing that in good time the lit- 
tle mystery would be solved. jg 

He reached the lady’s house as stated, and — 
was shown into the room called the parlor by | 
Americans; and it may not be out of place right © 
The houses — 
are square, plastered outside and decorated, and — 
many are three and four stories in height. The © 
windows, which are always curtained, are fin-~ — 
ished with iron balconies. Massive doors, on — 
which are ponderous knockers of antique shape ~ 
and size, keep from view the dwellers in the ~ 
casa. When one visits a Mexican house he — 
knocks, and a door swings open, and usually a © 
brown portero dressed in the garb of his coun- — 
try, sombrero, serape and all, admits you to the © 
lower court, where as a rule the stables are kept _ 
and the servants live in a well-equipped estab- 
lishment. : 

Our hero was compelled to wait some time — 
before he was joined by the fair senorita whom — 
he had championed, but in good time she put in © 
an appearance, looking bright and beautiful, and Z | 
she was all smiles and cordiality as she greeted — 
Bardie. The latter was delighted. Like all — 
Irishmen, he was very gallant, and a great ad- _ 
mirer of the fair sex. Ss 

The lady appeared to take great delight in : 
speaking English, and it was in the latter tongue _ 
that she addressed our hero, asking: on al 

‘* You are well after the night’s revel?’’ 4 

“T am; and I need not return the question, — 
madame, for you look fresh and charming.” a} 

‘‘Do you know I am aware of your devotion — 
to my safety?’’ *h | 

“* Indeed!’ ree : 

“Tam aware that you stood guard over my ‘| 
house until daylight.’’ £ 

““ Who told you, madame?” r ‘ 

“It matters not; but you were very good and | 
brave.’’ a 

‘““T feared your enemy might put in an ap-— 
pearance,’’ 

““T am not really sure that he knows 
where my home is, but I fear he does.’ 

“* He did not come?”’ : 

ec No. »”? 

‘It would have been well if he had come, for 
he would have learned, once for all, that he was _ 
not to come again.”” 4 

‘* Oh, I trust no evil will come of my meeting — 
with you!”’ : 

‘* You need not fear.” 

“You will not be offended if I offer a frank 
explanation?” 

** Certainly not.’’ 

‘“T really had no business to go to that ball, 
but I had a great curiosity to do so; and as it 
ee to be en masque I thought I could do so in 
safety.” 

‘*You went unaccompanied ?”’ 

‘aaa, 

“It was a daring and rash thing to do.” 

“IT know it now, especially as I was a 
that I had a bitter enemy in ‘this city who 
followed me from France,”’ 


‘“ You know the old adage, all's well that 
well?”’ 


; 


/ 
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Si @ end has not come. *! “*T will let you res i sais 
‘a . ad the letter first before} ‘‘ We will come t arfec ing,” 
: well, madame, never fear. submitting to you the other papers that were}  “ Yea, I feel that I Regent a © 
‘ZL arvived at the ballroom,” continued the} left in my charge. It appears the old man had] ‘‘ Mad sun,” | 
Was enjoying the scene, and did not | anticipated his death, and for several days had Tek A 
time was passing. I had intended 
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been engaged writing the letter to me. 


’ bat a few moments, but afferatime} Bardie received the letter and read i -TE . 
‘ ; sad it. We CHAPTER LXVIII, 
. that T was being followed, and| will not reproduce the letter Sache shen, tau 
. i e th , butmere-}| M » NERAC : ' -O 
the man who was follow-| ly indicate the principal revelations, : a tenet O patsieee saan ene ee 
me as ter foe. I did not know what} The old man told how he had made the ac-| ‘‘ The papers are all here,"? she said. 


I not dare leave at once lest he 
follow and discover more than I desired 
as Concerned my helpless posi- 

in this city, 1 moved from point to 
t eying to lose him in the crowd, but he 

me closely, and at length addressed 
» He let me know that! was recognized. I 
Sought to flee from him. 1 retended not to 
‘andersiand him when he addressed me in 
French, but he made me understand that I 

puld not deceive him; then I saw you. I 

thought you were a Mexican, and that i might 
cure you as a foil to the man who followed 
‘me you know what afterward transpired. 
fad 1 known you were a gentleman I would not 
have dared to have accosted you.” 
“It is fortunate, madame, that you did accost 
me, and it is an augury of your good fortune to 
come for i in just the position to defend 


you man,”” 
oy You were to tell me your history,”’ © 
one were to tell me yours.” 

“Can I first hear your narrative?”’ - 

“ You can.” ' 

_ Our hero ed and related the prominent 
incidents of his career, and the lady listened 
with deal of interest, and when. he had 
cor exclaimed: 

_“* How fortunate!”’ 


+)" CHAPTER LXVIL 
** An, I told you, madame, your meeting with 
me was fortunate.”’ wy? 

“*Tt is indeed; you are a Monte-Cristo.”’ 

_** Yes, I have been called the Irish Monte- 
isto ; 
“Tt mar be that through your meeting with 
2 you become a Monte Cristo indeed!” 

Our hero stared in amazement. 

“I have a very strange story to tell, and I 
now feel that my meeting with you is fate.”’ 

** Yon flatter me, madame.’ 

“JT but speak what I feel.’”’ 

“Tell my your eee t 

_ * My father was a sodlier in the French army. 
He died, and my mother, who was an English 


quaintance of a comrade in the army and that} ‘‘ You kee 7 
when his comrade died he had told of a cave | said he ep aban taiaris 5: 6 MAE 
filled with gold. He did not tell how he had| Mme, Nerac assented and opened the box. 
learned about the cave full of gold, nor did he} ‘With your permission I will look over 
explain why he had not availed himself of its| them here,’’ said our hero. 
great wealth, but he confided to the old mana} The papers were records in Spanish and Bar- 
map whereby he’ could find the cave which he| die sat down, and spreading them out upon a@ 
said was filled with bars of virgin gold. In his| table, commenced a study of them. He was en- 
letter the old man went on to say that he had| gaged two hours, and finally said when the 
eg to be able to go to Mexico and find the| madame rejoined him: 
gold, but death was coming upon him and he ‘* Madame, these mines, or rather these caves 
had determined to confide the secret to the| are not situated in Mexico,” ; ; 
daughter of his old friend. In the letter the old| The madame looked amazed. 
man revealed where Mme. Nerac would find the|_ ‘‘ What led you to think they were situated 
map and a full description of the place where| in Mexico?’’ 
the cave was located. i The madame pointed out where several 
Bardie, as stated, finished reading the letter] mountains in Mexico were mentioned, and other 
and asked: localities. 
‘“ Have you the map?” ‘““T can see,” said Bardie, ‘‘ how you could 
T have. ; ; make the mistake; but let me explain to you 
‘« And do you believe there is any truth in the| this is a wonderful record, and it was made by 
old man’s, wild story?” a very learned man, and the exact spot Where 
‘“‘T do, or I would never have come to this| these wonderful caves are located is plainly in- 
wild country to find the treasure cave.”’ dicated.”” 
‘“How long ago did this old man die, ma-| _ The lady’s eyes brightened, and there came a 
dame?”’ glow to her face like an expression of extreme 
“ Three years ago.”’ delight. 
“And why did you delay so long coming} ‘‘ Madame, it is plain that there were no nat. 
here? a, eats Rao ural bearings by which the discoverer of these 
My husband was an invalid, and I remained | caves could locate, them, but he has done so 
to care for him until he died.”’ astronomically by exact points in the heavens. 
‘* Did you ever reveal the wild story to your i 
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re It is an ingenious method. It is evident that 1 
husband? % the caves are situated in some wild, uninhabited a 

. No. a region, and the mountains mentioned as located i 

Why not? ‘ 4 in Mexico are merely indicating points.” ¢ 

‘‘He was too great an invalid ever to have n 
made the journey to this land. He was a j 
doomed man, and the information would have 
worried him.”’ 

‘« Did you ever reveal the secret to any one?”’ 

‘«T never did.”’ | 

7 Who is the man whom I assailed at the 
ball?” ak! 

A blush mantled the handsome face of Mme. 
Nerac; but after a moment she,said: 

‘“‘That man, by some strange method, has 
found out that I possess a secret of some hid- 


i oy fortunate is my meeting with you.” 

oe es, oT 

‘“- You can find the caves?”’ 

‘‘T can find the locality indicated on this 
chart, but I will have to ma’: certain calcu- 
lations, and then I can go there as a navigator 
would sail his ship to a certain point.” ae 

* And can you make the calculations?” ~ 

‘‘T can, most certainly.” 

‘* And we will go to the mines?” 

- “That is a matter we must talk over. Ido — 
not think a woman could make the eee 





9ma_ ned a pension in Paris, and it was| den wealth.”’ but now, mark me, suppose the story here to 
‘because of our many boarders that lam able to| ‘* Does he know the truth?’ is true. Suppose I find these treasure cavea va 
converse in so many different languages. It be-| ‘‘ No, he does net; and how he came to sus: | and recover the treasure, how are we toarrange 
-ame a matter of business for me to acquire} pect the truth at all I do not know; but he} as to a division?” oy? 
them. French is my native tongue, English I| made my acquaintance under strange cireum-} ‘‘ We will make it a partnership.”’ 4 
earned from my mother, and Italian and Span- stances.”’ ‘Then there must be three partners, asThave = 


a companion who will go with me.”’ 


‘* Under strange circumstances?” 
‘ «And I will go.” 


sh 1 learned through study and association 


th our boarders from those countries.” x : pal 
 “Trisa great thing to speak many different| ‘‘ How?” : ; “No, madame; you can not go. There will fy 
languages,’ said Bardie. ‘At a mask ball in Paris, and he came and) be many perils to be encountered in the re- Ls 
«Yes, and I observe that you are a lin ist.”’ | whispered strange and ominous words in my | covery of this treasure.”’ & 


‘‘ What do you propose?”’ 


: 


‘JT will tell you. I’m satisfied these treasure 
caves are located in one of the territories of the 
United States.”’ 

“* And you mean for me to remain here?”’ 

ee Yes.’’ 

“T can not do that. Indeed, I’d like to leave 
this horrid land this very day.”’ 

“You can go to California, to San’ Fran- 
cisco,” 

“That man will follow me, Let me go into 
the wilderness with you.” 

‘‘No I will never consent to that.” 

The madame fixed her lovely eyes on our 
hero in a strange manner. The latter smiled 
and said: ; 

“You can trust me with your fortune as you 
would your life, madame,” ot 

‘«T will never doubt you again; but that man, 
Jean Fenier, he will follow me wherever I go.” 

‘1 will attend to him.”’ 

‘* He may kill you.” 

‘““T rather think he will attempt to do so.’’ 

‘¢ And then what will become of me?”’ 

“JT guess he will attempt to kill me, but he 
shall not succeed, I am not about to permit an 
ex-brigand to assassinate me at his pleasure.” 

“But he is such a wily and treacherous 


man,’’ 


“* Yes; and in that I resemble the real Monte- | ear. T think at first it was his intention to make 

Cristo; but proceed with your story.”’ it appear that he was a relative of the old gen- 

oo 5 most remarkable part of my story is to | tleman who bequeathed the ‘secret to me; fail- 

come.”" ing in that, he sought to claim my love, and fail- 

- * And I am all curiosity.” ing once again, he has since sought to intimidate 

«« About twenty years after my father’s death me. I fled from Paris toavoid him, and he has 
came an old man to live at our house, and | followed me even here. He hovers over me like 

as had been a dweller with us for a num-|a shadow. He has threatened me, and indeed 

‘ber of months he told me that he had been at-|1 believe he did murder a man whom he sus- 

acted by the name, and stated further that he| pected of having found favor in my eyes.” 

‘gad known my father and had served in the| ‘‘ What do you know of him further? 

‘gam ‘ment with him, and he said alsothat| “ I have heard that he has been a brigand and 

he felt like one of the family.” a pirate, and I fear he will seek todo you harm, 

om did he make that announcement?” and then—”’ 

Pat’ explain. My mother had died andI) The lady stopped. 

was married, but I was continuing the business | ; ‘ Well, what then? iy 

Jer my mother’s name. You know it isa In this land I will be at his mercy. 

common thing to do the like in France.”’ ‘You think he will kill me? 

Yes, I know it is,” assented our hero. ‘*T fear he will.”’ 

_ “ The old gentleman waited to assure himself} ‘‘ You can dismiss the fear. | I am the equal 

lo identity and when he learned that I\ of a dozen ex-brigands and pirates. What is 

indeed the daughter of his former comrade | his name? 


rosie nounce beca i ‘« Jean Fenier.” 

; theodehiy for - eens did all I poker “Good. I will take care of Jean. You will 
muke bim comfortable, and he appeared very | not be troubled with him, and now answer me: 
r j tor my attentions,” | you have confided much to me, do you intend 
” Is the old mon living?’ asked Bardie. | to trust me still further? 

“ Ko, he died in his bed, died suddenly and! ‘‘1do. 


‘* You have located the mines?”’ 


ty te 4 B > ted to : ” 
rte Us ea a ty eee ae "the par ) ““T have not; all I know is that they are some- ‘* Rut he has shown his hand already, 
yore would have brought him here is the | where here in Mexico.”’ if} ae has? 
p 28, 


“You have the map?” 
4e fT ” 


ot being in in land. J told you ee ©?) 
eee : ; Yes. How? 
a. oes ies as bes joow 5 -~ D om “ And ou will trust it to me?’’ “T was tracked when I came here to-day. 





“7 aie: He bas evidently located mf, 
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‘‘ Nothing until after I have made the calcu- : ‘ The gentleman ig not a stranger to the 
lations,”’ ady, a. 
ue Mae you read the whole narrative?”’ ‘‘I know better; and now, sir, as you have 

‘No, but I will, for I have just studied | been refused all information, I will excuse yOu, 
out the location. Now I will go away, but I if Me will excuse me? ; a 

ink it will be wise for you to change your; ‘‘ Yes, you can go.”’ 

Cae hoteliers 5 ' ae ‘““You must make an explanation or render — 


‘‘ No, we will soon leave Mexico. We must | the oe saticfaction.”” , 
leave. We must escape from Jean Fenier.”’ se i iat We. , 
bE wilt attend to his case, Let me see; after Yes, or re will go to jail, and you would , 
all, you need not fear him. I rather think he | Tather die, I know, than rot in a jail ance ia 
will seek to dispose of me, then he will seek to] “’ Oh, you wish e scare me sae a duel,” — 
find you again. He has not your eee He i ie wish to afford you a gentleman’s oppor- 
i bodily harm. When he learns | tunity. : 
tehen t. will Haw fikpased of him.” “Pam willing to accept tLe opportunity.” = 
*, When shall I see you again?” “And you will render satisfaction to the 
Bee a ee house and returned ee ie will be any satistection to him to let 
to his otic rolled ties shoes he found Gadding | me kill him he shall have that satisfaction with 
awaiting him, and to his comrade he said: Pleasure.” 
“«Tt’s all right, old man.” Our hero’s visitor stared, ? 
“Ah, what now?” “Sir,” said he, ‘‘ you are not speaking seri- 



























** And means to do you harm?”’ 

**No doubt, but he will run into a snare, 
Now, madame, we will talk matters over at our 
leisure. I will take these papers away with me 
to-night. I will make the proper calculations, 
and with a map lay out our course, and if these 
caves with these Immense treasures are in ex- 
istence I shall find them.”’ 

A moment the madame remained silent, but 
at length she said: 

‘*T have another revelation to make.’’ 

‘** Proceed; tell me all.”’ 

‘*T am in your hands. I must confess to you 
the romance of my life.”’ 

Our hero smiled. He was a man of wonder- 
fully quick apprehension, and he discerned that 
the fair widow was about to make a revelation 
that should serve as a warning to him not to 
fall in love with her. 

“You can trust me as though I were your 
own brother,’’ he said. 

There came a glad look to her face, and she 


t 


said: Met aut * ‘* We have found the lost mines.” _ {ousl te sv 
“It is as a brother alone I will trust you. ‘‘ What do you mean?” t ; hs 
** Certainly, that will be understood.”” “ Just whatl say.”? a Do you understand what I seek? | 
Our hero spoke with peculiar emphasis. “Do not talk in riddles.’’ fi ae fe ae 4 
“There is now no need for me to tell you] | «qm not talking in riddles.” at, sir : 


more. All is understood,’’ said the widow. 


** Then explain.” “ A funeral, I think.”’ 
“No, you must make to me the revelation,” 


Our hero told his wonderful story, and when # You admit you insulted my friend?” Q 


i i inkle in his handsome : imedett “TI did not. I knocked him down, and I | 
eee co ea atl ere eRe think he deserved it, but if he wants to be 
“‘T am engaged to be married.” ‘“‘T should say it was, but I always felt I knocked down again I shall accommodate him. 


“* That is all.” at 
‘** No, it is not all. You intimated there was 
& Woman connected with this engagement. I 


‘And do you really believe there is any-| <, Certainly.’ si 
thing in it all?’’ With weapons? 


‘‘T do, as sure as I am talking to you at this| ‘* Yes, sir.” 


a 


‘ 


= so fond of romantic tales you must tell me | moment.” Ps Rant ae sereenlnse ene fi 
a es matt ‘*Tt is all a wild dream.”’ . +e : : ; 
If you insist I will. ‘Ty may seem fo. DAL neemaiae AONE Have you a friend to whom you can refer ‘ 


me?”’ oh 
; ‘ “I’m a stranger in Mexico, my only friend ig 
** And you expect to find all this gold?” : ; a 
“1 do, and now listen. I want you to serve ee aoe Dee ane oe aie bees 


me. : ** At what hour?” 


“*T insist. ’’ 

*“When I was very young there came to 
board with my mother a young man, who be- 
longed to one of the noblest families in France. 
I was but the daughter of a poor soldier, the 


living reality.” 














































child of the keeper _of a pension, but he fell| “‘ I will.” f at Our hero named an hour. 
in love with me. He was poor. My mother ‘ [have some hard calculations to make. “«T will come.”’ =e 
would not consent to the marriage, and I was I can not aid you there. ** All right, sir; adieu.” tae 


forced to marry a tradesman, a merchant, who 
was doing a thriving business, but I always 
loved my Louis.’’ \ 

The madame stopped, and our hero said, im- 
patiently: 

“* Proceed.’* ‘ 

*“ My Louis is still unmarried, and his ances- 
tral estates are in the market. It will take 
millions of francs to buy them.’’ 

a aak the widow stopped, and again Bardie 


of Proceed. 2 
“* He still loves me.’’ 


““No, but I want you to stand guard over the} The stranger left his card and departed. 
widow’s house. ry “* Well,”? muttered Bardie, ‘‘it is coming 

‘I can do that.” | ,, | about just as I desired, and [ will have that — 

‘* That is all 1 desire you to do at present. fellow Jean in an hospital before to-morrow’s _ 

Our hero explained to Gadding how he could | sunrise unless this whole affair is a bluff.’ 
find the widow’s house, and gave him other} And it turned out it was no bluff. : 
directions as to how he was to act under certain 
circumstances. Gadding started off to keep his 
vigil, and our hero sat down to his calculations. CHAPTER LXX. 
He had been engaged about three hours, and| Barpre had made a careful calculation, and 
rising to his feet exclaimed, ‘‘ Eureka!’’ and at! pis original suspicions were confirmed. He 
the same instant a hand was laid upon his| gemonstrated beyond all question that the 
shoulder. Our hero turned and saw a dark- original discoverer of the treasure caves had 





ee dee faced man standing in his room. Speaking in| jocated them for a subsequent visit by astronom- 
“‘ He will marry me.”’ Spanish, Bardie exclaimed: ical calculations. The exact spot was not 
“Well?” Where did you come from? i. thus located, but a general knowledge of their 
‘I fled away from Paris.”’ ‘. T knocked, and you did not attend. bearings served as a direct guide to the secret 
“T see.” **T did not hear you.’’ caves. 


‘* Tt is all the same, I’m here.’’ 

‘“ Yes, you are here, and what do you want?” 

‘* Your name is Bergenza?”’ 

The latter was the assumed name under which 
Bardie was traveling in Mexico. 


““T hope to find these treasure caves.” 

es es?” 

‘Tf I succeed I will not go to Paris dower- 
less.”’ 

“* You wish to present him his ancestral es- 
tates?”’ 

‘It is a wild dream, but that is the dream I 
cherish.”’ 


The manuscript gave a recital of the manner ; 
in which the original discoverer had made his _ 
discovery. The party claimed that he was taken 
prisoner by a tribe of Indians, that he dwelt. 
Thal Wgay mine ke Sir shee a oe of years, and he also re-_ 
an) You claim to he-aceentleman?? pe ow he had saved himself from being mur- . 
6c Oo. > 


\ 





$4 sue ee may be realized.” ae onne to represent a gentleman.” he had teen! nee pHaouer hires cohen ik 

‘* You really think so?” pe Well 27 3 be burned acrifici 
aoe {gues inmuted «trend of mine at |B.MUME, MABE ake, “The Siri ete 
Then ou hope to find the treasure caves?’’ night. who was an able astronomical student, remem. 
‘. “*T do,’’ came the answer. ' aon tee mean the fellow I knocked down bered that upon the very day that he was 
Medel i doomed to die there was to occur an eclipse of 
CHAPTER aie ae eee? gentleman whom you assailed at| the sun, and at once he determined to take ad- 


vantage of the superstitious credulity of the 
Savages, and saved his life. He sent for the 
i ‘ 3 chief, and informed him that the Great Spirit 
No, sir; you did not.’” \ did not desire that he should die, and he told 
“You may have your opinion, I have mine.’’| the chief that ‘the Great Spirit would that da: 
“It is possible you may have had the right to | express his displeasure and frown upon the con- 
act in the lady’s behalf.’’ templated burning. Then at the hour set for 


AGAIN there came a look of indescribable 
grief to the widow’s face. She exclaimed: 

** Oh, it is too wild a dream!” 

“Listen, As sure as I am talking to you at 
this moment I truly believe that the treasure 
caves exist.’’ 


““T served him right under the circum- 
stances,’’ : 


** And that the gold is in them?” ‘*T did have the right.’’ * | the sacrifice the sun would hide j 
se ” “ce ° r e 1t f 
‘. Yes. : If you can prove that the gentleman whom | veil, and thereby the red man vrai Rae 
Z, And you will find them?”’ I represent has no complaint. to make—” the Great Spirit expressed his displeasure 
I will if they exist. There is something | ‘* Well, what do you wish me to say?” > 


l i ° It so happened that the eclipse Was to com- 
th at you to explain your right to act for|mence at about the very hour that the victim 
e lady. 


strange in all this, but I really believe it is our 
destiny tc find them. Stranger things have 


was to be burned 
»happened. This is a land of gold and silver **T had the right.”’ The chi impressed 
ene is and. fy Me 5 chief was great : 
\ and it is all within the range of possibility and * Will you explain your right?” white man had said, marine forth ana cant 
Bracticabllity that we shall find these treasures.’””| ‘‘ No.”? sulted with his medicine man and his bra 
3 aoe tae i ar refuse?” ae it was pactanrained to wait and see if the 
‘Fes at? ; EAS CNR rediction of the doomed rifled, 
I should die of joy were I ever able to buy| ‘I warn you, sir, it will be better that you : The man was bond Gua wail but the 
| ’ iS 


the ancestral estates of my Louis.” 
ae : . 
ij We will wait and see what will come,’’ 
What shall we do?”’ 


should do so,”’ torch was not applied, and all the red men were _ 
se : ; , i - 
I have no explanations to make to a_ assembled to beliold the verification of his o 


stranger,” diction. The prisoner facetiously stated 
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moowr, and at the first sign of the obscuration 
he Indians set upa great shout. They ran to 
ay betas him, and when the 
sur almost total he was looked 
special favorite of the Great Spirit, 
= moment became a great power 


t 

Lennie the relater stated that he 
da fondness for the wild life, and became 
ly a member of the tribe, and on one of 
in the remote fastnesses of the 
all vered the treasure caves, and 
it was he determined to escape from the 
ms and avail himself of his wonderful dis- 
y. He did escape, but upon his return to 
pe Was taken ill, and confided his manu- 
and the secret of his discovery-to a rela- 
‘tive. The latter was a conscript, and was mor- 
tally wounded in an engagement, and he in turn 
pomfided the secret to a comrade, and the latter 
ras the who confided it to Mme. Nerac, 

md thus some of the preceding possessors of 
1 manuscript had been enabled to 
avai ves of the strange secret. 

_Our hero awaited the return of Gadding, and 
when the latter returned Bardie said: 
_ “Tom, there is no doubt in my mind but 
that we are to become millionaires. 1 have 

tudied the manuscript and the charts, and I 
m I can find the lost caves. 
SB aoe will attempt to do so?’’ 


_“ Am | to go with you?” 
_ “ If you choose.” 

‘I will go anywhere with you.”” - 

‘All t; and now tell me, did any one ap- 
r at the house?’’ 
Yes, there was aman who came prowling 


: ‘Did he enter the house?’ 
4 io, 


* He had it under surveillance?’”’ 
Yes.’’ 

“* Did he see you?” 

a. Len Buy 

* Did he address you?’ 

*wW aoe 


=e 


. 


* Nor you him?” 
7. 0.” 5 

* You are certain he saw you?” 
. , es.”’ . 


“* Did the owner of the house see you?” 

“I think not. She came out upon the bal- 
cony, and I think saw the prowler.”” 
: But did not see you?” 
~ NO. 4 


ps - the man attempt to enter the house?’’ 


All right. Iam goin there now to make 
arrangement with her, but in the meantime 
ave other business on hand. I am going to 


» 


ight aduel.” 
“* You are going to fight a duel?” 


- es. > . 
“With whom?” 
aS The fellow with whom I had the fracas at 


os 7 ‘ou as not moe a cate ra ; 
' to be such a fool.’’ 
You will be kilied.”” : 


; is upon our track. We can not 
avoid him. He will trail us wherever we go.”” 
And you will seek to kill him?’”’ 
_* No, he seeks to kill me.” 
You are not acting wisely.” 
“ My dear old fellow, have you confidence in 


honor?’ 
Yo." : 
In my wisdom?’ 
ee to not consider me s blodd-thirsty 
— 


- Vater. 1 propose to act wisely in this 


trust m ae udgment.”” 
fans pou cnn sree 7 fee. 
ully connidered what I’m about to 


not Gee away? 


“a 
” 
- 


r a 





VS oC iy 4 ww, 

vod agg ea * 

“ Very well, I'm willing to abide your good |. 
Judgment. r 2 

“tT thought you would, and you must aid 
me. 

. — as your second?” 


**T will."’ 
“The man was here to see me while you were 
ne, ; 

** The man himself?” 

*‘ No, his representative,’ 

** Well?” 

“ He will come again to confer with you.” 

“* And what am I to do?” 

_* Make all the preliminary arrangements. Let 
him choose the weapons, name the hour; in- 
deed, settle the whole business to suit himself.’ 

** And mes mean to let him murder you?” 

** No, I will take care of myself.”’ 

= Very well; as we are in for it I will obey 
your instructions.’’ 

“* Good, and I will convert the whole affair 
into a farce. I have settled upon a plan.’? 





CHAPTER LXXI. 


BarDIE proceeded to the home of Mme. Nerac. 
and was kindly greeted. The lady said: 

__“* My house has been under a strict espionage 
all the afternoon.”’ 

“And who was it who kept it under surveil- 
lance?”’ 

“* Jean Fenier.”’ 

“You recognized him?”’ 

“*T did; and 1 was frightened almost to death. 
I feared that at any moment he might to seek to 
reach my presence.” : 

“* He did not dare enter.’’ 

“Ah, you do not know him. He is a very 
daring man.” 

“* But he was well aware that you had a pro- 
tector near you?”’ 

** Were you watching?”’ 

**No; but a friend on whom I can depend 
was present to guard you.”” 

**Oh, how thoughtful you are!”” 

‘* We are living in a country where it is just 
as well to be on the watch when one has an 
enemy; but now let me tell you I am fully as- 
sured that the treasure caves are in existence.” 

** But can we find them?” ‘ 

*‘T can; but it is no journey fora woman. I 
am satisfied they are located in the remotest 
fastnesses of the mountains, probably in a quar- 


_|ter where the foot of white man has rarely trod, 


and where the most hostile Indians roam at 
will.” 

Again there came a strange doubting expres- 
sion to the face of Mme. Nerac. Our hero dis- 
cerned the glance of suspicion and said: 

“You must trust me now.” 

**'What do you mean?” 

‘** Your secret is mie.” 

ee Yes. >? 

‘* And I have no desire to take advantage of 

our confidence. I will talk plainly to you. If 
I had sought to take advantage I could have 
gone away carrying the documents with me.” 

‘** That is so.” 

‘** You have seen fit to trust me. I will not be- 
tray your trust. I will run all the risks, en- 
counter all the perils; and if I am successful I 
will make a fair and equitable division with you 
of all the proceeds.”’ i 

‘* Certainly. I have not doubted your honor. 

‘« Oh, yes; asuspicion has entered your mind, 
When J tell you it is no journey for a woman 
you are led to believe I have some ulterior mo- 
tive; but no, 1 am merely telling you the truth. 
And now mark me, by to-morrow’s sunrise I will 
have proved my fairness and honor.” 

“7 do not doubt your honor.” 

‘* Fenier has found me out.” 

*¢ Ah, I feared he would.” 

*« And I hoped he would.”” — 

“‘ He will seek to take your life.’”’ 

** He has challenged me.”’ 

“You will not accept the challenge?” i 

** Oh, yes, I have accepted the eens x 

“He will kill you. He is a noted duelist. 

**T do not fear him.” 

** You do not know him.”’ 

“He will know and remember me after to- 
night. ii A 
‘ You fight to-night? 
‘| ¥ee."! 
“Oh, do not meet him!” 
“* What shall we do?’’ 
* Let us flee away.” 
“ You fled from Paris?” 
» To." 


“And he followed you?” 

eee 

“* He will follow us again, 
tle the matter here and now, ’ 

‘* But he will kill you. He is a terrible man,” 

“So am I,” 

“ But you are an honorable man, He is a die 
honorable duelist.’’ 

“IT will be on my guard.”’ 

‘It is better that we flee away.” 

“*T tell you he will pursue us,” 

“If we go to California we may manage to 
evade him.’ 

“‘I do not wish to evade him. 
tle him, and I will.’’ 

** You will not be persuaded?” 

“No, I will not fail in my word. I have 
agreed to meet him.’’ 

‘* With what weapons will you fight?” 

““T have left the choice to him.’’ 

** He will name swords.” 

“* Well?” 

** He is an expert.” 

““Ts he?’”’ 

“* He is, I am sure.”’ 

“All right. He will discover that I am not 
awkward at that play.”’ , 

“*You are a very remarkable man.” 

“Yes, that may be. I want you to buy 
those estates for your Louis.’’ 

““If you perish I am lost. That man will 
have me in his power.”’ ; 

‘* Fenier?”’ 

ee Yes.’’ 

“* Let not your mind be troubled; I am equal 
to a dozen Feniers. 1 really will enjoy the 
strange adventure. I have fought duels before 
ae I fought dozens of them when in col- 

ege,”” 

“* Yes, but this will be different—a duel to the 
death.”’ 

STAT= no:7” 

‘* What then?”’ 

** A duel to the hospital.’’ 

“*T do not understand.” 

‘* Tf Jean Fenier is in the hospital he can net 
follow us.” 

‘* Certainly not.”’ ; 

‘* He will be in the hospital before to-morrow’s 
sunrise. And now listen to me: what are your 
arrangements for leaving?’’ : 

**T can leave*here at an hour’s notice,’ 

** You can leave at sunrise?”’ 

e Teen? 

‘* And will you be ready?” 

““Tn what direction will you go?’’ 

** To California.”’ 

“* And do you know how to travel there from 
here?”’ 


‘IT do. I’ve studied out the way.” 

** And you will take me with you?’’ 

** Yes, to Omaha, where I shall expect you to 
remain while I go on and find the treasure 
caves.” 


** Jean will follow us.’’ 

** You forget you will bein the United States, 
A man can not assail you there as he can in this 
strange land.”’ 

Bardie made positive and specific arrange- 
ments with Mme. Nerac, and then returned te 
his lodgings, whé¢re Gadding awaited him. 

‘¢ Did you receive a visitor?’’ asked our hero, 

“did.” 

‘* And are all the arrangements made?” 

ee Yes.’’ 

‘‘ When are we to meet?”’ 

“« At daylight to-morrow.” 

“« And who is to be present?” ; 

‘“It is arranged that only the principals and 
the seconds are to be present,”’ 

“« And the weapons?”’ 

** Swords.”’ 

‘‘ And the place where we are to meet is 
agreed upon?”’ 

‘* Yes. Ihave been to the place.” 

‘The fellow means murder,”’ 

“That is my idea.’ 

.“* Very well, I will teach them a lesson,”’ 

“You recognize the fact that he means mur 
der?’’ , 

“'T dot 

“‘ Then why meet him?’ 

“Tt suits my own purpose,” 

** You take a great risk.” 

* All right. I am prepared for all the risks.’* 

‘Your usual luck may carry you through, 
Bardie.”’ 

‘Bah! it is not a question of luck, I know 
just what I am about, and in a few months you 
and I will be Monte-Cristoes indeed, and don’t 
you forget it, my boy ” 


It is better to set. 


I wish to set- 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 


Barve retired to rest as unconcernedly as 
though he were to arise in the morning and take 
an early train instead of anticipating a deadly 
combat. He slept peacefully and well, and 
when aroused by i ree a was as fresh and 

igorous as ever in his life. s , 
ee it you are determined to meet this ‘man it 
is time for us to go.”’ ; 

‘‘T am determined to meet him!” — 

The two men proceeded to the appointed place, 
and upon eet a it a most excellent 

ot for a deadly combat. : 
 PBardie’s itusets and his friend were already 
on the ground, and, as it appeared, the two men 
were not red hot, as the term goes, for the 
combat. 

The principal’s friend had discovered during 
his interview with Gadding that the latter was 
an American, and the preparations were neces- 
sarily discussed in English, as the man had a 
slight command of the language. He had asked 
Gadding if Bardie was an American, and our 
hero’s comrade had answered that he was an 
Trishman. The man’s face was shadowed upon 
hearing the announcement, and upon the ar- 
rival of our hero and Gadding the second ap- 
proached and said, speaking in broken English: 

‘“‘ This combat can be avoided.”” | 

“ All right,’’ said Gadding: ‘‘ it is not of our 
seeking.”’ 

“Your friend can offer an apology and leave 
the city of Mexico, and his life will be spared.”’ 

‘“*T will make your statement known to my 
friend.”’ 

‘Do so.”’ ey 

Gadding repeated the man’s proposition ver- 
batim, and Bardie answered: 

‘*Yell him that I return the offer. I am here 
to fight, having been summoned; but if the 
other man desires to back down he can do so by 
leaving the city of Mexico at once.”’ 

Gadding repeated Bardie’s answer, and the 
man said: 

© Your principal insists upon a combat?”’ 

‘** That is what he is here for.”’ 

“Will you permit me to speak to him?’’ 

** Certainly.” 

The man approached Bardie, and said, speak- 
ing in Spanish: ‘ 

“* My friend would spare your life.’’ 

“* He is very kind.”’ 

““He believes that your interference was an 
involuntary act. He does not desire to force 
you into a combat.”’ 

** 1 am here at his summons and command.” 

“He did not at the time understand all the 
circumstances. He is willing to make explana- 
tions that may cause you to become his friend.”’ 

“*T have reason to believe that he is a villain. 
T have no desire to cultivate his friendship. He 
summoned me here to mortal combat, and I am 
here; let the fight go on.”’ 

** He would spare your life.’’ 

““He will have enough to do to save his 
own.” 

_ “* He has selected swords as the weapons, ”’ 

| ‘My favorite weapon. I will kill him.” 

| Bardie spoke in a very confident tone. 

** You wish the combat to go on?” 

ek OL 

‘* Your blood be upon your own head!”’ 

“‘ Lam prepared to take all the responsibility. ’’ 

_The man reported back the result of the intér- 
view; the two men held a few moments’ con- 
eee and the second again approaching, 
said: 

“* As your friend is determined to 
combat he goon.” . stitial 

** My friend did not seek this uarrel., i 
here at the command of your Hand aioe 
name, I understand, is Jean Fenier.” 

Bardie had instructed Gadding as to his an- 
swer, as the man laid claim to another name, 
When Gadding mentioned the name of Fenier 
the second of the challenger said: : 

‘You are really laboring under some mis- 
take.” 

Bardie overheard the remark and said: 

“Tam not laboring under any mistake 
I’m fully aware of the real identity of my pro- 
posed antagonist, and now let the combat pro- 
ceed. We are losing time,”’ 

** But there is some mistake here.” 

“Then the mistake has been made by your 
principal. We know exactly where we stand,”’ 

The second again returned and consulted with 
his principal, and it was apparent that they 
1 ee auite a heated argument, and Bar- 
aie remarks 
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‘‘ That was a good shot, unmasking that fel- 

low.”” 
ih third time the second of Fenier returned 
and asked: : Js 

‘‘ Did you come prepared with weapons?”’ 

‘“No. We expected you would be provided 
with them.”’ } y 

‘** Will your principal accept a choice of our 
swords?” z 

** Certainly. One weapon is as good as an- 
other to him.”’ 

The two men immediately commenced mak- 
ing preparations for the fight, and a few mo- 
ments later they were face to face, all the pre- 
liminaries having been well arranged. 

Bardie had tested his: choice of the weapons 
and was well satisfied. 

When the two men faced each other, Fenier 
said: 

“* You were told my name is Jean Fenier?’’ 

“¢ Yes. ” 

** Who told you?”’ 

** One who knows you well.’’ 

‘“*'You have been misinformed.’’ 

*“'We did not come here to discuss informa- 
tion.”’ r 

““T am reluctant to kill you.’’ 

“* Indeed ?’’ 

““T feel you are being misled. I have no real 
quarrel with you,.”’ 

“* You have forced a quarrel upon me.’?: 

“ It is not yet too late to come to an amicable 
understanding.”’ 

‘* Tt is for you to make the proposition.” 

“I will waive the apology if you will agree 
to leave Mexico.” ; 

** I propose to leave Mexico after this duel.”’ 

“* But you will die if we fight.’’ 

Bardie pointed to his weapon, and said: 

“This will decide that question.’’ 

**Can I ask you a question?”’ 

“* Certainly.”’ 

““Had you any previous acquaintance with 
ihe lady whom you served as escort at the 
| ball??? 

. ““ That is none of your business ”’ 

“*It is a fair question.”’ 

‘“T decline to answer it.”’ 

“Then I am to conclude that you never saw 
her before that occasion; and it is only proper 
that I should tell you that you have been gross- 
ly deceived.”’ 

‘* Have you anything further to impart?” 

_ “What do you mean?”’ 

** We are losing time.’’ 

“* You are anxious for the fight?’’ 

**T am anxious to get away from here.” 

‘Let mé impress upon you that if we fight 
you will never leave here.’ 

“* You are a boaster. Make good your words. 
I am impatient.” : 

‘* T have exhausted every means to avert this 
combat.’’ 

‘* You first solicited the quarrel, and I am 
here to answer your demand.’ 

‘‘ So be it; and let the consequences be upon 
your own head.”’ 


_—_—— 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 


THE combat began, and after a few passes 
and counter-passes there came a change over the 
Frenchman’s face; first it was a look of sur- 
prise, then one of anxiety, and finally there 
came.an expression of abject terror. He had 
learned within a few moments that he was 
pitted against a man who was his superior at 
the sword-play; a man who really was playing 
with him, and who could at his will end the 
contest, and then it was the real intention of the 
miserable scoundrel was betrayed. He leaped 
back quickly, cast aside his sword, and drew a 
ready cocked revolver. There was no mistak- 
ing his purpose. He intended a cold-blooded 
murder, The whole incident was but the act of 
a moment, when our hero, in order to save his 
life, was compelled to sacrifice that of the would- 
be assassin. 'The murderer raised the weapon, 
and it was discharged, but the bullet went sky- 
ward as the treacherous rascal fell to the ground 
pierced to the heart. r 

Bardie had not anticipated the tragedy. He 
had entered the combat intending to terminate 
the duel French fashion, He intended merely to 
wound his antagonist, but he was compelled to 
make it end in a tragedy. His act was one of 
self-defense, the same as though he.had been 
assaulted by an assassin upon the street 

_The second of Jean Fenier stood 
die approached him and said; 

‘That man was a murderer,’’ 


aghast, Bar- 
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“‘T did not know it. He represented himse 
to me as a gentleman.” Fa 
‘“‘ You were his confederate. 

The man turned deathly pale and said: 
‘* No, I am innocent.”’ | 
Bardie raised his sword. 
‘* Do you surrender?”’ 
“You will not kill me. 
‘* Will you surrender?” 
Fed will” | 
Gadding approached, and asked: | 
‘* Bardie, what will you do?” 
In a hurried manner, Bardie answered: « | 
‘We must secure this man, or he will report 
what has occurred, and we will be detained.’ _ 
The man exclaimed: ; 
‘*T will not report the facts,” | 
“You would do so at once.’’ 
‘* My own safety demands that I should not.’” 
‘*T will hold you guiltless, but 1 must pro-- 
tect myself.”’ “| 
Bardie had come to the place prepared. He 
directed Gadding to raise the body of Fenier. 
Gadding obeyed and carried it toa ravine, where 
he laid it down. Meantime our hero seized 
hold of the second and bound him hand and 
foot, and also placed a gag in his mouth, but in- 
formed the prisoner that no real harm should 
come to him in the end. The man was taken 
and laid ina clump of bushes out of sight; in- 
deed, he might have remained there until he 
died so far as there was any chance of his being 
discovered. ; 

“We are in a scrape,”’ said Gadding, ‘‘a 
serious scrape.’’ ; : 
- “You just leave matters to me. I know what 
Iam about. You remain in this neighborhood 
until you hear from me, and I will soon have 
matters all arranged.’’ ie 

Bardie hastened to the city and went straight 
to the house of Mme. Nerac. He was as cool 
as though he had just returned from a morning 
walk for exercise. He was shown into Mme. 
Nerac’s p=2sence, and asked: 

““ Are you prepared to go away?” 

oe I am, 7? \ . , 

‘“ It is necessary that you should go at once.” 

‘‘'What has happened?” tye 

“‘T will explain at some future time. 
must go at once.”’ 

‘“* Go where?’ | 

*“'To Omaha.”’ 

** And you?” 

‘*T will join you there.’ 

** When?” 

** As soon as I can.” 

‘* Jean Fenier?’’ ay 
** He is dead.”’ Ay? 

“* Dead?”’ : ; 

ce Yes.’’ : . : 
Bardie explained just what he had intended 
should occur, and then related just what did 
occur. The woman listened with a wild loa 
of terror in her eyes. ey ats. * 

‘* I will not be permitted to go,’’ she said. 

** You are not implicated.’”’ ~ t 

“But I willbe.” 9 4c. 

** You need have no fear.” 

Bardie related his plans. It was arranged 
that the widow should leave in the train. Bar- 
die was to remain behind to carry out certain 
plans he had in his own mind, and he was to 
reach Omaha as soon as possible. 
lady just how she was to proceed, and gave her 
to understand that she need not fear pursuit or 
interference in any way. : 

“Your bitter enemy,’’ he said, ‘‘ is dead; the 
man was not known to have been connected in 
any way with you; and as far as I am con- 
cerned, I can look out for myself, ’’ vid 

“* Suppose you die or are killed?”’ ? 

“Then you will have to’ get some one else to 
find the treasure caves; but I ask you to wait a 
least sixty days to hear from me.”? : 

Mme. Nerac completed all her arrangements 
to take the train; indeed, Bardie attended to the 
carrying of her baggage to the depot and saw 


her depart, 
he rejoined 


j « 


I am innocent.’ 
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It was about noon when ad- 
ding, and he then informed his comrade that he 
had completed all his arrangements for what 
they call in Ireland a ‘“* flit.’’ “en 

It was midnight when two horsemen, we 
mounted, reached the place where the duel } 
been fought, They dismounted and took th 
prisoner who had acted as Fenier’s second wit] 
them. They carried the man, after giving him 
refreshment, to the publie road, ae left him 
bound and gagged, but in a place where most 
certainly in the early morning he would be dis 
covered, and then they galloped away, : 
rode all night, and in the morning secured 
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ea goed refreshment, and started 
weil wight. 
fortamate that Baniie had secured a 
t they bivouacked 
n the morning re- 
them eleven days to 
the frontier, when they crossed into 
sold their horses, discarded 
that they had worn, and trav- 
a rail town, W they boarded the 
and within twenty days from the time of 
near the city of Mexico they arrived 


+ to feel uneasy, but Bardie bid 
sim have no fear. “‘ All the detectives are off our 
*k now, and in a few weeks we will be mill- 

res.” Our hero had become fully im- 
messed with the certainty that he was sure to 
iscower the treasure cave and secure the treas- 


‘Upon their arrival in Omaha they went toa 
ding-house, and as it was night, our hero 
ermined to aa search for the ma- 
me until the following day. 
Bright and early upon the succeeding day 
die started out to find his strangely secured 






























thing happened to him she would not lose her 
chance of recovering the treasure. 

Bardie acoompen ed Mme, Neérac to her resi- 
dence. She had secured furnished rooms, and 
had settled down to regular housekeeping with 
her maid. Upon reaching the house the two 
sat down and talked over their prospects. The 
madame said: 

** You still have faith in the truth of the state- 
ments contained in the record?’’ 

**T have.” 

** And you believe you can find the cave?” 

“Ty do.” ; 

** When do you start?” 

* As soon as I can find a guide.” 

Bardie remained a long time talking with the 
widow, and then departed. He intended to 
wander around and take observations, Our 
hero was a very keen and observing man. He 
took in his surroundings at a glance, as he 
had a wonderful knowledge of human nature. 
He was proceeding along the street when sud- 
denly he saw a man thrust from a drinking 
place. The man was of dark complexion, and 
looked like an Indian, though dressed in the 
conventional apparel of the white man; but his 
clothing was poor indeed. As our hero glanced 
at the man, a sort of intuition came to him, and 
he praec the fellow andin a kindly voice, 
said: 

‘* What is the matter, my friend?” 

‘*« Nothing,’’ came the answer. 

«* You had some trouble in that place?” 

The Indian flashed a look upon our hero, his 
dark eyes cee with intelligence, and in 
rather broken English he said: 

‘“« What does it concern you?”’ 

«Tt may concern me and concern 

«* Ah, what do you mean?”’ 


on again 


io 


+ 
mn 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 


Tr is but fair to inform our readers that Bar- 
die was somewhat of an enthusiast. He had 
vs indulged a dream since his first arrival 
im America of securing an immense fortune, 

fhen he pro’ to return to Ireland and fight 
the usurpers who were fattening on his ancestral 
estates, and when he met Mme. Nerac and list- 
ened to her remarkable narrative, he felt that 


you.” 


he dream of his life was to be realized. ‘* Are you hungry?” 
His prospects made him very happy and “No, [amdry.” — 
jubilant, and as he walked out through the SuDryl 
great western city of Omaha it was a buoyant * Yee. 
‘heart that throbbed in his bosom. ‘* What do you want?” 
“He had received no word from Mme. Nerac,| ‘‘ A drink.’ 


“Why do you not get one?” 
‘JT want whisky.”’ 
“Why do you not get whisky?” 
‘<7 have no money.”’ “ 
_ JT will treat.” 
‘You will treat?”’ 
«é Yes.”’ ‘ 
«Thank you, I will drink with you.” 
* Come.” . 
Our hero moved toward the saloon, and the 
Indian said: 
“‘ No, not there.” 
‘* Why not?” 
“He will not give me a drink.” 
“* He will if you go in with me.” 
‘* Yes, he will.” 
oe No.” 


and really was not fully assured that she had 
arrived in Omaha, but on his way to the hotel 
where he hoped to find her,.he was compelled to 
pass the depot, and mere curiosity caused him 
» glance in, when his eye fell upon a veiled 


f Patdic had worked a complete metamorphosis 
» his appearance, and one who had seen him in 
exico would not recognize him in Omaha; but 

+ a glance he recognized the form of Mme. 
_ Nerac despite the fact that her face was hidden: 

under a veil. A train came in; the woman 
_ eagerly scanned the passengers as they alighted, 
‘and then with a sigh she turned away, and at 
‘the same instant our hero approached her, and 


in a, he said: 
“How do you find yourself, madame?’ 


a 
J 

4 
‘J 

a 


Come.”’ 


“7 think not.” 
“I never saw you-before, sir.”’ 

“J met the madame in Mexico.” 
“ Never!” 


tender—a German—exclaimed: 


The gentleman ¥ 
_ Who are you?’ 

“* His f ve i 

“ How shall I know that you are his friend? 

- Our hero laughed, and speaking in English, 


waid: 

"You do not recognize me?’ 
The moment our hero spoke English the ma- 
his voice, and exclaimed: 


grip on 
” 


eyes that emphasized the warning. 
“You just go behind the bar, 


” 


is an honest 
would let rum alone he would be all right; ‘and 
they do say that he is a brave fellow in the 
meereen ars but he’s a big duffer around the city 

ere. 


learn, that fellow is just the man T want. 
lieve he will just suit me for the expedition.” 


Mat Denison, and finally he came upon him, 
The man was lounging around the railroad 
depot. Approaching him, our hero said: 


The lady gave a start, and after a mom nt} * : 
id, speaking in English: ‘We will try. ” 
“You have made a mistake.” he He a A a out. ‘ 
hero in Spanish, and said: “‘T reckon not. Come along.” 
oT me Meare Ra The man hesitatingly followed our hero, and 


they entered the saloon; it was a low place, at 
best, and as they walked to the bar the bar- 


“Here, get out there, half-breed. You can’t 


“Yes; and the madame is looking for an ar- ( “ 
gival from the city of Mexico.’’ comeinhere!” | iy p 
" Woman-like, the madame asked: . He comes in with me,’’ said as ] 
_ “How do you know?” I ee t care who he comes in with, he can 
“I bring a messag' g come here. 
, 7 Aoi Sehom?”” wee Bardie beckoned to the half-breed to advance 
oe who was to meet you.” to the bar, when the bar-tender ran out from 
behind the couriter and made a rush toward the 


half-breed. The latter would have run away, 
but Bardie seized the German and tightened his 
the fellow’s arm so that. the: man 
squirmed under the pressure, and he weakened. 
There was somethingin that grip that warned 
him, and also there wasa gleam in our hero’s 


old fellow, and 
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Ts he an Indian?”’ asked Bardie 
‘*No, he is a half-breed, and an awful beat, 


He is a smart fellow if he would let rum alone, 
There isn’t a better hunter in the country than 
that lazy rascal, and yet he hangs around Omaha 
to skin drinks. 
dozen times within the last week.’' 


I’ve kicked him out of here a 


- ** What is his name?” 
‘He goes by the name of Mat Denison. He 
fellow, J will say that, and if he 


, 


As our hero left the saloon, he muttered: 
‘* Well, I reckon I am in luck; as far as se 
be- 


Bardie wandered around seeking the fellow 


‘* Halloo, Mat, why did you leave me?” 

‘‘Didn’t suppose you wanted me any more 
after you had given me a drink.” 

‘Yes I did. You are just the man I’ve been 
looking for.”’ 

‘‘ Looking for me?” 

ae Yes. ” ei 

‘What do you want of 

“‘T reckon I want you. 
talk.’”’ 


‘*] don’t know you.” 

“That's all right.’ 

** Do you know me?” 

ee Yes.’’ 

‘“‘ Where did you ever see me?” 

‘Oh, you would not remember if I were to 
tell you.”’ 1 

«What do you want?” 5 
- “Come and have something to eat with me 
and I will tell you all about it.” 

‘Don’t want anything toeat; want whisky.”’ 

The half-breed had a habit of speaking in the 
sententious manner peculiar to the Indian. 

“You shall have some whisky, but you must 
eat first.’’ “74m 

‘* Give me whisky first.”’ x 

‘* And then will you eat?” 

z «se Yes. 9 

‘*Come along.”’ € 

Our hero led the way toward a saloom. , 

“‘ Not there.”’ ; 

“Why?” ps 

“He throw me out.”’ : 

“Come along.” 

‘*-You look out?” ; 

“6 Yes. ” 

‘Don’t like me here.” i 

“They will like me.” tc 

** Better not go.”’ 

“*Come along.”’ 

** All right.”’ 

Bardie led the way into the saloon, but the — 
moment they entered the door the bar-tender, # 
regular rough, exclaimed: 

“* Get out of here!” 

Mat would have started away, but Bardie 
caught hold of him and held him, and address- 
ing the bar-tender said: 

“This man is with me.”’ 

‘“«T don’t care who he is with.”’ : 

“é I do.’’ , 

“You are no better than he is. You ‘ git® 
out of here with him!” 

Bardie stepped toward the bar, and the bar- 
tender made a rush from behind the counter, 
and running toward Bardie made a, lunge at 
him, when quick as a flash our hero dealt him 
a blow that knocked him clean off his feet; in- 
deed, he was knocked so hard that as he fell his 
feet reared up in the air. He almost made @ 
double turn. The man regained his feet, ram 
‘behind the bar, and seized a pistol, but Bardie 
was at the bar, and he presented a cocked re- 
volver at the fellow’s head, and said: 


me?”’ 
We will have a 


uh 


counter. 


“1 am so glad ou have come!” eae Pet 
_ “ Did you fear I would deceive you? attend to us, or you'll get hurt. “ Hold on, my cocky, or you go down.” 
“No; 1 a ou wo d fail to get a 5 — in tones that indicated that he} 44 man was sub ne re: once, He found 
from that “ the that he had struck a Tartar, and it 1s a country, 
5 am here,” f we pee s for the drinks?” just in that quarter, where Tartars in home- 
al stopping?” “ ee ‘rascal has ‘hung me up’ enough spun ane The man laid his weapon back 
- eee ” ~ 1 and said: 
“have out vom instructions, and I already. inted toward the Indian, when|, “ Why, halloo! I did not recognize you. I 
e have done L ae hove ret he yes 1 B ' ; took you for a duffer that was in here the other 
wis met — ae ae “T pay this time.”’ day. an 
have.” aeons “ T thought you did, 
“ yo a The bar-tender extended his hand. Bardie 
“y ne on eur, CHAPTER LXXY. took it, and as the fellow was not a heavy man, 
ve Tus half-breed took his drink and hurried | our hero ac tually jerked him clean across the 


into the 
change a 






ew words with the bar tender. 


pal fo « apirit of fairness, had returned 
. yey Nerac, « that in cam any 
a e 
7 ” é 
/ , 


pret, and our hero remained to ex- 


The man was mad but did not dare te show 
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his anger. : 
and when Bardie said: 


‘* Now get around there and give usa drink,” 


he “ got’ in short order. 


The half-breed had been a silent witness of 
the whole extraordinary proceeding, and when 
Bardie called him up to drink, he stepped for- 


ward boldly. 


The two men took their liquor and started to 


leave the place, when the bar-tender called: 
** Come in again!”’ 


‘*} will when you want a little more active 


exercise.” Pee, 
Once in the street, Bardie said to Mat: Li 
** Now we will go and get something to eat. 


‘*’You are a ‘ terror,’ ’’ said Mat. 
Ami? cr f 
“Yes. That fellow in there frightens every- 


body in Denver.” 
“* Does he?’’ 
ni RBs / 
“Well, he got a good scare himself this 
morning.”’ 
** He did.” 
“‘ We will go and get a good meal. Where 
shall we go?’’ 
“*'To the railroad saloon.” 
pee tie at 
The Indian had said he was not hungry, but 
he eat like a ravenous wolf when once the fare 
‘was set before him, and after the meal Bardie 
said: 
“* Mat, you are pretty well acquainted in this 
country?’ 
peat, 
**T want to go back in the mountains.” 
gee All yight)?” 
** Will you go as my guide?” 
**'No, I'll get you a man,” 
*'Why won’t you go?” 
“Don’t want to go.’” 
“ You must go.”’ 
“ Why?”’ 
“7 want you.” 
** How long will you be gone?” 
~“ T don’t know.” 
** In what direction do you want to go?” 
Bardie, during the long railroad ride, had 
studied up the map pretty well, and had gained 
an idea as to just where he was to look for the 
rings, and he named the section. 
“' What! you want to go there?” 
weyes.:” 
“You will never come back.” 
** Never come back?’’ 
Y ee INOw 
' “Why not?’’ 
Boing there but wild Injins and griz- 


** Have you ever been in that section?” 

** Yes, once, with a surveying party, and we 
Were glad to get back,’’ 

os Then you know the trails?”’ 
ak €*Yes,?? 

** You are just the man I want,”’ 

** Can't go.” 

** I will pay you well.” 

** How much?’’ ; 

** A hundred dollars a month, and give youa 
good outfit.”’ 

‘“ You will take whisky along?” 

eX 8:7” 

‘I will go,”’ came the answer. 





CHAPTER LXXVL 


Havine secured the half-breed’s consent to 
accompany him, Bardie set to asking the man 
uestions, and was amazed at the fellow’s won- 
erful intelligence as concerned the particular 
service for which he had been Siiiced: . 
Bardie ascertained from Mat all that would be 
necessary for the trip, and giving the fellow 
some money as a sort of retainer, agreed to meet 
him at the depot that same evening. 
Upon returning to his boarding-house, our 
hero found Gadding laboring under great ex- 
tement. 
“ [have been recognized!’’ he said. 
** You fave been recognized?” 
46 Yes. >? 
** By whom?” 


“Twas going through the streets, and I saw | 


% Dean looking at me.” 
** Who was the man?” 


oe of the keepers of a jail in which I 


** You are sure he is the right man?” 


“Lam,” 
. And he recognized you?” 
I’m sure he did.” 


oe 


t is queer how a man fails to escape being 





He took the whole thing as a joke, 





















recognizing him,”’ 
‘* Yes, I am a goner,’’ 
** You are, eh?’’ 
UTE 


than we are.”’ 
‘* What are your plans?’’ 
‘* We leave here to-night.’’ 
** We do?’’ 
i eas oe D 
** I may be captured before to-night.” 
“‘ Did the man dog you?” 
“*T think not.’’ 


comes we will be all right,’’ 


a rap at the door. Bardie and 
taken up their quarters in a small hotel. 
“‘ Who’s there?”’ called Bardie. 


see you.” 


“Ts he?” 
“ Yes,” 


of me he can put in his left eye.’’ 


him. Bardie approached and asked: 
“‘ Do you wish to see me?” ™ 
FINO RISITe ir 


the man.”’ 


**'You know me?’’ 
ee Wess. g 


fore.”’ 
** Your name is Hewson?”’ 


“That is my name.” 


‘* Who are you?’”’ asked the man. 
** You ought to know me.”’ 


here.”’ 


keeper said: ‘ 
** Were you ever in prison?” 
“You were.”’ 
** Yes, I was a keeper.” 
;, And do you not remember Gadding?” 
“You are not Gadding.”’ 
“* And you do not recognize me?”’ 
** Oh, you can’t play that on me,’ 
“You know Gadding?” 
ce I do. 3? 
‘‘ And you think I am not Gadding?” 
“‘I know you’re not.” 
“* Well?’’ 
“ Tt’s well to you.’’ 
“* What do you want?” 
** You are a friend of Gadding’s?”” 
** Yes, I'am.” 


thought, and he said: 
“* Yes, I am a frie 
** He is in town,”’ 
** Is he?”’ 
** Yes.” 
“* How do you know?” 
‘“ I saw him to-day.’ 
“You did?”’ 
é Yes, ”?> 
*“T tho 
ee I do;*’ 
*“ Why didn’t 

saw him?’’ 

‘I was not sure of my man.” . 

** You have business with him?” 

ae Yes.’ ’ 

“You can talk your business to me.’”* 

“You are his friend?” 

“ae I am.,’’ 

** I'd like to see him,”’ 

“You can’t.’’ 

“‘ I can’t?” 

“é No. ” 

«Why not?” 

** He has left town.” . 

“* He has left town?”’ ° 

ee Yes ” 


d of Tom Gadding.”” 
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recognized when once there is a purpose in 


““ Well, now, old man, you just leave this 
affair to me, and in twenty-four hours we will 
be where we can laugh at detectives, keepers, 
or any one else who is not stronger and braver 


“* Well, you just lay low here, and when night 
Even while our hero was speaking there came 
sadding had 
“There is a man down-stairs who wants to 
‘“ By George!’’ cried Gadding, ‘‘ he is here.”’ 
‘Well, you just take things easy, and I will 
go down and see the man, and all he makes out 


Our hero descended the stairs and was shown 
into the bar-room, and a man was pointed out to 


“You sent up to my room, did you not?” 
“I sent up for a gentleman; but you are not 


‘“ Let me see; I think I know you, anyhow.” 


“I don’t remember ever having seen you be- 


“* You used to be a keeper in a prison?” 

Bardie spoke in alow tone, but he saw he 
had struck it right, as the man gave a start. 

**T don’t recall you; but come, let.us sit down 


The two men retired to one side, and the ex- 


Bardie, as our readers have been informed, 


was a man of wonderfully quick apprehension, |as he spoke he watched the expression of the 
and he discerned that his comrade had nothing y ‘ P a the 


to. fear from the ex. keeper, at least, so he 


ght you wanted to speak to him?” 


you speak to him when you 


: 


‘He must have gone rather suddenly.’* 
** He did.”’ ro 
se Why?’’ 
“* Because he recognized you?” 
“Ah, I see. He was afraid of me?” 
‘“* Well, to speak plainly, there were reag 
why he was not anxious to renew his aw 
quaintance with you.” ” 
‘* He is an escaped convict.’’ ’ ee 
‘* So you say.” | 
‘* He feared I might want to return him 
jail?’ 
ue That would be a natural conclusion unde 
all the circumstances.” 
- “ He is mistaken.’’. a 
‘Ts he?” a? 
“Yes; I am really his friend, and I have 
good news for him.” a 
‘“* Were you looking for him?”’ ee "ay 
‘“* No. eeting with him was accidental.” 
“* And you have good news for him?’”’ * 4 
ee Yes, 2 * 
‘“ Relate the news to me.” ” 
‘* I'd rather see him.” 
‘* But I tell you he ‘ skipped.’ ” i 
“* He was foolish,’’ met 
‘* Not as he understood it.”’ . - 
‘That is so. Well, I suppose I might as well 
let you into the thing.”’ | 
** Certainly.” 
fou will see him again?” 
‘*T will.” 
“Ww hen.yh ay a 
“‘ Soon.”’ ; el 
The ex-keeper thought a moment, and then 
said: sight > 
‘““He has been exonerated as concerns that — 
express robbery.”’ <i + ieee 
“* He has?”’ ; (ibe ee 
*<'Yes,’? {seh 
6é How 9”? ‘ : 
“* One of the men engaged in it died.” 
** Well?” 8 
“‘ Before his death he made a clean brea 
the whole affair, and furnished te case 
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tion to the detective who was on the 
detective followed up the clews and interviewe 
several others of the gang who were in jail for 
long terms, and between you and me, the detect- 
ive admitted that ever since Gadding’s comvic- 
tion he had doubted his guilt.”’ ‘(Wit ae 
‘* What you tell me is true?’ ha a 
“eé es. >? oe : 
‘* And does the company know the facts??? _ 
“ They have obtained a pardon from the. gov-— 
ernor, and they are anxious to make amends to 
Gadding. I tell you it will all come out right — 
in the end.’’ : Lb yee 


- 


' 





A 


ee 
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CHAPTER :LXX VIL. one 


BaRDIE was delighted. He believed the 
keeper’s statement, but he said: 


‘f ane you tell me is true?” Ss 
4é t ish? . . ig z % 2 
‘* Have you any proof?” 


“*T have. . oP Re 
‘* Let’s see your proofs,” Lee 
The man produced a newspaper in which — 
pete Was an account confirming all that he had 

said. 4 
“‘ Gadding is not far away,” said Bardie; and — 


3 eee 


ex-keeper’s face. 
‘* I know that he is upstairs.”’ 
“* Well, he is.”’ 
“* He need not fear me. 
ding.’’ 


I always liked Gad- — 


‘ve just one word to say to you. Ishall _ 
bring Gadding down to see you.” . . a 


ell?”” yes 
““ If you have been up to any trick, it will be — 
bad for you personally,” ‘ 
““ You threaten me?”’ wi) sn 
a, Nai 
right. I’ve let you the truth 
that’s all.’ a eel ae 
** You must have,’? sl ee y 
“ You will give nothing away 224) ae 
** Certainly not.”’ "te 
_Bardie ascended to his room. He found Qa 
ding in a very uneasy state, 
° ue you see him?” , 
es.”” 


‘* What did he say?” a 
‘I tried to play myself off as Gadding, bas 


4 


he would not have it,” 
“ He really saw me then?” : 
Gn: ‘Ne 
““ And recognized me?” 
ae Yes,” ° 
“T’m a goner,”’ 


) aie = 7 
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** Why?’ 

‘“*T want to end my thirst before I eat,”’ 

‘You will go mad if you go on drinking.”’ 

“Oh, no, I won't.” 

Bardie ordered some drink for the poor 
wretch. Any man is a wretch who drinks, or 
becomes one in the end, 

_After they had been sitting a little while, Bar- 
die again remarked: 

** 1 fear I will have no use for you.” 

“Yes, you will,”’ 

** | know how jt is with you fellows,” 

** How is it?’’ ee 

“You think you swear off, but you never 
keep your promise to yourselves,”’ 

























































Seaway 3 a 
You are golag down to see him.” 
} surrender met" 
“\ Mame you, I have been a constant 
aad expense wie 
is better for you to meet this man. Sup- 
him up here?” 
@& you choose, and remember I do not 
oe. Lean see it must be a 
Ts danien to have aman like me hanging 
rs ™ said our heno, “ when I desert you 
, right hand wither. No, sir, I will 
. Ill fight for you to the last 
of im my veins, You need have no 


x here, and the woman told me he was the most 
wonderful guide in the West, only that he 
drank, I can find out about him from her.” 

“Oh, it’s all right. I can secure the man I 
want, And as it may be that I shall start to- 
night, I will bid you good-bye as a precaution.”’ 

Our hero gave the widow a great deal of ad- 
vice as to how she was to act under certain 
snetececies, and finally left her. He was walk- 
ing along when he saw a man staggering along 
ahead of him, and at a second glance he recog- 
nized his whilom guide, 

‘** By George! there’s the rascal now!” cried 
Bardie, and he ran forward and clapped the 
half-breed on the back, and it was no easy rap 


r, that man has good news for you.” * |he gave him. The fellow made a movementas| ‘‘TI do.’’ 
g Good news for me?” though to draw a weapon from his belt, but on] ‘‘ You do?” 
Yes. the instant recognized our hero, and exclaimed:} ‘‘ Yes.” 


“| have no guarantee that you do.” 
_ “See here, captain, I tell you I will be all 

right, and I will guide you to the caves.”” 

*‘ You will guide me to the caves?” 

€é Yes. > 

** What caves?” 

““'The gold caves.” 

‘“‘How do you know I want to go to any 
caves?”’ ' 

‘*7 know you do,” 

“*T never said I did.” 

“*T know you did not.” 

‘‘Then what makes you think I want to go 
to the caves?” 

** You made all your inquiries about the local- 
ity where the caves are situated.’’ 

“ Then you have been to the caves?” 

** Never.” 

‘* What do you know about them?” 

‘‘T’ve been near them.”’ 

‘* Near them?” 

e Yes.”’ 

‘* What doing?”’ 

“* Surveying.’’ 

‘* Were you looking for them?” 

“‘No. I did not know about them when { 
was there.”’ \ 

“‘ How did you learn about them since?’ 

‘«* An old Indian told me about them.” 

** What did he tell you?” 

*« About the caves.” 

‘«« But what did he tell you?’”’ ; 

“He told me there was gold there,” 

Why didn’t he get the gold?” 

‘* He did get some.” 

‘‘ Why did he not get it all?’’ 

“* He couldn’t find the rest.”’ 

‘* Why didn’t you go and get the treasure?” 

“Weill, I had an idea of going, but no ons 
would fit out an expedition; they thought I was 


‘** Here I am!”’ 

‘“* Yes, but it is not here I was to meet you.” 

‘‘ Well, you see I had to have just one good 
co It’s all right. I will be a good man after 
this.” 

** You think you will be.”’ 

«Yes, and I will take you to the caves, or die 
in the attempt.” 

Bardie was thunder-struck when he heard 
Mat allude to the caves. 


What do you mean?” 
ust what I say.” . 
; ee news can he have for me?” 
He tell you.” : 
Bardie, old man, it’s all right; but he has 
fooled you and worked you. Yes, there is a 
Aree reward for my capture, and he has 
played’ you; but it’s all right.”’ 
am notan easy man to ‘play,’ and if he 

has * *me he will never get the reward, 

at’s all; and it will not end in any mishap to 
ma; but I know it’s all right. See here.” 
Bardie handed to Gadding the newspaper that 
lained an account of his exoneration. When 
iding had read it he burst into tears. 
“ Can it be true, Bardie?”’ 
“Tt is true; and that man down-stairs can 
rive you all the particulars. He is really your 
“ Bardie, Iam glad on your account, as much 
ws on my own, because this confirms my story 





CHAPTER LXXVIIL 


Ir was indeed a remarkable admission to fall 
from the lips of the half-breed, as our here had 
not mentioned one word to him concerning the 
treasure caves. Seeing the man was drunk and 
talkative, Bardie determined to draw him on and 
find out just what he meant and just how much 
he knew about the caves. 

‘* How can you take me anywhere?’’ demand- 
ed our hero. . 

‘« Ah, I can guide you. I know the country 
better than any man living. My grandfather 
was chief of the tribe that lived and roamed all 
over the section where the caves are situated.” 

“‘ What caves?”’ : 

“The gold caves,’’ came the startling an- 
swer. And the answer was the more startling 
as it really dashed all our hero’s wild dreams to 
-atoms, i 

Bardie was a sensible fellow and a quick 
thinker, and the fact that the caves were known 
and talked about almost induced him to set the 
whole story down as a myth, some Captain 
Kidd treasure business. 

“-You’re a miserable fellow,”’ said Bardie. 

**T know that.”’ . i 

** Well, you are. 

** Yes, I know I am for getting drunk.” 

‘* Exactly.”’ 

_ Tm all right now.”’ 
- “No, you’re all wrong. You are of no ben 
fit to me.” 

“‘ That’s where you don’t know me.” 

‘« 4 drunken guide is of no use to any one.” 

“‘T will not be drunk when we start; you 
don’t know me.”’ 

‘IT am finding you out wey fast.” 

‘Yes, but you have only found me out a lit- 


— 


“TI never doubted your story, Tom.” 

_“ This seems too good to be true, Bardie.”’ 
‘It is true. Iam satisfied.” 

_ “Tf it is, I will be able to clear myself of all 
ihe charges against me.”” my 

yes; and you can assume another name, 
md you will be a rich man.” 
ae really believe yet that we are to suc- 


“Tam very hopeful, Tom.” . 
* There is one thing; I am not recognized in 
the crimes wherein I am really guilty, and I 
2 made restitution in every case but one.’’ 
fou can make restitution there in good 


a y + 
'““ Bardie, if I am assured of being let alone, I 
can earn an honest fortune. I long to be an 


2? 


hones ani respected man.” . 
You shall be, old boy. But will you see this 
bp B) ig na! ' 


OEP 

m ‘Yes, i‘ will.” 
_ The ex-keeper was shown into Tom’s pres- 
ence, and confirmed all that had been said to 

yar hero. 

Gadding was really a happy man. 
At the appointed hour our hero started to meet 
t Denison the guide so as to complete his 
rramgements for their departure, but the guide 


lyin a 
"hen you tried to fit out an expedition?” 
Fee Abs oe eles 
“« You are all off as to my purpose, old man.*” 
“Tam? . 
Yeas” 
‘* Ain’t you going to the caves? 
‘«T am going on an exploration trip; but sinoe 
you have mentioned about treasure caves, if { 
come within the neyo of them I will 
course.”’ 


99 


did not show up. tle. See here, I’ve been starving for whisky, | go and search them o ‘ 
. George!’ muttered Bardie, ‘‘ I believe I] and now I’m going to have all I want, and| ‘‘'There is treasure there. Yes, sir, smelted 
ve him, after all.” then I’ll be all right, and I will not want any gold.”’ hy 
more until we come back from the trip to the} “‘ How do you know? 


"He waited a long time, but Mat did not put 


im an appearance. ie proceeded to call upon 
th Soni. and to her he imparted his plans, 
t was pened that she should remain in 
Omaha until received word from our hero, 
nd finally she said: J 
pow that we shall succeed?’’ 


‘‘ The Indian showed me an ingot.”’ 

«¢ Where is the Indian?”’ ; 

‘He is dead. He and I were going to start 
an expedition, but he got drunk on the 
of his ingot, and was killed in a quar 

“‘ How long ago did this occur?” 

‘© About two years ago.” 

“And you have spoken to people about these 
Cae ag 

‘«' To one or two, 

“You wanted them to organize an expedi- 


tiont”’ 


“6 ” 


es. 
“And they wouldn’t do it?” 


caves.” 

‘“‘ Come along with me.” . 

All right; but I am going to have all the 
whisky I want. I will take it all to-night, and 
to-morrow I am done.” 

‘Do you consider yourself a man?’’ 

‘“‘No, I am only a half-breed. Don’t you 
know that?’ ¢ 

_ And do you not know shame? 

“No, I don’t know any shame. I know when 
I want whisky.” 

Our hero saw that it was useless to preach to 
Mat in his then condition, and he said: 

“I am sorry for you, old fellow, but I do 
not think I shall need your services. i 

* Oh, yes you will need my services. I will 


be all right. 


“* When?”’ Jatt 
By to-morrow night. 


ather tired of answering that ques- 
eaid Bardie; ‘‘ but I will do so once more, 
snd now mark well my words, if those caves 
are in existence, | shall find them; if there is any 
Jid in them, I shall receive it, and if Ido you 
shall have your fuir and equitable share.” 
mide» not doubt your honor, it is your suc- 
a ar" 
I will succeed if there is anything in which 
yee, and don’t you forget it; and really, 
pone et confidence in the whole 
and shall not Pe to the cop 
oti | have prov t there are no sue V ‘ ino”? 
y Re “ But when will you be all wrong again 
a wies 40 eo to mart?” . o Not until I am discharged from your serv- 
to start this night, but my | ice. j . 
‘ ish I could believe you. “ 
nad had secured appears to have gone “4 i . believe me. VM be all right. 


Fi “ Well, come along.”’ 
oat eee Our hero took the fellow to an eating house 


and ordered some supper for him. 
Hh “1'm afraid to eat,’ sai ’ 
ke ork 

7 = woman who bas done some w 

Mt, an the other day wn Indian parcod 


‘* You are afraid to eat?’’ 
i 


“Tf [could depend upon you, I would take 
you with me.” 

“You will take me with you.”’ 6 

“J do not think I can.” 

“Then you will never find the caves,” 

“‘Tam not looking for the caves. I am ag 
a scientific expedition.” 

* But I’ve told you about the caves,”’ 

ee Yes,’’ 

“Tt might suit you just to explore them.” 

‘* That is s0,’’ 

“And I can guide you to them. Yes, 
and I can show you other wonders that 
make your hair stand on end, You muss take 
me with you and no one else,”’ 


we ” 
» wy 
’ ad 


* 
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“Why no one else?”’ 


** Because we will find the treasure our-| get down there.’’ 


selves."’ ie 

‘But [am not going for treasure. 

**Tam; and I’m going with you,’’ came the 
answer. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 


Our hero was really delighted with the/y 


strange declarations of the half-breed, but he 
did not let the man discover his delight, but 
played on with the scientific scheme. 

wo days subsequent to the events we have 
related, our hero, Tom Gadding, and the guide, 


Mat Denison, made their start, fully equipped | g' 


for their journey. One thing was in their favor. 
The start was made in the most favorable season 
of the year for the trip, but one month follow- 
ing the day of starting a sad event occurred. 

at Denison had proved a faithful guide. 
He had remained sober, and had proved him- 
self a brave and honest fellow. ’ 

On the day in question, the party were in 
the remote fastnesses of the mountains, far be- 
yond where the enterprising prospector had yet 
penetrated, and they were crossing a crevice, 
when poor Mat made a false step and plunged 
down a thousand feet. He disappeared like a 
stone thrown into a dark pool of water; there 
came one scream as he fell, and all was over. 
_ He was dashed to death. 

Our hero and Tom Gadding had passed over, 
and were attracted by the wild scream of terror, 
and turned only in time to see their companion 
disappear. A moment they stood speechless, 
then after an interval Tom Gadding broke the 
silence with the remark, made in a husky voice: 

“* He’s gone.”’ 

“‘'Yes,”” affirmed Bardie, ‘‘ the poor fellow 
has gone, indeed.’’ : 

“* How did it happen?’’ demanded Gadding. 

“* His attention must have been distracted for 
a@ moment, and at that fatal moment his foot 
must have slipped.’’ 

‘* What will we do now?”’ 

“* We are all right.”’ 

**How will we ever find our way back to 
civilization?”’ 

“*'You need have no fear, as I have made a 
record of all the bearings by land and sky, and 
I can start to-morrow, if necessary, and go back 
over the same track by which we came.” 

There came a moment’s pause, and Gadding 


“Would it not be wise for us to make a 
start?” ; 

**To return?” 

** Yes.” 

** Not this evening, 
thank you.”’ 

** And will you go on without a 

“* That is just what I will do.” 

** We will lose our way.”’ 

“* Do you think so?”” ~ 

“Tt can not be otherwise.’’ 

“Well, old man, you wouldn’t attempt to 
start back alone?” 

*“NO.ssir-” 

** You will 

SYeu,”” 

“Then it will be some time before we start 

to return.”’ 

*““Is it possible that you still hope to find 
those caves?”’ 

“* Yes, sir, I am satisfied I will find them. In 
the first place, I am fully convinced that they 
are in existence, and in the second place I am 
assured that we are in the vicinity of them. 
You will remember poor Mat never wavered a 
moment in his declarations as to their existence, 

e€ man was speaking of something he had 
seen, not what he had heard about.’’ 

““ And yet he could not find them.” 

rn He has certainly brought us pretty near to 


Tom, some other evening, 


guide?”’ 


go with me?” 


** You’re a man of wonderful faith.”’ 

“Tam, and I tell you now I have not traveled 
all these weary miles for the purpose of turning 
back defeated.”’ 

‘* Poor Mat!” sighed Tom. 

“Yes, poor Mat, and, by George, we must go 
down to the bottom of this ravine and see what 
has become of the poor fellow.” 

“You will not find a piece of him as big as 
your hand,’’ said Tom Gadding, with a shudder, 

*“*T would like to find even a piece as big as 
that. He was a noble fellow after all.’ 

“* But you can never descend to the bottom of 
the ravine.’’ 


** Mat did, I reckon,” 





‘running water, wandered on, and at length 
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pipes, and wrapped in their blankets, they 
before the fire. The excitement over, 
thonghts fell upon them, and it was Bardie 
said: . 

‘‘ That was terrible—the death of Mat.” 

“Yes,”’ said Gadding, “‘a chill still comes 
over my nerves at the remembrance. Poor 
fellow! how sudden it was, indeed.”’ 

“T tell you, Gadding, it’s true that ‘In the 
midst of life we are in death’ after all. Why, 
ten minutes before his fall, Mat was talking to 
me about the caves, and what he was going to 
‘do wher he got his share of the treasure.’”’ a 

““ He seemed to have absolute confidence im 
the existence of the treasure.” 


‘And I believe that is the only way you can 


‘1 do not propose to try that way.’”” i 

‘‘Do you know we are out of provisions? 

** Not quite.”’ 

“ We will be in a day or two, Our mules are 
dead, and here we are in these wild fastnesses 
with nothing but our guns and ammunition, 
and nothing to shoot for a meal.” — 

‘* My dear boy, I have a proposition to make 
ou. Remain right here, and I will descend to 
the bottom of the ravine.”’ 

‘* Where you go I go also.” 

“‘T can’t afford to lose you, Tom, and the 
death of Mat is a great shock.’’ 


‘I can not afford to lose you either. Ishall| ‘‘ He did.” d 2 
0 with you.”’ “*T still believe it all to be a wild dream. 

‘* All right, we will start.’’ ** You do?”’ 4 

Bardie had studied Mat Denison’s methods, **T do.”’ 


“‘ See here, old man, does not the coincidence 
strike you as rather strange and remarkable. 
Here are the manuscripts, and we get them from 
a party who comes from France, while we are 
in Mexico, then we come to the territories of 
the United States, and we find a half-breed 
Indian who knows all about them, who has 
such a well-defined idea that he is the first to 
speak of them to me, and he acts as our guide — 
without any instructions, eh?’’ 

‘* Did you not instruct him?” 

' £ Gia note. . 

a ae he led us here of his own volition?” 

ce es,”’ - 

‘* That is strange.” 

“It is strange when you consider that this — 
place agrees with the manuscripts as far as they 
indicate. ’’ , 3 

““ Is that so?’’ % 

“It is true. If I had come without a guide, 
and had studied out my route from the papers — 
and charts, I should have come right here.”’ a 

‘It is indeed very strange.” is 

‘TI tell you, old man, we are going to find — 
the caves, but whether or not we find the treas- a 
ure is another thing, but it is my opinion that f 
we will.’’ . 

‘Thus talking and speculating, the two men — 
passed the night until sleep fell upon them, and — 
covered in their robes and blankets, they soon _ 
fell into a good slumber. eee 

Bright and early upon the following morning | 
they awoke, started up their fire, Evehanaed 3 
ibe oe and Bardie started for some more — 
fish. In due time he returned with three beau- 
ties, and the two men had a good fish breakfast. _ 
The meal sustained their courage, and even ! 
Gadding for the first time in a week expressed 
a feeling of hopefulness. - 

After the breakfast they started down the | 
trail. It was a dangerous undertaking, but the 
two men had become accustomed to mountain 
climbing, and in good time succeeded in reach- = 
ing the bed of the ravine, and found a swiftly — 


and had become quite a woodsman, and it was 
in a regular trapper-like fashion that he started 
to find a trail down the tremendous cliff. It 
was about noon when he started, and the sun 
had gone down behind the lofty peaks when he 
came to a trail. It was a well-defined one, 
however, and it was with a cry of delight that 
he called out to Gadding, who had sat down to 
rest: 

‘* T’ve got it.” 

“What?” 

‘* A trail,”’ 

Tom joined our hero, and said: f 

** You will not attempt the descent to-night?”’ 

ce No. ” ’ 

‘© What will you do?” 

**'We will camp here. You make a fire, and 
I will stroll over and see what that rush of 
water means.” ; 

‘* There is a stream near us?’’ 

“* Yes, and do you not see we are on a plateau. 
Why, boy, I may find some game and we may 
have a good meal yet.”’ 

“You will not go far, old man?”’ 

‘‘ Just beyond the sound of a pistol shot.’’ 

Tom Gadding set to work to gather brushwood 
for a fire, and succeeded in gathering quite a 
heap, and he had a bright fire burning and 
crackling as the shadows of evening settled 
around. 

Meantime Bardie, guided by the sound of 












came to a place where a beautiful water-fall 
dashed down the side of a rock, and at the bot- 
tom was a bright, clear pool of water. 

‘* By ginger!’ cried our hero, ‘‘ this is just 
high!” “He approached the pool, and there re- 
mained sufficient light for him to see fish dart- 
ing through the clear waters. 

“Trout, as I live!’’ he exclaimed. 

Bardie approached the edge of the pool, 
watched his chance, and dischar eg simultane- 
ously both barrels of a magnificent shotgun 
that he carried, and as the smoke cleared away 
three magnificent trout rose to the surface, and 
turned upon their sides. . 

Bardie managed to draw them to the edge of 
the pool with a cleft stick, and when he lifted 
the beauties out he laid them down and just 
danced for joy, exclaiming: 

** Here’s a meal for the gods!”’ 


rushing torrent. a 
“That settles it, Bardie.’’ 
‘* Settles what??? _ ' 4 
“We will never find the piece of Mat as big ~ 
as your hand if he ever reached bottom here. 
He has been whisked far beyond our reach. [ 
thought it foolish to come down here.” 
“You did, eh?’ 
Tice Gdeit +e 
‘* Well, old man,”’ said Bardie, with a strange 
gleam in his eyes, ‘‘Mat was faithful unto 
death.’’ ~ 
‘“'What do you mean?” asked Gadding, ina 
low voice. Aa 
‘He has guided us by his dash to death right 
to the very spot, and I doubt if he would ever 
have found it in life.” : 
‘*'What do you mean?” ay 
Bardie drew forth his charts, and made a long 
study, and after due time said: 5 
““ We are near to the caves.” 
“* Are you joking?” : 
‘‘ We are sure to find them now, Yes, sir, it _ 
is a straight path.”’ 
*“ How do you know?” 
‘* See that rock?”? 
Bardie pointed to a most singular rock forma- 
ion, 
> “* Yes, I see it.” 
** You notice its peculiar form?” 


“Tad ey 
That is one of o&r x 


% 





CHAPTER LXXX, 


PROBABLY there can be no greater delight 
under any circumstance than that which filled 
the heart of our hero as he contemplated his 
three beautiful prizes, and when he strung them 
on a stick and started to rejoin Gadding he was 
a proud man indeed. 

_ So, old fellow,’? he exclaimed, as he came 
In sight of his companion, as the latter stood in 
the ruddy glow of the crackling fire, ‘* you 
thought we'd starve to death, eh? Well, here’s 
a dish that kings might envy.”’ 

. Well, ll be hanged!” ejaculated Gadding. 

Where did you get *em?”’ 

“I got them from yonder pool. Hear the 
waters sing, old man,” 

It took the man but a moment to knock off 
the blazing twigs, and, after the old hunter’s 
method, arrange their fish for a delicious broil, 
and when they sat down to eat they were about 
as happy as men could be. 

“By George,” cried Gadding, 
new life into me, I’ll admit.” 

‘“ Why, old man, it’s just glorious, eh? and 
what a jewel is salt,’’ cried Bardie, as he 
enone a bit of the juicy fish with the useful 

dle. 

The men eat to their hearts’ content, and 
drank of the pure, cool water that Bardie had 
filled his canteen With; then came forth their 


i 


“this puts t 
‘* Listen, and I will read. 
actual bearings.”’ 

_Bardie read from his manuscri t, and as he 
did so aeaee Pee each detail of the de. 
scription, and when our hero had conel ded, \ 
asked: ’ * y 

‘’ Did you really read from the manuscript” 
ee ir did.’”’ y * 















a a 


ting was greatly excited, and he said: 
~ edt formation in every de- 
‘I keow I did, and I've been looking for 


: Yea, od man, I've about 
every time I Ishi my head on my blanket this 


OC possitle, Baniie, that we are really 
Bad the caves?” 
™ Weare to find the caves as sure as my name 


‘This is wonderful.” 
' tis indeed wonderful, and it is true, old 


™ We can't find the body of Mat.”” 
We will — ane a, along the edge of 
| strean just ble that his 
hare been ares in,some OnST OGD. - > x 
One man; u sin- 
Tene. are yo y 


“ What do you mean?” 
_“ Are you really going to search for the 


. 
a 









the treasure business is 


some hours 
down for a night of sleep. 


~~ s 


—— er 
THE TREASURE OF THE ROCKIES. 





* Plenty of wood, but no 
** We shall see,”” laid 
**T do see,” 
a What do you see?” 
* The caves are all right, but I am satisfied 


Li >» 
** We shall see,” magination, 


The two men made an exploration, but it 
, ap- 
that there was but the one cave, and re 


was easily explored, yet there w 
=~ y were no signs of 


“A. aUrney for nothing, Bardie,”’ said Tom, 
ater, when the two men settled 


0 Tt would seem so, old man.’ 
“Yes, the cave is here, but there is no sign 


of treasure; there never has been any.” 


**-You may be right.”’ 
**Tam not blaming you, old man, not at all. 


We have made a good, bold dash for a fortune.” 


** Yes, we have.’’ 
The two men later on appeared to fall asleep, 
















**T don't know. 
decide.” 

a* ah a I decide?” 

** By telling me what this is!’* and Bardie ex- 
tended the ingot of pure gold, "em 


CHAPTER LXXXIL 


Tom Gappin@ glared as though he were daz 
zled by the head-light of an engine or had shot 
into his eyes the s a glare of an electric re- 
flector. He just gazed with distended eyes and 
open mouth, while upon our hero’s face there 
rested a quiet smile of delight and pleasure, 

‘* What is it?’’ asked Gadding at length, ina 
gasping tone, 

** What is it?” 

ee Yes.’’ 

‘*Can’t you see what it is?’? 

“Ts it gold?” ( 

“* Tt looks like gold, don’t it?”” 

“Yes; but is it gold?” 


I may be. You must 

















“* Feel of it.” 
Gadding reached forth his hand, and took 
the ingot. ‘ : 
_ “It’s heavy.” 
‘‘ Heavy enough for gold, is it not?” 
“Yes. Great Scott, where did you get it?” 
‘‘ Where did I get it?” ree | 
“se Yes’? 
“Do you 
caves?’’ 
“You ‘are fooling me.” 
‘* Does that ingot feel as though I were fool- 
ing you?* 
** But where did you get it?” * 
“* Why, old man, do you remember the story 
of Rezzero and the Inca?” 


‘‘'The Inca offered gold heaped as high as he 
could reach.” 3 
oe Am I dreaming ?’’ 
‘*T am really awake?”’ 
‘‘T should say you weren’t if you doubt the 
ingot.” 


but in fact it was only Tom Gadding wh 
did go to sleep. Bardie could not dlech: He 
had not given up yet. It still ran through 
his head that there was treasure somewhere, but 
he proposed to do a little exploring on his own 

account after his companion was really asleep. 
In due time Bardie rose up and looked | 
around, Tom was really asleep, indeed he was 
sleeping soundly, sleeping only as men can sleep 
under similar circumstances. Fully assured that 
his friend was nodding in the land of Nod, Bar- 
die arose, arranged a torch, and then taking a 
candle brought for the purpose, he set out.on his 
search. He made a careful study as he pro- 
ceeded, and at length he uttered a cry of de- 
light.. He found a crevice that had been choked 
, with sand a Ses showing that there had been 
a time when the waters had flowed through. 
a CHAPTER LXXXI. He set to work and soon cleared away the Soft 
THE men their meal, and took a long | g@ébris, and in time succeeded in making an 
esi, and at the same time Bardie studied his | opening large enough to crawl through. He 
was just bold enough to follow his nose, and 
once through, he found himself in a second 
cavern, and he had walked but a few steps when 
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a : 
s; what did you expect?” 
“ Dees not Fac ecath vont lead us toward 


sates?” 

That may be so, old man, but I would. 
hree days’ travel if I was assured we co 
md the poor fellow’s body.” ~ 
The two men clambered along by the verge 
wf the stream for about a mile, and at length 

me to a place where their further progress 


a Ve can go no further, Bardie.”” 


# so. 

akene whe will do?” , 
* Eat; and to-night, old man, we will sleep in 
e ireasure caves. 7 . ) . 


Ay 


forget we are in the treasure 


- 





ta 


* We have but one more ‘ bearing’ to find,” 


Psaid.- . ‘ { 


After a good rest the tram was resumed, 
d soon Bardie came to arport when he ‘ex- 


a + , 



























“men stared, silent and, aghast, until 


Our hero pointed to a little cleft in the rock, 
and tt en to a drawing on his chart. The latter 
was an exact copy of the real cleft. 

** Do you see?’ 

“Wh is it?” 

* The entrance to the treasure cave.’ : 

“ By George!” ejaculated Tom Gadding. 
_“It is so, by George, and by Tom, old man. 


“imposible to describe the expressions 
bat r upon the faces of the two men as 
eir was extreme. “hes 


: said. 
ee tall you we are here,” 


E yes.”” 
“* We have found the caves.” 
Yes.” 
‘And now comes the question of the treas- 


Xe W’re right.” ° 

Bardie started to enter the cleft in the rock, 
and in a moment he disappeared from Tom’s 
ight. The ee back, and a = mo- 
pents passed ere ’s head reappear 
“Come on, oldman.” — 


” 


followed Bardie through the opening, 
along a narrow passage until at 
th he capeanel in a great cavern. Bardie 
— was only sufficient to make 
f , but the men found a lot of 
and soon built a fire, and a bright 
around. 
it {a,”" said Bardie. “‘ When the 
’ the spring these caves are 
with water, and not with tressure.”’ 
paid no heed to Tom’s comment, but 


opuats for all thia driftwood in here, 


rr) 





















of gold. He rubbed his eyes. 
really dazzling, 
moment that 

stepped closer. He 
molded ingots in his 





my; we have enough for fires 


his foot struck against something, and bringing 
his light to bear upon if, his glance rested upon 
a human skull. “At first he was a little startled, 
but he soon recovered, for he was really a man 
of iron nerve. He walked along, and a moment 
later a sight met his gaze that caused him 
to stand aghast, and in low, husky tones he 
muttered: 


“‘ Great Scott!”’ 
It was a startling sight that met his gaze. 


His eyes rested upon several human skeletons, 
from which the flesh had wasted off, leaving the 
glittering bones almost perfect in their ghastli- 
ness. 


‘‘ Well,’ he muttered, ‘‘ [’ve found a grave- 


yard if I have not found a treasure cave.” 


He stood a few moments gazing upon the 


weird surroundings, and then stepped forward, 
and as he did so his eyes met a second wonder- 
ful sight, and he stoo speechless, with his eyes 
fairly bulging from their sockets. 


Piled against one side of the cave were ingots 
The sight was 
and he could not, but feel for a 
he was really dreaming. He 

He lifted one of the rudely 
hand—it was gold! yes, 
pure gold! He had found the caves, and, what 
was more, he had found the treasure. © 

He did not stop at the moment to theorize or 
geek to solve the wonderful mystery. He took 
one of the ingots, and returned to the first cav- 
ern. He extinguished his torch, and lay down 
to sleep as coolly and calmly as though he were 
again in his college bed in Germany. He slept 
well, but was the first to awake, an he sat with 
a glad smile upon his face waiting for his com- 
rade to awake. 

At length Tom did open his eyes, and seeing 
his companion was awake, he said: 

“¢ Halloo, old man; couldn’t you sleep?” 

‘“‘T slept like a top.” 

“* How do you feel?’’ 

“* Rich.” 


‘You feel rich?”’ 

4¢ Ves.” 

“You are bound to imagine you. found the 
treasure.”’ . 


“Yes, I’ve made up my mind to imagine I’ve 
found the tréeasure.”’ 

“ And what are we to do?”’ 

“ Arrange to carry the treasure away.”’ 

Tor thought he was fooling or that he had 
gone mad owing to his Jong dream of wealth. 

“ Are youdreaming, Bardic?’’ 





“ Bardie, what does it all mean?” * 

‘*1t means that I have found the treasure. ~ je 

“* You have found the treasure?’’ 

“Yes.” . . 

** Where is it?’’ 

‘* You have a sample in your hand.’ ~ 

“But where did you find it?’’ . 

“* Not far off.” 

«* And is there more?” = ea 

‘* A heap that will cause ‘you to faint, I tefl 
you my dream is realized.”’ 
a ee you have really found the treasure?” 

eo TY 08s les 

‘* When did you find it?’ 

“* Last night.”’ 

‘* Last night?” 

ee Yes,’’ 

‘Why, you went to sleep before me.” 

Didi?” 

ee Yes.”’ 

‘You are sure?” 

‘‘T am sure.”’ 

‘“There is where I fooled you, old boy. I 
did not go 'to sleep. I had an idea the gold was 
pace somewhere, and I meant to find it, and 
I did.”’ - 

‘* Where is it?” 

“‘'We will eat our breakfast, and then I will 
show you a sight such as no man ever beheld.” 

“‘T am not hungry.” . 

‘¢ But we must eat, all the same. We will be 
hungry some time, and it’s not healthy to go 
without eating in the mountains.” 

Their meal was prepared, and as soon as it 
was concluded, Gadding said: 

‘* Lead me to the treasure.’” 

“Why, man, you’re wild.’ 

“Tam. Oh, Bardie, you do not know what 
wild dreams have grown in my mind during the 
last half hour, and if you are really fooling me 
I shall die.’’ 

**T am not fooling you, old man.” 

‘« And you have really found the treasure?” 

‘*T tell you—yes.”’ 

‘*Oh, take me to see it.”’ 

** Come along.” 

Bardie led ‘his comrade into the treasure 
chamber. They went prepared with torches, 
and goon illuminated the treasure cavern pretty 
well, and Gadding’s eyes rested 5 a the golden 
heap, and he stood transfixed for fully five 
minutes, He was speechless, but at length he 
murmured: 

‘ Bardie, do I dream?”’ 

c No, old man, not as concerns that goldem 

pile.”’ 


50 


“Tt is really gold?” 
Tt ta.*? 

_™ And it is ours?” 
Yes, it is ours.”’ 
The men began an examination of the skele- 

tons, and then more closely surveyed the heap 

of treasure, and after an hour or so returned to 
the outer cavern. 

‘“ Bardie,’’ said Gadding, ‘‘ where did that 
gold come from?” 


** Ah, we can not tell.”’ 

*¢ Where was it smelted?’’ 

“That also will remain a mystery.” 

*“* Who were the smelters?”’ 

** Probably those are the remains of them we 
saw in the cave.”’ 


** And what is your theory?’ 
- “T have a theory.” 
** And what is it?” 


“The treasure gatherers made the cavern 
their treasury. Where they got the gold, as I said, 
we will never know, nor how they smelted it, 
but their fate can be easily traced. They were 
in the cave with their gold when the torrent burst 
suddenly upon them. They could not escape. 
They were all drowned, and their secret perished 
with them. That, in brief, is my theory, and I 
shall not seek to investigate any further. The 
gold is ours just as rightfully under all the cir- 
cumstances as though we had mined it and 
smelted it ourselves. One thing is certain, it has 
Jain here for over a eur and I believe the 
miners were Mexicans. Poor fellows! it’s all 
the same to them now, for had they not been 
eonned time would have called them in long 
ere nee 
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Second half . : 


«* And what are we to do?” 

*‘We can take our time in arrangin 
plans. No one will interfere with us; but 

and see what I can capture for a meal.” 

Bardie had his rifle all right, and reo 
outside the cavern, and had just reached the 
daylight when not more than twenty feet dis- 
tant he encountered an object that made his 
blood run cold. He was confronted by a huge 
grizzly. 

In a moment our hero recovered his usual 


our 
will 


nerve, and as he glared at the huge beast and 


remembered the proximity of the cave, he mut- 
tered, with a strain of humor in his voice: 

‘‘ That is the landlord, and, by ginger, down 
he goes.”’ 


Bardie was an excellent shot, and he had meta 
grizzly before when in company with Mat Deni- 
son, and the half-breed had instructed him just 
where to aim and drop his game. Bardie fired, 
and the great beast rolled over into the torrent, 
and was carried away down the stream, kicking 
and roaring, but he had received a fatal wound, 
and Bardie remarked: 

‘He won’t float far before he’s done kicking 
and roaring forever.”’ 

Our hero secured some other game, and he 
and his partner made a good meal, and then 
with their pipes lighted, sat down to talk over 
the situation. . 

‘‘ Bardie,” said Tom Gadding, ‘‘ we’re rich 
men.” $ 

‘* We are.” 

‘*But how are we going to transport our 
riches?”’ ‘ 

** We can do it, but it will take a long time.” 


THE END. 
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' Dis f , 7 ‘ 1 vn” we 
“The wealth is ours?” ae mag . 
“Yes.” ‘ f ' M 
“We must keep our secret?” = 
e¢ Yes a9 


a . 
“You are now really a Monte-Cristo.” = 
“IT reckon we will both be richer men thax 
Monte-Cristo.”’ , 4 a 
“Madame Nerac can buy the estates of her 
whilom lover.”’ 7 
“* Oh, she shall have her full share— bare 
to a third of the ingots.” {ae 
They then set about securing the gold and 
packing it ready for transportation. ey 
Having done so, they set out for Omaha to 
deliver to Mme. Nerac her fair share of the 
ld. She thankfully received it, and in a few 
day took passage for France. Arrived A 
she soon found hen early lover, Louis, 
tendered him such of the gold as was necessary 
to liquidate the claims on his ancestral estate. 
This was very easily effected, and with the re- 
mainder of the treasure they readily solved the 
wish of their lives in a happy marriage. Tha 
Tom Gadding, having proved that he was 
innocent of the crime which had made’ him a 
fugitive from justice, settled himself in a lucra- 
tive business, and is now enjoying the rights of © 
an honorable citizen. " of 
As for our hero, after marrying Grace Parrish ‘ 
and visiting those who had so nobly befriended — 
him in his trials, he set sail for the land of his 
birth, and soon proved his claim to the estates 
of which he had so long been deprived, in the 
enjoyment of which we now Jeave him, dis- 
pensing his riches with lavish hand, and causing 
many of the poor to bless the name of Bonanza 
ARDIE. , ; is 
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Pp - NO. 13.THE FRENCH DETECTIVE. 
The 7 ed by Vidocq, Lecog, and other eminent French officers, will find this book fully equal to any- 
— 9 who are familiar with the work performed Py ening 3 written of them. 


_BILLY WAYNE, THE ST. LOUIS DETECTIVE. 


with all the stirring incidents peculiar to that section of the country. 


NO. 14. 


A tale of the great South-west, replete 
NO. 15.—_THE NEW YORK DETECTIVE. 


f ker in bis native city, and the lights and shadows of the cosmopolitan metropolis furnish a tale of 
ie a series of adventures by a New Yor Soparalieled interest. 


f- 


ee Ae, senmgernints 
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NO. 16.—O"NEIL M’DARRAGH, THE DETECTIVE. z 


The hero of this story is endowed with all the astuteness, keenness of perception, and humor of his race, and in his pursuit of ‘criminals 
peculiar characteristics are prominently shown. { 


A! 


NO. 17—OLD SLEUTH IN HARNESS AGAIN. | an 


* 


The veteran in this story shows that none cf his old-time vigor has left him, and his scrapes and escapades bring vividly to the reader the ex ran 
: ordinary ability of this wonderful detective. te 


NO. 18:—THE LADY DETEOTIVE, + 


; ; ; ‘ ; ai i ini iti ine*of this novel, in attend- 
here is a peculiar interest attaching to a story of a woman placed in an essentially unfeminine position, and the heroine*o vel, in attend- 
, ing to hey strange duties, and more than holding her own with desperate law-breakers without any sacrifice of her womanly attributes, mak eS. 


an absorbing picture. 2: oa 
‘NO. 19.—THE YANKEE DETECTIVE. : ) 
The impassibility and shrewdness of tlhe New England character are shown in the hero of this work, and his successful -areer in the réle of ad en 

tective is brilliantly described. at 


i ‘ 


2, 
NO. 20.—THE FASTEST BOY IN NEW YORK. re el ae 
A record of some of the scenes in the life of a ‘‘ man about town.” Ze those not familiar with the seamy side of New York, this book will bea 
revelation. ch i aaa 


} “ y 


NO, 24.—BLAOK RAVEN, THE GEORGIA DETECTIVE,  — 


The history of Georgia has given us many exciting narratives, and in the story of “‘ Black Raven ” the lawless classes of the wilder portion of 
\ the State are made to furnish a tale of surpassing interest. Wy zd): it 2 yy Penge 
a oe 


NO, 22.—NIGHT-HAWK, THE MOUNTED DETECTIVE, 


‘The rare sagacity of a noble brute plays a prominent part in this story, and the detective and his horse form an invincible combination. fd 


: NO. 23._THE GYPSY DETECTIVE. a 


Some of the qualities peculiar to the Gypsy race seem to be of infinite value to the detect ive, and the feats performed in the interests of justi t 
the hero of this story are almost incredible to the uninitiated. "ete a 


NO. 24.-THE MYSTERIES AND MISERIES OF NEW YORK.  _ 


In this delightful story the various shades and peculiarities of life in the great metropolis are delineated with a masterful hand. Exciting inei 
dents and thrilling scenes follow each other with fascinating rapidity, enchaining the interest of the reader from the opening chapter to the last. 


NO. 25._OLD TERRIBLE. ee. a 


This novel is one of the most enchanting romances ever written. Its central character is all that his name suggests—terrible in his persistency and 
terrible in the execution of all his shrewd brain conceives in his line of duty. Readers of sensational literature will find in this great novel 
an inexhaustible store of interest. at oy, > 


| . / ) €.9% , ee hae 
NO, 26.—THE SMUGGLERS OF NEW YORK BAY. | ae 


i 


Many and startling are the crimes that have been committed on the beautiful waters surrounding the chief commerci ; eae 
; : Sey, : l al port of the World. 
n sensational interest they outrival:the famed exploits of Captain Kidd and his lawviead band of buccaneers, This novel ishobe aaa 


ene is ie manner in which their perpetrators were brought to justice, in such a vividly realistic manner as to thrill all lovers of the sen- 
sational in life. thay Oya 


ta 


NO, 27.-MANFRED, THE MAGIO TRICK DETECTIVE, hak 


{ 
d 3 
Mystery is the mantle with which habitual criminals always strive to cover their dark deeds Wh i : ? aie 
{ ] a A é LO. CON ’ en matched at their ga master of 
‘Inysterious ways, as described in this novel, a tale of entrancing interest is certain to result, and all readers, while ae Sees b Ma n 
fred’s deft arts, will also be deeply interested in following him in the pursuit of his profession, ; ‘ ae pa 


| NO. 28.-MURA, THE WESTERN LADY DETECTIVE, ~~ 
The wild and undeveloped sections of the West have afforded a vast field for moving incidents and startling scenes. Among such surroundings 


the author has placed his heroine, and the daring escapades which i f S i illi intel 
SAMRAT. WEhGOH oath aok taal Gh leas anes rg S which environ her career as a detective make a thrilling as well as deeply inter 


| ) : a ee 
NO. 29.—MONS. ARMAND; OR, THE FRENCH DETECTIVE IN NEW YORK. 


The French are proverbially a shrewd people, as well as being ext i i oH ~ 
qualities, and his manner of doing things in his chosen g orc y peusational in all. thelr fife methods. Mons, Armand inherits all th cir 


7 ; drofession i ics Sao ata ai a 3 
American metropolis. If you want a story that will pleas you, this iT ESSE eee ae ee arr Serene * ms 


é 7 1 ‘ _ i 
Riis ke ee es THE DASHING FEMALE DETECTIVE. 

» a8 her title suggests, has a dash, a vim, and a brillianey about e ; es. : ; a ‘ 
her amid the most thrilling surroundings, all of which, fre 1ealinee iy ecoribet in this obra ng tenet ee pls ms 
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NO. 31.—HAMUD, THE DETECTIVE. 


3” is one of those weird characters whose personality is invested with deep i j i 
! St sted | ep interest, and all his actions in the various réles in which 
he is called upon to act are replete with sensation. Fact and fiction are delightfully woven together in this entrancing story. 


\ NO. 32.—THE GIANT DETECTIVE IN FRANOE. 


* Giant Detective,’’ as his name indicates, is not only physically great, but great in all his professional perform 

- ire as nees. In th 
calling in fair France he meets with many thrilling adventures, and is always equal to the Shcadion You will find this R Senate 
ing novel. Try it, and be convinced. Bly 


P NO. 33._THE AMERICAN DETECTIVE IN RUSSIA. 


‘he land of the Czar has been fruitful, under his autocratic rule, of many deep-laid crimes, which have required great cunning and rare ski 

ee: ; . ee " . e skill to 
unearth. The American Detective’s experience brings him into contact with many hair-raising wiveblates in all of whlch he acquits him- 
_ self with rare skill and boldness. His career is well worth perusal. 


- 


NO. 34._THE DUTCH DETECTIVE. 


< 
umor, quaint and mirth-provoking, ripples through every line of this bright story, and disputes with many exciting adventures the interest 
of the reader. If you want a good, hearty laugh, this story will furnish it for you. If you want plenty of sensation, it will supply you with 


a 


me 
> 


NO. 35.—OLD PURITAN, THE OLD-TIME YANKEE DETECTIVE. 

rother Jonathan always prides himself upon his “‘ cuteness ’’ in solving the ways of the mysterious, and Old Puritan finds ample opportunity in 
the scenes through which the author leads him to exercise his talents to the top of his bent. This is a dramatic story, full of inter- 

est from opening to finish. , ‘ 


i 40, 36.—_MANFRED’S QUEST; OR, THE MYSTERY OF A TRUNK. 
his story involves in its plot a series of the most startling incidents ever conceived in the brain of an imaginative writer, but they are all in- 
sted with so much realism that the reader is spell-bound in following them to their conclusion There is not a dull line in the book, and 
described bristles with interest. 
ere. } a8 
NO. 37.—TOM THUMB; OR, THE WONDERFUL BOY DETECTIVE. , 
a that will prove of great interest to young people who admire a smart, bright boy who has the intelligence to cope single-handed 
with the evil-doers of the community, and who has the courage to accomplish all he undertakes, no matter how difficult. ny) 
a Ax : mo , ; : : 
eo sé : NO. 38.—OLD IRONSIDES ABROAD. , 


sovers of stories which have the scene of their action in strange countries, among strange scenes, will find an intellectual treat in this sensational 
pd novel. It deals with many queer characters, all of whom are invested with great interest. 


oes 
Sis 


yess -- WO, 39. LITTLE BLACK TOM; 
, OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A MISCHIEVOUS DARKY. 
‘is is one of the most comical stories ever presented to the public. The humorous performances of Little Black Tom are sure to be an effective 


panacea for the worst case of blues, dispelling them at once by their merry conceits and laughable situations. An excellent little story for 


the family circle. | 
ee NO. 40.—OLD TRONSIDES AMONG THE COWBOYS. 


he Hife of a cowboy in the Wild West is always full of adventure, and Old Ironsides, in his experience among them, meets with many thrilling 
Jaa ts on his journeys across the trackless prairies. Boys, this is just the kind of a book you are looking for. 


sO, 44. BLACK TOM IN SEARCH OF A FATHER, 
‘OR, THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF A MISCHIEVOUS DARKY. 
ek om ftied through the 3 of this book, scattering fun and button-bursting laughter on every side. He is as prankish as a young =! 


— o make his acquaintance through reading this book. 


, colt, and is sure to be a favorite with all wh 


TO. 42.—BONANZA BARDIE; OR, THE TREASURE OF THE ROCKIES. 


he grea gold mines hidden in the Far West are not more rich in treasure than this delightful story is in interest. Tt is full of instruction ané 
— adventure, and is sure to entertain every reader, no matter how critical his literary tastes may be. 


—-NO. 43.—OLD TRANSFORM, THE SECRET SPECIAL DETECTIVE, 


derful career of this great detective, and the wonderful manner in which he succeeded in deluding those whose deeds had placed him, 
on their track, forms one of the most delightful romances in the realm of modern fiction. 


e NO. 44._THE KING OF THE SHADOWERS. 


* 
; . ’ ; i rat © 3 1 is alwa 
waserr'r Y sharacter is an occupation involving a keen sense of perception and great courage, anc yt 
ote a do ioe v4 Ono Bhadower.” The King of them all is described with a free hand in this novel, and his many advent 


linked together, form an absorbing narrative. 
en ELLE LLL 
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NO. 45.—-GASPARONI, THE ITALIAN DETECTIVE; ae 
OR, HIDE-AND-SEEK IN NEW YORK. ‘ae 


i iti imi : lians who have come t 
to the police of all the great cities that there are many treacherous and desperate criminals among the Ita 7 1e 

. SN oRIEaE Gaeseron: in his duties is constantly beset by danger, and the successful manner in which he circumvents his enemies at ev eT} 
point makes a story well worth reading. a 


NO. 46.—OLD SLEUTH’S LUCK. 


i q be FAG 
ive, i i i i i d his luck in eluding 
he shrewd old detective, in his remorseless pursuit of evil-doers, meets many dangers that threaten his destruction, an Ss uding 
The eset and vanquishing his foes form one of the most remarkable of the many thrilling works that have described his exciting career. a 


NO. 47.—_THE IRISH DETECTIVE. | 4 3) Sg ame 


isti illi tive of actual life, delineating with startling fidelity striking scenes and stirring incidents in the adventurous life o: a 
Be ed ee ee shrewd and witty son of the Emerald Isle. meet a 
NO. 48.—DOWN IN A COAL MINE. ee 


“4 



















on 
12 


| 
° 
| 
| 
: 


f. 


his magnificent story is founded on facts connected with one of the most exciting periods in the mining strikes and difficulties in P 

ees during the reign of terror inaugurated by the famous Molly Maguire organization. A thrilling love story, involving the fort 
of a scion of a noble English family and the lovely daughter of a mine owner, forms a pleasing background to the sensational s 
portrayed. ' 


: Pre an 7 io 
NO. 49.—FAITHFUL MIKE, THE IRISH HERO. Pee eek 
Stirrtag situations, dramatic incidents, and heroic deeds are distinguishing features of all of Old Sleuth’s novels, and in this splendid narrative 
he has exercised his wonderful talents in his usual forceful manner, creating a story that is sure to delight every reader. a 1 


NO. 50,—SILVER TOM, THE DETECTIVE; OR, LINK BY LINK, 


In this work the writer teaches his readers a valuable lesson—tnat step by step, link by link, great things are achieved, great mysteries unra 





NO. 51—THE DUKE OF NEW YORK; OR, THE WONDERFUL CAREER ~ 
| OF AN ORPHAN BOY. . ae 


Much as Old Sleuth has given to the public in the form of interesting stories, in none of his works has he had such a broad field for his powe rfud 
pen. His solving the mystery of a poor bootblack’s parentage and bringing to him the title and ancestral estates of his ancestors, is told by § 
this clever*writer in his finest style. - 


‘ - 
s 


. : \ 
NQ,. 52.—JACK GAMEWAY ; OR, -A WESTERN BOY IN NEW YORK. ~ 


This brave Western boy acts as a model to every youth in the great city which was the scene of his many and thrilling experiences. — Read! 1g 
this book will do much to develop the energy and pluck inherent in the ayerage American boy. ae © x 


NO. 538.—ALL ROUND NEW YORK. > 
‘ E z vo 4% q : 
In giving this book to the public, its brilliant author has proved his ability as a writer of, that class of pure fiction so much needed at the pr esent 
day. The purity of its tone, and the dash and vim with which he clothes its hero, should endear it to every boy. se 


NO. 54.—_OLD IRONSIDES IN NEW YORK. a 


If the reading of ‘Old Ironsides Abroad’”’ was a pleasure, this will combine instruction with pleasure, at the same time giving the reader aia m 
prehensive view of the shady side of the great metropolis. This work is a masterpiece. a BX 


\ 


NO. 55._JACK RIPPLE AND HIS:-TALKING DOG. =a 


This book is undoubtedly one of the funniest ever given to the public. From beginning to end it aboun 
5 Ho situations. The talking dog is a host in himself.. Nota dry line in it. 


O02 BL Tea OBE H GOVERNMENT DETECTIVE. 


This subject has given its brilliant author ample opportunity for the portrayal of one of those clever m 


ferreting out counterfeiters, and this ‘‘Old Sleuth” has done in his inimitable style, bringing i 
thrilling situations and pleasing climaxes. ; meas ems pra e 


ds in. brilliant repartee and lave 


en whom the Government employs in 
ay his wonderful power of presenting 


TO BE ISSUED JUNE 25TH, 1892: 


NO. 57 BADGER AND HIS SHADOW. oe 
This masterpiece of detective skill and stratagem is replete with 
criminals. This story abounds in stirring scenes 


all the various devices and maneuvers which Badger employs while in pu - Sof 
to the lovers of romantic episodes. 


and situations of great danger, and is written in a manner that cap not but prove intere 
a 

te en ee 
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BY MRS. MARY £. BRYAN. 
. ; PRICE 25 CENTS. 
~~ . 

; TALE of passion, of remorse, of moving incidents, and fascinating 
man interest—one of the most delightful stories ever given to the 


lie by Mrs. Mary E. Bryan, and written in her very best style. 


iy ra 
The Rock or the Rye. (Comic. ) 

<a BY T. 0. DE LEON. 
yt Prick 25 CENTS. 


Tus is one of the brightest and wittiest brochures ever issued to the 
blic. It burlesques, with keen wit and blighting satire, the erotic style 
i sare of which Amélie Rives, the authoress of ‘‘The Quick or. 
xe Dead,” is the acknowledged high-priestess. Its wit, though pointed, 

always refined; its satire, though biting, never malicious. The book - 
profusely illustrated by the witty pencils of well-known comic artists. 
you want a rare literary treat, send for this book. 


Shadow and Sunshine. 

BY ADNA H. LIGHTNER. ab A 
2 PRICE 25 CENTS, 
?P RONOGACED by capable critics to be a story of great power in its 
eriptive coloring, its portrayal of life, its realism, dramatic force, and - 
en insight into human nature. A pleasant companion to beguile monot- 
y, affording plenty of cheer, entertainment, and mental relaxation. 


oe ; . . 

| Daisy Brooks. 

BY LAUR4 JEAN LIBBEY, author of “Miss Middleton’s Lover.” 
™ PRICE 25 CENTS. 


ms PLEASING story, containing all the best features of a well-con- 
meted romance. The characters move through the pages witha blithe- 
ess, dash and spirit which make them sentient with captivating interest. 


BY LAURA JEAN LIBBEY. 


5 The Heiress of Cameron Hall. 


Price 25 CENTS. 
3 : , 
’ “re Herress or CAMERON Hat” is a young lady whose person- 
ity many elements of human interest, and the authoress has 
ae with rare skill in the construction of an exceedingly clever tale. 


vat to beguile time pleasantly for all who may read this pretty story. 
4 Y . 


marrias 


BE: MARGARET LEE, author of “Faithful and Unfaithful,” ete. 
FE Price 25 CENTS. 


great novel has won the highest commendation of the press and 
wherever it tas become known. William Ewart Gladstone, ex- 
“n Minister vt Engiand, hae pronounced it to be a work of entranc- 
ng faterent, andi all who read it will readily indorse his high opinion. 
io can aflnd to mies» perusal of this splendid book. 
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7 Lizzie Adriance. 
BY MARGARET LEE, author of ‘‘ Marriage,” ete. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 

A HIGH-TONED work of fiction, brimful of human interest in every 
chapter. The characters are all drawn with the full, free hand of a 
perfect student of human nature, and the incidents and situations are 
all tinged with the best impulses and the noblest aspirations of the human 
heart. This is a novel worthy of a place in every refined household. 


8 Madolin Rivers. 
BY LAURA JEAN LIBBEY. 
Price 25 Canis. 


Tx episodes in the life of a charming but very practical young lady 
who moves impericusly through life, swaying hearts by her many ac- 
complishments, and meeting with many exciting adventures, are pict 

 uresquely described in this novel with a rare blending of realism and 


fidelity to nature. 


9 Saints and Sinners. 
BY MARIE WALSH, author of ‘‘ Hazel Kirke.” 


Prick 25 Crenyzs, 
Tux story upon which this novel is based appeared in dramatic form 
on the stage of the Madison Square Theater in New York, and was one 
of the greatest successes that was ever performed in that refined temple 
of the drama. Miss Walsh has carefully preserved all the incidents, 
situations, and climaxes which delighted thousands who witnessed its 


performance on the stage. 


{0 Leonie Locke; or, The Romance of a Beautiful New 
York Working-Girl, ee 


a BY LAURA JEAN LIBBEY. 
Price 25 CEnts, 


’ Tue daily life of a New York working-girl gifted with beauty and 
burnings and delights which enter into her existence are beautifully 


talents which fit her for a high sphere, with the trials, temptations, heart- 
portrayed in this delightful love story. Itisa novel sure to fascinate ali 
who read its pages. 


{1 Junie’s Love-Test. 
BY LAURA JEAN LIBBEY. 


Prick 25 Cents. 


ALL lovers of romantic literature who have read this pretty love 


story pronounce it to be one of the 
is bright in every line, interesting 
from the beginning to the finish. 
place in the story, and all will find it well wort. 


and you will be pleased. 


fay 


best that Miss Libbey has written. h 
in every incident, and entertaining 
There is nothing dull or common 
hy of perusal. Read it, 


19 Ida Chaloner’s Heart; or, The Hushand’s Trial. 
BY LUCY RANDALL COMFORT. 


BRevern 25 Cents. 


Mrs, Comrort in this entrancing story portrays with rare skill tee 
workings of the human heart in its various emotions, Her scenes are all 
sketched from actual life, and the incidents are 80 thoroughly invested with 
realism that the reader becomes spell-bound under their magical influence, 


a cena 
or will be sent to any address, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
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Diefe populiire Novellen find die beften in der deutfdjen Sprade. Daf, diefe qrofe 


tung und cine ftarte Unterridhtaqewalt der Deutiden der Vereinigten Staaten ift, und eine grofe Hilfe 


deutide Sprache {tudiren, fann niemand leugnen.” 
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27 Die junge Frau, von H. Wachenhusen....... eee 20 oe ane ieee rae ane eat Ty oa Nis sista Wea eee a 190 Sie AC pape Konigs , ven &. 
nheim, von Th. von Varnbiiler............. 10 e silberne Hochzeit, von S. Kohn.......... wel Er Len ike Leese tesseeeseeeee sence: 
39 Aur dee Bahn aes Verbrechens, von E. A. Kénig 20.| 110 Das Spukehaus, von A. von Winterfeld.......... 20 | 190 Eine Aegyptische KGnigstochter, vou G 
30 Brigitta, von Berth. Auerbach..... 10 | 111 Die Erben des Wahnsinns, von T. Marx.......... 104s Zweite Halfte..... ae f bon aoe eee 
81 Im Schillingshof, von E. Marlitt.... 112 Der Ulan, von Joh. van Dewall............. +ee+. 10} 191 Sanct Michael, von E. wees ele 
82 Gesprengte Fesseln, von E. Werner............. | 118 Um hohen Preis. von E, Werner............-.... 20 | 191 Sanet Michael, von E. one Beste ae 
33 Der Heiduck, von Hans Wachenhusen. 114 Schwarzwilder Dorfgeschichten, von B, Auer 192 Die Nilbraut, von Georg i a i ee a 
84 Die Sturmhexe, von Gréfin M. Keyserling....... 10 bach. Erste Halfte...... oe Vie neepeys Mee sam os 20| 192 Die Nilbraut, von Georg Ebers. Zweite He 
85 Das Kind Bajazzo’s, von E. A, Kénig............ 20 | 114 Schwarzwilder Dorfgeschichten, von B. Auer. 198 Die Andere, von W. Enea ae 
86 Die Briider vom deutschen Hause, von Gustav bach. Zweite Hiilfte.......:........ aibleinred Norse 20} 194 Ein armes Madchen, von W. elm as 
TOY LAR ig ofnenace a sestsccsccceserecsccseeseese 201 115 Reise um die Erde, von Julius Verne......... ... 10] 195 Der Roman der Stiftsdame, von | i leyse 
37 Der Wilddieb, von F. Gerstiicker........ secseeees 10] 116 Caésars Ende, von S. J. R.. (Schluss von 104)..,.. 20] 196 Kloster Wendhusen, von W. Heim pi 
38 Die Verlobte, von Rob. Waldmiiller.............. 20 | 117 aur Capri, "eo au Detlef: csippneswe Shelstey, pais a 187 Pee Secor Kains, von Sac er. 
9 Der Doppelginger, von L. Schiicking............ 10 | 118 Severa, von E. Hartner,. ............ Ltereversness ft 2. .... seen eee for ed sae 
2 bi fwaiaae eae von Greifenstein, vou. Fels... 20] 119 Ein Arzt der Seele, vor Wilh. von Hillern....... 20 | 197 Das Vermiichtniss Kains, von Sacher 
41 Hans und Grete, von Fr. Spielhagen............. 10 | 120 Die Livergnas, von Hermann Willfried...... 10 Zweite Halfte..u5. <i ee 
42 Mein Onkel Don Juan, von H, Hopfen........... 20} 121 Zwanzigtausend Meilen unterm Meer, von Jul. 198 Frau Venus, vou Karl Frenzel pee 
43 Markus Konig, von Gustav Freytag... 7 Se Nobode : 20 ie ae ne Ee nie ee di sete eeeneeeee cece as i Hetuotinue cree Peter yom -W.E ac in 
i 6 ri i Fr. Spiel- Mutter und Sohn, ‘ SV acatele ca etelG! ayeharaetere a ng, , + Dette + pe binaain 
= veicenre ee oe 4 Reece ees 3 123 Das Haus des Fabrikanten, von G. Samarow.... 20] 201 Herzenskrisen, Roman von W. Heimburg 
45 Das grosse Loos, von A. Kiénig.....  ........... 124 Bruderflicht und Liebe, von L. Schiicking...... 10 | 202 Die Schwestern, Roman von G. Ebers.. : 
46 Zur Ehre Gottes, von Sacher, und Ultimo, von F. 125 ee Eivony tenet der Epigonen, von G. Samarow, a aes on Se ae Lowgey Bas 
lelhagen 2 04. 2. fase Pile acel oy cays ei Fase Wear lO Ur ste HA lite (votes tre ce lala ves Vie rae Rie eae cin eine 204 Sa re, V } y 1 20%07/_| S hae 
av Did osclaistor, von Gustav Freytag............ 20 | 125 Die Rémerfahrt der Epigonen, von G. Samarow. 205 Lumpenmiillers Lieschen, von W. Heimbu 
48 Bischof und Kénig, von Mariam Tanger, und Der Zweite Hialfte....... Apialess Pais cistinaks Raat Seite 20 | 206 Das einsame Haus, von Adolf Streckfuss... 
| Piratenkénig, von M. Jokai......2....... Bis eipsateis 10 | 126 Porkeles und Porkelessa, von J. Scherr.......... 10 | 207 Die verlorene Handschrift, von Gustav Freyt 
49 Reichsgriifin Gisela, von Marlitt.......:.......... 20| 127 Ein Friedensstérer, von Victor Bliithgen, und Erste Halite ie Fa iteecnce we) epee 
50 Bewegte Zeiten, von Leon Alexandrowitsch..... 10 Der heimliche Gast, von R. Byr....... t okivemet 20 | 207 Die verlorene Handsenrift, von Gusta 
51 Um Ehre und Leben, von E. A. KGnig........... 20 | 128 Schéne Frauen, von R. Edmund Hahn,.......... 10 Zweite Hilfte........ edenresevcrce: os. 
52 Aus einer kleinen Stadt, von Gustav Freytag.... 20] 129 Bakehen und Thyrsostriiger, von A! Niemann... 20 | 208 Das Eulenhaus, von HE. Marlitt......... 
53 Hildegard, von Ernst von Waldow...... Sgckn ies . 10] 130 Getrennt, Roman von E. Polko...:....+i:2.....- 10 | 209 Des Herzens Golgatha, Roman von H. 
54 Dame Orange, von Hans Wachenhusen.......... 20 | 131 Alte Ketten, Roman von L. Schiicking .......... 20 HuseN oo; meee sees eseeeceaenes i aha 
55 Johannisnacht, von M. Schmidt.......... Le... .-- 10} 132 Ueber die Wolken, von Wilhelm Jensen.......... 10| 210 Aus dem Leben meiner alten Freundi 
' 66 Angela, von Fr. Spielhagen.......... ..... +++. 20} 133 Das Gold des Orion, von H, Rosenthal-Bonin.... 10 W, Henmburg ix) seer. eons sine sa enlp eee 
57 Falsche Wege, von J. von Brun-Barnow......... 10} 134 Um den Halbmond, von Gr. Samarow. Erste 211 Die Gred, Roman von G. Ebe 
68 Versunkene Welten, von W. Jensen.. ... aba 20 Halfte......... . ceeeseeeeeeeeeeenceresseeess 20} 211 Die Gred, Roman von G. Ebers. Zweite H 
59 Die Wohnungssucher, von A. von Winterfeld.. . 10] 1834 Um den Halbmond, von Gr. Samarow. Zweite 212 'Trudchens Heirath, von Wilh. Heimburg. 
60 Eine Million, von E. A. Konig..... Weep POE cies + 20 ASN are aeicey meee a eaenge,. dy Nic brite ernie 20 | 213 Asbein, von Ossip Schnbin....... 1 
61 Das Skelet, von F Spielhagen, und Das Frélen- 135 Troubadour - Novellen, von P. Heyse............. 10 | 214 Die Alpenfee, von E. Werner .......%....... 


haus, von Gustav zu Putlitz...... ....... reac 3 10 
§2 Soll und Haben, von G. Freytag. Erste Hilfte.. 20 
62 Soll und Haben, von G. Freytag. Zweite Halfte 20 





63 Schloss Griinwald, von Charlotte Fielt........... 10 

64 Zwei Kreuzherren, von Lucian Herbert........ + 20 

65 Die Erlebnisse einer Schutzlosen, von K. Sutro- 

SCNUCHING oe Coes ia Sree Cale a Mey Rae ite ccah's wl 10 

66 Das Haideprinzesschen, von E. Marlitt... bi 

67 Die Geyer-Wally, von Wilh. von Hillern.. 

68 Idealisten, von A. Reinow.,...... Realty og os.e meen 

69 Am Altar, von EK. Werner.......... Rial pens terete LO 

7 Der Konig der Luft, von A. von Winterfeld...... 20 

41 Moschko von Parma, von Karl E, Franzos....... 10 
. 2 Schuld und Stihne, von Ewald A. KGnig........: 20 


93 In Reih’ und Glied, von Fr, Spielhagen, 
Halfte 
‘Y3 In Reih’ 


Erste 
und Glied, von Fr, Spielhagen. Zweite 


Hiilfte...... PULACHOS AT Reh ce suleess SOR eer bd 2 
44 Geheimnisse einer kleinen Stadt, von A. von Win- 
COLEGIO. oe Sclswhic celeste Bet. suas 0S ake Chay Se see Ps 10 
75 Das Landhaus am Rhein, von B. Auerbach. Erste 
PIB EDEY Greta ole Neetu ad 2s an kote Reis ane bs lhe ios 20 
9 Das Landhaus am Rhein, von Berth, Auerbach. 
Zweite Hiilfte........ essa aes eh sas AS ORES 20 
~% Clara Vere, von Friedrich Spielhagen........ Raa 
27 Die Frau Biirgermeisterin, von G. Ebers........ 20 
78 Aus eigener Kraft, von Wilh. v. Hillern,.... ea bua 
79 Kin Kampf um’s Recht, von K. Franzos......... 20 
80 Prinzessin Schnee, von Marie Widdern..... WES aley La) 
81 Die zweite Frau, von E. Marlitt........ ¥ dike dee Role 20 
82 Benvenuto, von Fanny Lewald .................. 10 
83 Pessimisten, von F. von Stengel......... eipbia kat 20 
84 Die Hofdame der Erzherzogin, von F. von Witz- 
leben-Wendelstein ..........60....eeeee BRave a Stare 10 
85 Kin Vierteljahrhundert, von B. Young.......... 20 
86 Thiiringer Erzihlungen, von E, Marlitt.......... 10 
87 Der Erbe von Mortella, von A. Dom............. 20 
88 Yom armen egyptischen Mann, von Hans Wa- 
GCHOUMURGH 2 abies Fade ete her count aaa etree 10 
89 Der goldene Schatz aus dem dreissigjiihrigen 


NOR VOU, As Oto ate Saciee tee sh is sascnusie 20 


y Die Deutfdhe Library” ift bei allen Beitungshandlern zu haben, oder tvird gegen 12 Cents 
flix Doppelnummern, nach irgend einer Wdreffe portofret verfendet, Bei Veftellung durd die 
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136 Der Schweden-Schatz, von H. Wachenhusen.... 20 
137 Die Bettlerin vom Pont des Arts und Das Bild 
des Kaisers, von Wilh. Hauff,.......... alee oyeie tue 
188 Modelle, Hist. Roman, yon A. von Winterfeld... 
139 Der Krieg um die Haube, von Stefanie Keyser.. 10 
140 Numa Roumestan, von Alphonse Daudet......... 20 
141 Spiitsommer, Novelle von ©. von Sydow, und 


Engelid, Novelle von Balduin M6llhausen...... 10 

142 Bartolomiius, von Brusehaver, und Musma Cus- 
salin, Novellen yon L. Ziemssien.............. 10 

143 Ein gemeuchelter Dichter, Komischer Roman 
von A. von Winterfeld. Erste Hilfte........ SL eD: 

143 Ein gemeuchelter Dichter, Komischer Roman 
von A. von Winterfeld. Zweite Hilfte........ 20 
144 Ein Wort, Neuer Roman von G. Kbers.......... 20 
r}145 Novellen, von Paul Heyse..........: Fo ae. ats 10 
146 Adam Homo in Versen, von Paludan-Miiller..., 20 
147 Ihr einziger Bruder, von W. Heimburg ...... See thO 
148 Ophelia, Roman von H, von Lankenau.. ....... 20 
149 Nemesis, von Helene von Hiilsen............ sien ACP 
150 Felicitas, Histor. Roman von F, Dahn........... 10 
151 Die Claudier, Roman von Ernst Eckstein....... 20 
152 Eine Verlorene, von Leopold Kompert......... - 10 
153 Luginsland, Roman von Otto Roquette.......... 20 
154 Im Banne der Musen, von W. Heimburg........ 10 
155 Die Schwester, von L. Schiicking.,..... Mactetiek 10 
156 Die Colonie, von Friedrich Gerstiicker........... 20 
157 Deutsche Liebe, Roman von M. Miiller.......... 10 
158 Die Rose von Delhi, von Fels. Erste Hilfte.... 20 


158 Die Rose von Delhi, von Fels. Zweite Hilfte... 


159 Debora, Roman von W, Miiller................ 10 
160 Kine Mutter, von Friedrich Gerstiicker.......... 20 
{61 Friedhofsblume, von W. von Hillern............ 10 
162 Nach der ersten Liebe, von K. Frenzel.... ... 2 
163 Gebannt und erlést, von E. Werner.............. 20 
164 Uhlenhans, Roman von Fried. Spielhagen....... 20 
165 Klytia, Roman von G. Taylor..............0..... 20 
166 Mayo, Erzithlung von P. Lindau........ ........ 10 
167 Die Herrin von Ibichstein, von F. Henkel ...... 20 
168 Die Saxoborussen, von Gr. Samarow. Erste 


Hiilfte 20 

















215 Nero, von BE. Eckstein. Erste Hilfte.... 
215 Nero, von E. Eckstein. Zweite Hiilfte...... 
216 Zwei Seelen, von Rud. Lindau........... ; 
217 Manéver- u. Kriegsbilder, von Joh. vo 
218 Lore von Tollen, von W. Heimburg.... 
219 Spitzen, Roman von P. Lindau.. ...... 
220 Der Referendar, Novelle von Ernst Ecks' 
221 Das Geiger-Evchen, Roman von A. Dom. 
222 Die Gétterburg, von M. Jokai......... e 
223 Der Kronprinz und die deutsche Kaiser 
von G, Freytag..... nih 
224 Nicht im Geleise, Roman von Ida Boy 
225 Camilla, Roman von E. Eckstein ..... 
226 les Erziiblung aus biblischer Zeit y 


229 In geistiger Irre, Roman von H. Kohler Foca 
230 Flammenzeichen, Roman von EB, Werner.... 
231 Der Seelsorger, von V. Valentin i 
232 Der Priisident, von K. BE. Franzos. ; 
2338 Erlachhof, Roman von O.\Schubin...... 
234 Ein Mann, yon H. Hetberg:: ... cs pabasees 
235 Nach zehn Jahren, Roman von M. Jokai... 
236 Um die Ehre, Roman von Moritz von Reichen 
237 Kine Hof-Intrigue, von C. H. v. Dedenroth... 
238 Griifin Ruth, von Emile Erhard.......... ‘ x 
239 Eine unbedeutende Frau, von W. Heimburg.. 
240 Boris Lensky, Roman von Ossip Schubin,. . a . 
241 Die Erbtante, Roman von Johannes van 
248 Gloria victis!, Roman von Ossip Schubin. ...... 
*43 Bravo rechts!, Roman von Ossip Schubin,....... & 
i Erste Hiilfte.. 
“44 Merlin, Roman von Paul Heyse, Zweite Halt . 
245 Rin Spiel des Zufalls, Roman von BE, A Kon 
*46 Die Komédianten des Lebens, von Maurus Je 
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